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Ir is safe to say, that Plato’s writings will never become 
popular, in the sense of being songht after and enjoyed by 
the multitude, as modern works of fiction, or even the better 
historical treatises, are popular. The subjects, the style of 
thonght, the method of its arrangement and presentation, are 
such as to require a certain peculiar mental training, in order 
to enjoy or even understand in any good measure the plainest 
of the Dialogues. And many of the more abstruse would al- 
ways remain above both the comprehension and patience of 
the ordinary reader. 

But it is likewise safe to say, that Plato himself is often 
more easily understood than his commentators; that from a 
plain rendering of his works, as they stand, into our tongue, 
and from a careful perusal of them, his leading thoughts and 
points of belief soon come to be perceived. And, what ren- 
ders the subsequent study more easy and profitable, it is also 
seen that these fixed principles of moral and philosophical 
faith rule in the mind of the author, and so serve constantly 
as a guide and key to the reader. And any commentary 
that is a faithful commentary on Plato alone, and not on some- 
thing wholly second or third-hand from him, will be both in- 
teresting and valuable, and will make his real doctrines appear 
far more plain, not to say sensible, than is commonly sup- 
posed. 

Within a few years only have such facilities been given to 
the English reader as to insure something like a tolerable un- 
derstanding of real Platonism. There have been enough His- 
tories of Ancient Philosophy, especially in the German lan- 
guage; and dry and technical enough, whether translated or 
not. Further than this, without taking up with the most 
meager outline—a bare skeleton without life or beanty—it 
was impossible to go. As a whole, and not in abstract alone, 
but in the fullness of the original presentation, Plato could not 
well be understood by the mere English reader. 

Much has been done within a short time to remedy this de- 
fect. The entire works of Plato—all that can be associated 
with his name—have been given in English dress by Messrs. 
Cary, Davis, and Burges, and published in Bohn’s Classical 
Library. This is a boon to others besides undergraduates ; and 
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will be the means of aiding patient study and comparison in 
other spheres. Again, the published lectures of Wm. Archer 
Butler, on the History of Ancient Philosophy, contain a full 
and clear exposition of Platonism. Death intervened to cut 
short the entire work, leaving only sketches and memoranda 
of the schools after Plato; but fortunately the lectures on 
that philosopher and his system were written out. They are 
full, well arranged, and digested, and very valuable. And now 
the great work of Mr. Grote, on “ Plato, and the other Com- 
panions of Sokrates,” is before us—a noble sequel to his His- 
tory—giving with his vast learning and thorough preparation 
for the task, a critical account of the philosopher, his immedi- 
ate associates, his works, and, not least, a full analysis of his 
Dialogues. 

That these publications, taken together, with others recently 
issued, and the various criticisms elicited by them, have added 
greatly to our philosophical stores, all will be eager to admit. 
They mark a new era for us in philosophy ; and will doubtless 
stimulate thought and turn it back to the genuine fountains of 
Platonism. , 

It is our object in this Article to endeavor to show what 
Plato’s conceptions were, so far as we can gather them from 
his writings, concerning the Deity; in what relation he 
placed Him to other truths; and to find the source of these 
ideas, in the measure in which they were derived. We have 
sought simply to bring into one view the main points relating 
to this subject. 

Occupying so large a place in the history of speculation— 
both the treasury of antecedent and the germ of subsequent 
systems—the Platonic philosophy is yet most interesting as 
furnishing the index to the best productions of the ancient 
mind in matters religious and moral. It shows the highest 
summit reached by either Greek or Roman thought in ethics 
and theology. It both approaches nearest the doctrines of In- 
spiration, and, at the same time, when compared with them, 
gives the truest view of the unapproached and unapproachable 
simplicity and divine worth of Revelation. When we would 
know the most the human mind can do without the aid of 
special enlightenment from above, we turn to Plato. When 
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we would measure how far the subtlest intellect—enriched 
with all natural gifts, but without the peculiar breathings of 
that Spirit by which holy men of old spake, falls short of the 
perfect wisdom that is from heaven, we turn to Plato. His 
thoughts are thus a landmark to all who would compare hn- 
man and divine knowledge. Though outside the temple, 
where the ancient servants of God bow and worship and feel 
the living coal from off the altar touch their lips, he yet seems 
to stand on the threshold, and to hear and repeat the echoes of 
the holy oracle. His conceptions of God, of the human soul, 
of sin, and redemption, are, accordingly, marked with a two- 
fold character; poin'ing, at once, with wonderful accuracy to 
the truth, and at the same time failing fully to reach the clear 
and perfect substance of the truth. In this light we must re- 
gard them. 

Turning now to consider the fact and nature of Plato’s be- 
lief in God, we remark, that he has never been claimed by 
Atheists as one of their number. And those who have 
sought to shelter Pantheism, at least in anything of its grosser 
nature, under his authority, have wholly erred. Long ago, 
and with sufficient reason, he was reckoned by Cudworth 
among the foremost of the ancient believers in the existence of 
one supreme God. His mental vision was too clear, his moral 
instincts were too true, either to rest in the contradictions of 
polytheism, or to confound mind with matter. His rea- 
son demanded a ruling intelligence; his heart craved 
a God tv worship, one in whom his best aspirations 
could center. Accordingly, he sets forth a personal 
Being, arrayed in the true attributes of personality. In this 
he is distinguished from most who preceded him, and stands 
on ground reached by but one or two philosophers before his 
time. Rather, he makes their ground a basis and point of de- 
parture, and rises far above them—his views both broader and 
profounder. 

Plato separates widely between the Deity and the Universe, 
as to their essence and mode of existence. But yet he maii- 
tains a close relation between them. From and around the 
supreme Deity he sees all things proceed and revolve. He 
places Him at the head of the vast hosts of subordinate deities 
—His agents and servants. He makes Him the arranger and 
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architect of the Universe, and its constant upholder and direct- 
or. He is the center of the moral world. He is the end of 
aspiration, and likeness to him is the highest attainment of 
the human soul. 

Though here and there Plato seems to confound the Deity 
with some principle or virtue, so that for the moment we hesi- 
tate; though in some of the Dialogues we grope for the truth ; 
in other places the record is so clear and the assertions so plain ; 
and, moreover, the greund-work is of such a nature, as to ad- 
mit of little hesitation regarding his real views.* The Dia- 
logues were written at widely different times, and for various 
objects. In some it is the writer’s purpose to raise questions, 
rather than to solve them. In others he plays with the sub- 
ject, and introduces others’ views, instead of his own. Even 
here there is richness of thought, and wealth of illustration, 
serviceable for future use, if seeming for the present to disap- 
point. It seems scarcely worth while to deny that Plato had 
gathered his speculations upon metaphysica’ and moral sub- 
jects, at least, into a system. Does not his very anxiety to 
marshal into order the few physical facts with which he is 
familiar, prove this? If his works do not express the perfect 
result, in his own mind, doubtless, he clearly saw the relation 
of the different parts to a single structure ; and all his writings 
were made to fit into some portion of that edifice, and to aid 
in its compietion.t And when in sober earnestness he pro- 
pounds his own doctrines—and the tone at such times changes, 
and a certain sincerity and depth pervade the words.—then 
we find no uncertainty in the expression, but a precise and 
clear statement, showing profound belief in a personal God.t 

If we would appreciate the real position occupied by him in 
this respect, and understand the extent to which he had freed 
himself from the chains of contemporary and prior religious 
belief, we must compare his views of the universe and its 
Ruler with those of the chief of the Greek poets. We should 
find him in a different sphere from them. Weshould imagine 








*Thus Ackermann, in his very valueble work, appeals to the apirit and basis 
of the Platonic sytem, rather than to detached passages, in finding a Christian 


element in that philosophy. 
¢ Ackermann, pp. 123-4. 
} For the outlines of the Platonic Theology, see Ackermann, pp, 44-55. 
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that many centuries, instead of a short space, separated him 
from Sophocles or Aischylus. Sincere as is the piety of the 
Father of Tragedy, deep as is his reverence for the Olympian 
rulers, and high as he has enthroned the chief among them, we 
feel that he is still held in the bonds of Greek thought, and 
that it is only a great and earnest mind worshiping what at 
best is but the old and imperfect god—the familiar Zeus—and 
bowing down before the dictates of the well-known Fates. 
Not so with Plato. Without a special announcement of 
his creed, we see that he occupies a different stand-point, and 
looks on a different world. And, what is more remarkable, 
he does not go back to the common theories. He is emanci- 
pated from them én spirit, because he is conversant with purer 
truths. His hopes and fears and reverence have an aim other than 
those of either Avschylus, or Sophocles, or even the pious Pin- 
dar. His heaven is higher than Olympus, his God is greater 
and mightier and more ancient than Zeus. He isa Being 
to be loved and reverenced for the ineffable purity of his 
nature, no less than for his greatness and wisdom. There 
surely is some ground for this change in representation ; it can 
arise only from a total change in conception. If it is true, as 
Professor Blackie remarks,* that “all the previous culture of 
Greece, intellectual and poetical, culminated in Plato,” it is 
no less obvious that in all that pertains to a clear perception of 
spiritual entities there is here great and unlooked for superi- 
ority over the past. If it is true, again, that “ to Plato’s mind 
atheistical science would convey about as much meaning as 
suicidal life; for science is possible only where there are ideas, 
and ideas are possible only where there is mind ; and minds are 
the offspring of God; and atheism itself is not merely ignor- 
ance and stupidity, it is the purely nonsensical and the unintel- 
ligible ;’t+—we must certainly find the reason for this quickened 
apprehension in a really purified discernment both of intellec 
tual and moral truth. 
But we proceed to verify these general statements by examining 
more in detail Plato’sideaof God. Ashe has made God the center 





* Edinburgh Essays. 1856. p. 18. 
+ 2b., p. 27. 
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of his philosophical] system, so he has made all the paris of that 
system unitein Him and holdaspecial relation to Him. Grouped 
around are these truths; ideas, rational beings, the material 
universe: and understanding the relations of the supreme 
Deity to these facts, we shall be in a position to appreciate 
the views of our Philosopher on the subject, both in their defi- 
ciency and their truth. 

I. We will consider first the Mode of God’s Existence, as con- 
ceived by Plato. 

1. The Unity of God is a real point in his belief. It was of 
necessity a truth not easily grasped, much less, easily set forth, 
in that ancient age. Various considerations tended to increase 
the difficulty of its clear and constant presentation. The in- 
herent abstruseness of the idea—the philosopher’s respect for the 
sacred dictates of hoary tradition—the incompatibility of the 
truth with the dominant faith of the Greeks—and the little 
sympathy it was likely to meet with, nay, the hostility its an- 
nouncement without veil or compromise was sure to incur—all 
tended to obscure its exposition in words. But its reception 
by Plato is not a matter of doubt. Professor Lewis, in very 
copious remarks upon the tenth book of the Laws, gives his 
views of the Platonic Theology. While noticing the occasional 
inconsistencies of his author, he expresses, in eloquent terms, a 
sentiment that every reader of the Dialogues must feel—an 
earnest conviction of a real perception of and reverence for one 
God by the philosopher. What he says of the employment of 
the plural #eot in that book, to denote the divine nature, 
seems perfectly correct: “Throughout this whole argument 
with the atheist, ded¢ may be substituted for deot, without 
at all affecting its validity, and we should by so doing come 
nearer to the philosopher’s true meaning, than by retaining 
the common term, with the misconception arising from our 
modern notions; that is, we should better translate his spirit by 
adopting a slight mistranslation of the letter.”* 

This is a point denied by some and reluctantly admitted by 
others. And it is only after careful comparison of the various 
dialogues that we gain a settled conviction of the fact. But 





* Plato against the Atheists. p. 104. 
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such study shows more and more evidently this truth, the 
unity of God, lying in the inmost consciousness of Plato and 
directing his thoughts. The “gods many” of heathenism re- 
tire one by one from around the throne of the Supreme Spirit, 
and veil their faces in His presence. Clouds and darkness are 
around Him; but there are moments when the clouds lift and 
reveal Him in His ineffable glory. This vagueness, added to 
a conscious inability on the part of the philosopher to speak 
worthily of what is so high, and an unwillingness to attempt 
the impossible task, permits the casual reader to pass over 
hints and half-finished outlines, that, duly regarded and joined 
with fuller statements, wouid lead to the true stand-point of 
the writer.* 

It is matter for wonder, not chiefly that Plato gave person- 
ality to this highest Being—for the Greek mind could not too 
distinctly clothe its deities with both the forms and frailties of 
mortals—but that he put that mighty Presence far back of the 
ordinary gods of his country, and while defining, at the same 
time not too fully disclosing, the glorious One. He finds 
God; and at once is fearful of degrading Him. This is no 
slight proof that something of the truth had been revealed to 
him. He draws aside the veil to gaze, and straightway the 
vision awes him, and lays restraint upon his tongue. Not that 
the vision is lost upon him: it forms his thoughts to order in 
all higher contemplations, and becomes the moulding principle 
of his speculations.—See where he stands: Others had caught 
a view of a ruling Intelligence, but the belief was for the most 





* Cf. Van Heusde, Initia philosoph. Platonicw. Veruntamen, quin unum reapse, 
qui mundi et auctor et gubernator esset, Deum habuerit Plato, non est quod du- 
bitemus.” Vol. iii., p. 246. 

President (then Professor) Woolsey, in a review of the first edition of Mr. 
Lewis’ work, suggests three causes as operating to forbid fuller and more precise 
phraseology upon the unity of God in Plato. 1. His notion of the supreme God 
was somewhat transcendental, and he felt the difficulty of bringing it down to 
the level of the popular mind. Not that he made Goda mere essence, without 
attributes: but a true knowledge of ideas was difficult for most men; and the 
idea of God was the last to be reached. 2. In view of disorders in the universe, 
he may have been disposed to’confine God to the intelligible world, and to intro- 
duce a set of mediators between the Supreme and the lower universe. 38. By 
nature his mind was prone to believe in spiritual causes, and to look with rever- 
ence upon the tradition of the olden times. Bib, Sacra, vol. ii., pp. 532-3. 
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part loosely held. Anaxagoras proclaimed a presiding Mind, 
and rose at a step far above his predecessors. But he was not 
constant in his representations; and as he proceeds the ma- 
terial dims his view, and Intelligence merges into mere physi- 
cal force. Socrates rose still higher, and found an ever-present 
Providence arranging for the good of all. Plato enthroned 
this Being, and made all things dependent on His will. 

Doubtless, the more serious minds of Greece, as exemplified 
in the chief tragic poets, saw a dim Image above the Olyinpian 
dynasty, swaying all things by its irrevocable decrees. Zeus 
himself is not supreme, when we look with exactest scrutiny 
into the sources of his power. Fate or Destiny controls even 
the god of gods. But Fate only emerges when the deepest 
feelings of the soul are stirred, and it is seen that a power 
higher than that of a generated and finite being must guide 
and balance the strangely conflicting forces of the moral 
world. 

The ruling God of Plato is not Fate. He is brought into 
more constant and gracious connection with human affairs. 
He is more distinctly visible than the old shadowy Destiny, 
for He is possessed of hnman emotions. Heart is added to 
unconquerable will ; wisdom to blind, crushing power. A wise 
and loving Providence takes the throne of dreadful Fate; and 
yet, though brought nearer, it is not lowered to finite frailties. 
It is interesting to observe how the primitive idea of one God, 
after being almost lost, works itself out thus toward the light. 
The Platonic Demiurge is sufficiently hidden, but He is far 
more personal than the awful Destiny of the poets. He is 
even “somewhat transcendental,” but He is in any event as 
truly one and as personal as Zeus himself, while his person- 
ality is unstained by the remotest touch of imperfection. 

2. The God of Plato has Eternity of existence ascribed to 
Him. Uncreated, self-existent, He has no beginning. Mat- 
ter and Ideas share in this eternity of being. The necessary, 
and so eternal, existence of the Deity is argued at length and 
with great beauty and force in the tenth book of the Laws. The 
reasoning is founded on the well-known principle that soul is 
a substance self-moved—so a first source of motion, and hence 
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eternal.” However delusive the principle when made thus 

general, and held irrespective of the will and power of God— 
and Plato himself was led to the proper limitation and use 
of this argument in subsequent investigationst—it certainly 
applies with entire truth to the eternity of God. And in the 
Laws the weight of argument rests on this point. Soul is de- 
clared to exist before body,t and to be superior to it. Among 
all the species and causes of motion soul holds a distinct place, 
and is the only all-sufficient cause of motion, both of other 
things and also of itself.§ Hence its superiority of nature. It 
is the great first cause of change.| It is itself endowed with 
life, and it alone bestows life. It rules the universe, direct- 
ing all things, in heaven, on earth, and in the sea.** It 
rules through intelligence and virtue, having taken the former 
as an ally.t+ The harmony of the whole course of nature at- 
tests that it is under such a guide,—the best, tlie noblest kind 
of soul.tt{ And it rules and guides as a god.§§ 

From the termination of the discussion on this point, we, 
indeed, find the universe filled with guiding and impelling 
souls—gods, as Plato calls them. But he, himself, seems to give 
this term in a lower sense here, and for the sake of the argument. 
Instead of finding no God, is not the universe, he argues, full 





* Phedrus, 51-53, (Eng. trans. Plato’s Works. Bohn’s ed., London). 

+ Laws, B, X. Timeus, passim, 

¢ Not before matter, but body—organized matter. 

§ See Plato against Atheists, Excursus xvi., on the impossibility of separating 
the notion of spirit from that of self-motion. Also Ex, xxvi., on Aristotle’s mis- 
representation of Plato’s doctrine; inferring an eternal activity on the part of the 
Deity, and so deducing the eternity of the universe. Such was not Plato's 
meaning. What he intended was this: “that the first Cause was something 
more than dévayic; an eternal activity constituting its very essence, yet by no 
means necessitating it to act out of itself, until by an exercise of will, it should 
give rise to an outward universe, which, although actuated by, remains clearly 
distinct from, this everlasting energy.” p. 192. Throughout the tenth book of 
the Laws, and especially in the argument respecting motion, Plato speaks not of 
the anima mundi of the Timeus, which Aristotle has in mind, but “employs the 
term soul for the immaterial principle which was prior to all creation and gen- 
eration of matter—in fact, as another name for the Eternal Deity himself.”—/b. 

j Laws, x.c. 7. 7 7b. ** Jb., c. 8. tt Jb. tt Jb. 

$8 2b., . 9. 
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of gods? One eternal Soul, at least, impels the world of mat- 
ter.* In the Timeens the one eternal God is set apart from 
all subordinate deities. 

As to the mode of the existence of this Being, Plato, in part, 
shuns the question, declaring “that to find the Creator and 
Father of the universe is hard indeed; and when found it is 
impossible to reveal Him to all.”t But his whole system is 
built on the division of all things into the generated and muta- 
ble, and the uncreated and unchangeable.t The material uni- 
verse stands in one class; God and the archetypal Ideas in the 
other. As to the duration of the existence of the Deity, it is 
unending. After the lesser gods are formed, He declares to 
them that they are made possessors of an immortality bestow- 
ed upon and assured to them by his own unchanging will. 
“ Whatsoever is formed by me is by my will indestructible.” 
And hence He declines to form the inferior races, lest by virtue 
of that creation they should be immortal. Still he himself 
furnishes the material for the human soul.| 

He who can thus bestow immortality of His own good 
pleasure is viewed as self-existent. He is called the “ eternal ” 
God.{ 

And terms alone, though abundant, do not express the 
whole conception on this point. We are best impressed with 
the majesty of Him who is here seen through a glass darkly, 
as we find it the sole object of all these writings to carry back 
every conceivable principle to God, and make Him the Source 
—the great First Cause. We need not dispute about words, 
when a Being is revealed who in His greatness and eternity 
embraces every perfection. 

8. Plato conceives of God as wnchangeable in His being. 
One of the main points of contrast in the Platonic philosophy 
between the intelligible world and the sensible, as they are 
termed, is, that the former always exists according to the 
“same ”—is constant and immutable—while the latter is sub- 
ject to change and decay.** This indeed constitutes the very 











* Cf. Laws, xii, ¢. 13. + Tim. ¢. ix. t Ibid § Tim. xvi. 


| Tim. xvii. | Tim. xii. ** Tim. ix, 
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strength and sublimity of that system, that it reaches up out of 
the sphere of the fading and transitory, and takes hold of that 
within the veil. None had so wholly separated the two worlds, 
and assigned them such truthful attributes. The visible and 
the invisible—what the senses reach and what is reserved for the 
cognizance of the reason alone—these are here first, by hu- 
man philosophy, made to occupy their rightful places. But 
that immutability which shines so clearly in the invisible world, 
and exists in the visible, though hidden under changing forms, 
has primarily its ground in the nature of the immutable 
God. 

Add to this, that the God of Plato is pure spirit and incor- 
poreal; that he fills immensity and His power is everywhere 
felt ; that He is invisible and ineffable; and we see the basis 
of Theism in this profound philosophy. Gathering together 
the divine attributes, scattered here and there through the Dia- 
logues, a Being emerges personal and spiritual.* 

Il. We pass to consider the relation of the Deity to 
Ideas. 

And here we enter a field unknown to modern speculativn, 
except as received from the great Thinker and made the subject 
of criticism. But if we would understand Plato, we must re- 
ceive as realities these ideal forms, and walk not as amid shad- 
ows but facts. Not to enter into the subject of Platonic Ideas 
farther than is necessary to set forth the nature of the divine 
Being, it will be needful to realize the principles of that be- 
lief which pervades every part of the Platonic philosophy. 

In the same sphere, and co-existent with the Deity, are the 
Jorms of things—the archetypal patterns—the Jdeas, accord- 
ing to which He fashioned every part of the universe. In the 
first instance they exist apart, from eternity dwelling in the 
view of God. They belong to that world that is unfolded 
only to the pure intellect, and are the objects of reason, 
without the agency of the senses. Looking upon these, the 
Supreme mind formed all things, as after a divine and perfect 





* Cf. Ackermann, p. 49. He finds also in Plato's partiality for a Monarchy in 
government a strong argumen: for his real belief in the unity of God. For in 
his view the State is a microcosm—a copy of the universe ordered and ruled by 
God. p. 47. 
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model.* The completed work was imperfect in any wise, not 
through defect in the Ideas, nor through want of goodness in 
God, but from the intractability of matter, with which and on 
which He wrought. Hence, the universe as a whole, and 
every, the minutest part, was fashioned after patterns existing 
forever in the divine mind. 

What were they? What was the nature, in the view of our 
philosopher, of these “forms” which he makes to be impress- 
ed on matter in reducing it to bodies,—of these /deas after 
which it was wrought? What is the very substance of that 
theory which Cicero declares Plato most strenuously held, and 
in which he affirms there was something divine?+ To answer 
this satisfactorily may be beyond our power. With one class of 
subsequent thinkers—to leave out of view wholly the term as 
employed in modern speculation—we should consider them as 
veritable models, eternal and immaterial. With another class 
we shall find them held as the cawses and principles of things. 
With still another, as the eternal Laws and Reasons of 
things.t Others hold that they are the “ thoughts of God,” 
mere conceptions, in accordance with which he formed the 
world.§ 

Of these it may be difficult to select any one that fulfills all 
the requirements of Plato’s Idea. He evidently held that it 
was something more than a thought—a conception of the di- 
vine mind. He would have made it, rather, the object of such 
thought, placing it before the mind of God as a subject of con- 
templation, and so have widely separated Ideas from divine 
conceptions.j| Again, though we might regard them as causes, 
it would clearly be in a secondary sense, and from their close 
connection with creation. That they are principles, in some 
sense, as having in a manner passed into the essence of the 
material world, we cannot deny, and probably Plato so re 
garded them. Professor Butler finds in the Ideal theory a 








* Tim. ix. + Acad, I. 9. 

t Butler, Lectures Hist. Anc. Phil. Vol. ii., p. 127. 

§ For various opinions, ef. Fleming’s Vocab. Phil., Jdea, 

| In the Republic, x. 2, God is represented as the originator of these patterns 
in nature, as something objective to Himself. 
>. 
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reference to the laws and reasons of things. He holds this as 
the real truth contained in that theory. It does, indeed, give 
clearness to this intricate subject, and by its simplicity com- 
mends itself to modern thought. But we must still doubt 
whether this lay in the mind of Plato with such distinctness 
and simplicity as set forth by his expounder. And while this 
was doubtless embraced as a prominent part in his conception, 
it evidently did not completely measure it. 

The word @déa is used in place of e2do¢, according to the 
Editor and Annotator of Professor Butler’s Lectures, in the 
more mature of Plato’s works,and marks the completed theory 
in the mind of its author.* And he likewise says, this former 
term, expressing the perfect and the purest form of the doc- 
trine, is used where it is desired to express the Idea under the 
aspect of a mapddecypya, or pattern. Professor Butler himself 
remarks,t that “of all the terms expressive of the original 
idea, none is more constantly used than zapddecypa, an exem- 
plar,” in the writings of Plato. This then is the acknowledged 
form under which he most constantly presents his theory. 
Now the inquiry is, is this a mere figurative expression, or did 
Plato put a part of the very truth and reality of his doctrine 
here? Did he believe, and did he mean to teach, that there 
was a world filled-with immaterial patterns, of which this 
world and all it contains are simple copies? His representa- 
tions will scarcely allow us to doubt it.t While likewise em- 








* Butler, vol. ii, p. 121, note. 

+16., p. 123. 

} Timeus, passim. Grote speaks thus of the Platonic theory, as introducing 
“ two distinct but partially inter-communicating worlds—one of separate, perma- 
nent, unchangeable Forms or Ideas—the other of individual objects, transient 
and variable; participating in, and receiving denomination from these Forms.” 
“Plato,” &c., vol. ii, p. 270. He determines that the common doctrine is decid- 
edly that of “separate, self-existent, absolute Forms or Ideas.” This is the doc- 
trine which Plato in various dialogues—the Republic, Phedo, Philebus, Timeus, 
&c.,—*‘ most frequently insists upon, and which Aristotle both announces and 
combats as characteristic of Plato.”—Jb., p. 275. 

In the Cratylus appropriate, self-existent, and purely objective Forme are pre- 
dicated of names themselves, no less than of things, That Plato felt the 
full force of the objections to his settled views may be seen from the Parmenides 
and the Sophist. 

For other opinions than those of Grote, see Ritter, Hist. Anc. Phil. ii., p 361. 
Ackermann, p. 183. 
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bracing the ultimate reason of things, and the laws under 
which they are formed ; and while holding, moreover, that 
the invisible essence of each thing is most intimately connect- 
ed with its ‘‘idea,” and so becomes a subtle bond, uniting it 
with the eternal, and carrying our thoughts, as well, to the ab- 
solute and unchangeable—is not the first and underlying con- 
ception of the whole with Plato, what indeed he terms it, that 
the * idea ” is a pattern of the body ¢ And when these “ ideas ” 
are stripped of all material clothing, have we not a conception 
sufficiently abstract? Here is an ideal world, uncreated, ex- 
isting apart—the only object of certain knowledge—dimly 
shadowed in this visible world, through which the mind of 
man must struggle up to the perfect and absolute. 

It has been a favorite thought with the poets, fhis unseen 
and perfect original of the material world. Akenside employs 
it in a passage of much elegance : 





“Ere the rising sun 
Shone o’er the deep, or ’mid the vault of night 

The moon her silver lamp suspended; ere 

The vales with springs were water’d, or with groves 
Of oak or pine the ancient hills were crown’d ; 
Then the Great Spirit, whom his works adore, 
Within his own deep essence view'd the forms, 

The forms eternal of created things: 

The radiant sun ; the moon’s nocturnal lamp ; 

The mountains and the streams; the ample stores 
Of earth, of heaven, of nature. From the first, 

On that full scene his love divine he fix’d, 

His admiration ; till, in time complete, 

What he admir’d and lov’d, his vital power 
Unfolded into being. Hence the breath 

Of life informing each organic frame ; 

Heuce the green earth, and wild-resounding waves ; 
Hence light and shade, alternate; warmth and cold; 
And bright autumnal skies, and vernal showers, 
And all the fair variety of things.” 


Pleasures of the Imagination, Book I. 


And Spenser reaches the inmost conception of Platonism 
in the following lines, in making perfect Beauty to be the es- 
sence of the divine exemplar, wherever that may exist : 











Plato's Conception 


“That wondrous patterne, wheresoe’er it be, 
Whether in earth, laid up in secret store, 
Or else in heaven, that no man may it see 
With sinful eyes, for fear it to deflore, 


Is perfect beauty.” 
Quoted, Vocab. Phil., Zdea. 


How grand a conception is this, when we consider for what 
purpose Plato wrought it out; and how firm and sure a basis 
of belief he gave himself and others, where no solid footing 
before existed! Heneeded surety. He would find some bond 
uniting the soul of man directly with God. He would see 
even in the fleeting and imperfect things of sense some trace 
of the divine. He would make even the visible world, and all 
things that are, bear within themselves some imperishable to- 
ken of their great Former’s power. He would bind the world 
to its Maker ; and connect time with eternity—weakness with 
strength—imperfection with perfection—the perishable with 
the eternal ! : 

At this he aimed in the construction of his theory. What- 
ever his success—whatever the precise meaning of his doctrine 
—this was his aim. And he built up a theory that appar- 
ently met completely his purpose. None before him had 
attempted a work so high and pure. The need of some such 
result was felt, but none had seen the problem so clearly, much 
less was any other able to solve it so satisfactorily. And this, 
as we have said, binds the world to God. And God is 
seen working after a pre-existing order and plan, and imposing 
laws that had ruled from eternity in that upper invisible 
sphere. All then is Ong. All is bound into one system—God 
the Fashioner and Upholder of all. By a golden chain 
the eterna! Father descends to the world and girds it to 
himself. 

How noble is the thought, and how nobly is it developed! 
But when discoursing of these high things—the nature of the 
Supreme Being and His works—Plato, with perfect candor, de- 
clares his inability to give more than probable explanations ; 
to propound a theory that shall be least open to objection, and 
that shall remove the greatest difficulties.* Here is the bur- 





* Tim, c. ix. 
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den the philosopher felt in all his speculations. He might set 
in order a harmonious system; he could not but feel it was 
human reasoning, after all. How he longed for a confirming 
or rectifying word from above! 

But for us, as for him, his theory of Ideas serves to connect 
the Deity with His works, and His works with Him. Here is 
the ladder, up which the mind ascends to unchanging realities. 
Principles, the philosopher felt, could not be found among the 
fleeting forms of earth. There was nothing stable in which 
they could exist. Where was perfection? Nothing herecould 
show it. There was justice, but not perfect without admix- 
ture. There was goodness, but none could find it in its 
purity; beauty, but none could gather its scattered forms and 
combine it into one complete image. And imperfection in all 
he saw, or heard, or imagined, as existing here, called for Per- 
fection. Plato searched the earth in vain for the principles 
that all phenomena shadowed forth. Therefore he rose into 
another sphere, and made that the world of realities. There he 
found that perfect Justice, and Goodness, and Beauty sought 
for in vain here. And thus he pointed out the lofty goal, and 
winged the thoughts of man to ascend to it. How does the whole 
soul rise, like the eager Eros, he has so beautifully pictured, tu 
seek the high and eternal things of that upper sphere! Plato 
is the great Teacher of Faith. Wearied, dissatisfied with the 
fading and incomplete treasures of this world, he has taught 
the soul, like the fabled god of Love, in want, but longing for 
enduring riches, to pass to more and more lofty objects, till it 
finds the fruitition of its hopes.* By these terms—ideas, forms, 
patterns, the intelligible—harsh and meaningless as they seem 
to us, he was enabled to pass from the seen to the invisible. They 
formed the avenue leading from the blind doorway on earth to 
the grand and imperishable temple on high! From separate 
and finite ideas he rose to the crowning Inza—Gon. 

What Revelation has given us, Plato attempted in this rude 
but most noble way toform for himself. He threw up a pathway 
for faith, and reached the very presence of God. We admire 





* Banquet, 29, 84, 35. 
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the power that could grasp such a truth in any way; and re- 
joice that the rest he sought was in some measure given him. 
And we shall see the Deity, whom he found and realized 
to himself, entering in this way into the universe of matter 
and mind. 

III. To Plato’s conception, again, the relation of the Su- 
preme Deity to the world of matter is that of Architect, rather 
than Creator. 

The material with which He works exists uncreated from 
eternity, like Himself. There are questions concerning the 
Platonic “matter” hard to settle. But some things are dis- 
tinctly stated as the belief of the philosopher, at least what he 
readily accepts. From his representations the almost neces- 
sary inference is, that matter, or what, for a better name, he 
calls matter, is eternal.* But we must in thought divest it of 
all qualities, abstract from it form and every primary and 
secondary attribute—reduce it to the bare substratum—before 
we shall reach the conception of Plato.t When this is done, 
we have what he considered the condition of all that is pro- 
duced; the “receptacle,” the “nurse,” the “mother,” the 
seat,” of all things formed.t This primary element the great 
Architect fashioned according to pre-existing types, and by im- 
posing upon it forms of every variety produced all things that 
exist. This crude abstract material, what Aristotle terms 5Ay, 
is thus considered the basis of all things, and is wrought up 
trom a shapeless and unformed mass into every species of ani- 
mate and inanimate nature.§ 

The notion of absolute creation out of nothing was wholly 
unknown to ancient speculation. And in receiving this pri- 
mary matter as the substance of the universe Plato merely fol- 
lowed—a thing of necessity, as he seemingly deemed it—those 
who had preceded him. And yet he feels restraint in dealing 
with it. He knows not how rightly to designate the chaotic 
mass, which is indeed without any distinguishing feature. 
He labors to define what admits of only negative definition 
and figurative illustration. 





* Butler, vol. ii., p. 171, e¢ seg. + Tim. xxiii. Of. Cicero, Acad. i, 7. 
t Tim. xxii., xxiv. § Cf. Lewis, p. 123. 
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What shall we say of this principle of his philosophy? We 
must admit it; but at the same time acknowledge that he re- 
duces the offending term as nearly as possible to nothing, and 
allows it in no wise to contest the palm with the one Supreme 
God. It has no life, no attributes, it is simple existence—al- 
most to be compared to pure space. In order to eliminate this co- 
eternal element, some would make the philosopher teach that 
matter itself is the product of the creative power of the Deity. 
But this is contrary to the express doctrine of Plato.* His 
scheme is not perfect. But taking it as it is, with all ite 
defects, which Revelation alone could remove, we wonder at 
his noble conceptions and the amount of truth he has un- 
folded. 

And this consideration must be borne in mind, as we find 
innumerable subordinate deities ranging themselves under the 
leadership of the supreme God. These are His servants and 
vicegerents, ruling with delegated authority in every part of 
His dominions, supplying the immediate power that controls 
the details of life and fortune and government, and thus, while 
filling offices beneath the dignity of their master to engage in, 
accounting also for the presence of disorders and evils in 
the divine economy.t If other philosophers had felt no 
need of introducing Mind into their speculations upon the ori- 





* Professor Lewis hesitates to admit the strict eternity of matter as a belief of 
Plato, pp. 272-286. His Reviewer writes thus: “To us it seems likely that 
Plato conceived of matter as an eternal principle by the side of God. But then 
it was a principle in a very different ~ense from that in which God and ideas were 
principles. It was not the cause of the reality and essence of outward things, 
but was rather to be classed itself with non-existences. To it was to be ascribed 
that there could be outward things, but the perpetual flux and the necessary im- 
perfection of outward things were due to it also. With such a view of the mat- 
ter it is scarcely more strange that Plato felt no necessity of referring it to a 
cause, than that we feel none in respect to time and space.” Bib. Sacra, vol. ii., 

. 585. 
. + Tim. xvii. In the Laws this minute subdivision of the universe, with the 
varied offices of the inferior gods, is not so fully brought out, though it is suggest- 
ed. There it is soul in the widest sense that rules. ‘This was enough for his 
argument, without any farther precision or explanation, when dealing with 
the atheist, who denied all powers above man, be they one or many.”—Lewis, 


p. 230. 
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gin of nature, if even Anaxagoras had failed to hold with firm 
grasp his first most fruitful principle, Plato could frame no 
part of asystem into which it should not enter. Intelligence was 
the element of perfection. Hence, with more than simple con- 
currence, he connected soul and its operations with all his 
theories. The Timseus confessedly is nothing but a collection 
of the physical notions current in the various schools of the 
day. But they are arranged according to Plato’s own view of 
harmony, and especially by him are all things marshaled un- 
der the leadership of Mind.* 

In various classes the lower deities rise, from the humble 
guardian spirit to the Life that fills the vast rolling uni- 
verse. Incited by His own coopness, the Father of all reduced 
the chaotic mass of primeval matter to form and order; and 
considering that intelligence, even here, was better than its lack, 
and that intelligence was inseparable from soul, He endowed 
the universe with a Soul, pervading and controlling all its 
motions.t The body of the universe He formed from fire and 
earth ; and connected the two by air and water, in a strict pro- 
portion; making it indissoluble except by His own power. 
Globular, undecaying, perfect within itself, endowed with a 
circular motion, the universe was fashioned by the eternal 
Father “a blessed god.” Soul animates the entire frame, 
bound to the centre of the sphere and reaching through and 
filling every part; soul, not later-born, but more ancient than 
the perfected body. Within the bounds of this only-begotten 
universe, the greatest and best, every created thing is contained. 
The planets roll within its borders, each a winged god. The 
fixed stars—each one the vehicle of a directing spirit—hold 
their course on a far exalted plane. All move according to 
the principles of number and harmony. All partake in their 
nature of the eternal and the constant on the one hand, and of 
the mutable, on the other. 





* The views expressed in the Timeus “are not an idle ornament of a Platonic 
dialogue, but opinions which were gradually formed in Plato’s mind as he fol- 
lowed out the thought that all in nature has its end and design, and is planned 
by reason and intelligence.”—Ritter, ii., p. 380. 

+ Cf. Vocab. Phil., Anima Mundi. 

¢ Tim. x-xv. 
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And now the Deity prepares to fill the world with life. 
The air, the sea, the dry land, are peopled; but not directly 
by His forming hand. The celestial gods having been formed, 
and the race of deities known in the Greek Theogony being 
generated, the great Architect commits to the former the crea- 
ation of the inferior races, Himself compounding the immortal 
part. Thus the Supreme Being was the immediate Author of 
the human soul; composing it of the same elements as the 
soul of the universe, though somewhat reduced in purity, He 
made it divine and immortal, and declared its fate according 
to its chosen course of life.* This high position assigned to the 
nobler part of man, raises him above the material world 
in which he was placed, and makes him subordinate only to 
the race of gods. 

The human body is the work of God’s servants, who curi- 
ously knit the frame together from borrowed portions of the 
four elements—a debt to be repaid at death—and make it a 
mortal home for an immortal spirit.t The details of the work, 
carried out at great length, we need not dwell upon. A few 
words at the close of the Timseus embrace the formation of 
birds, reptiles, fishes, and quadrupeds. 

In all we see Intelligence ruling supreme. And Intelli- 
gence and all its works proceed from the one eternal God. 
And Goodness likewise directed all. Wisdom and Goodness 
are stamped on the circle of the heavens, are inwoven into 
the very texture of the earth, and whatsoever breathes upon 
it, and into the essence of spirit. Wisdom and Goodness,— 
these are not occasional, but ever-pervading principles in the 
Platonic Philosophy. The teachings of Socrates are carried 
out most consistently. No other scheme of ancient philoso- 
phy reached this clearness of conception. No other intro- 
duced a God so perfectly endowed with these shining attri- 
butes, and made them stand foremost, always and without 
fear. Plato is as much distinguished by the ¢ruth of these 
fundamental points as by the sublimity of his conceptions. 
He found a God. He made Him supreme, and wise, and 
good, and consistently held Him forth in this character. And 





+ Tim. xviii. 





* Tim. xvi., xvii. 
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he calls us, and called those of his day, to admire the proofs of 
God’s creative power and providential care—all in harmony, 
all upheld by His beneficence. His benign providence is fully 
argued in the Laws,* showing that sleepless watch is main- 
tained by the heavenly powers over all—the least—of the 
affairs of men. And again, He is represented as giving the 
new-created man into the charge of the celestial beings who 
had assisted at his creation, and exhorting them to rule well 
and graciously over him, that he might not become a source of 
evil to himself.+ 

These representations of the divine power and providence are 
scarcely consistent with the view that would confound the 
Deity with His work. M. Bautain finds the germ of Pan- 
theism in Plato’s doctrines. He says, “It will not be neces- 
sary to press very much the Platonian dualism, in order to 
find in it this error; for, according to Plato, there is no exist- 
ence, no perfection, no beauty, except in the spiritual, intelli- 
gible world. The world of matter, the hylé, has neither 
existence nor beauty; it expresees only privation, limitation, 
non-existence.”{ These words, we think, do not fairly inter- 
pret our philosopher. And further on M. Bautain admits 
that Plato in reality does not go beyond dualism, though he 
stops short by a logical inconsistency.§ This is well enough 
for a comparison of systems. But for our purpose the chief 
inquiry should be, whether in any way Plato was able to 
escape from the almost universal. error of his age. If he did 
escape, we will not quarrel with the mode, nor thrust him 
back into bondage. He is often enough in the dark, he is not 
entirely consistent, but, on the whole, he seems to separate 
sufficiently between the Deity and His organized work, as well 
as between Him and the primordial matter.| 





*B.x + Tim. xvii., end. 

¢ Trans. in Theol. Eclectic, Vol. IIL, p. 96. $ Jb. p. 109. 

| Ackermann acknowledges the presence of Pantheistie tendencies and ideas in 
Plato, but remarks: “ Pantheism, in the proper sense of the word, does not ex- 
ist everywhere where Pantheistic elements may be found; the latter occur fre- 
quently, the first rarely occurs.” Chr. Element, p. 258. Of. Initia philosoph. 
Platonicw, IIL, p. 251. 
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The doctrine of Necessity emerges in this connection. In 
the whole work of arranging the universe and ordering its 
parts, the Deity was opposed by a force inherent in the mate- 
rial wherewith He wrought. There was a struggle between 
mind and the intractability of matter, and the latter is repre- 
sented as being overeome only by force; and, even thus, com- 
ing short of perfection.* This notion, found in all human 
philosophies, is grounded on the universal sentiment of an 
eternal combat between good and evil. It is a deep-seated 
feeling in the heart of man; and it is curious to note how 
little man has been able to fathom the real depth of the prob- 
lem. This hostility and struggle are real. But it is a moral 
disorder and conflict ; while human speculations have always 
made the prime offense rest in a material cause. Matter in 
itself has been made evil, and the source of evil to the spirit. 
What an error is this—the offspring of a darkened heart— 
changing the very ground and terms of depravity,—the most 
sad and real fact in the moral government of God! Plato 
was not free from the error, and in this form it emerges here.t+ 








* Tim, xxi. 
+ Cf. “Plato against the Atheists,” Ex. xxxi. May not Prof. Lewis lay too 
much stress on the assertion in the Laws that there are “ two svuls, at least; the 
one beneficent, the other able to work injury”? In deducing the doctrinejof 
two uncreated principles, both personal in the same sense, he perhaps interprets 
too strongly a casual personification of Plato’s. That Plato weighed carefully 
the data in the dark problem of the origin of evil, is evident. That he wavered 
in opinion, and finally failed of a satisfactory result, as all must, is certain. 
But it seems more consonant with his other teachings to think that he did not 
really set a malevolent, self-existent soul in opposition to the Good Spirit. All 
that opposes God, whether in the moral or physical world, is only, in a manner, 
personified into an evil principle. Explanation is thus given to the different 
accounts in the Laws, Republic, Timwus, and Politicu', as quoted by Mr. Lewis, 
(p. 212). The myth introduced by him from the last dialogue is confirmatory of 
this; and is deeply interesting as showing one way in which the mind may con. 
eeive of the entrance and working of evil. ‘God himself, at one time, guides 
this universe and turns it round. Again, he abandons it to itself, when the 
periods of its destined times have received their full complement,” &c. p. 213. 
The universe, partaking of the divine, strives to keep a uniform course ; but par- 
taking also of matter, it is more or less turned aside, and evils ensue. “ Neither 
must we suppose that two Gods with opposing purposes conduct its revolutions,” 
&c. p. 214. Here the cause of error is expressly assigned fo an innate physical 
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Bat evil could not rule. Ont of all the sovereign Deity 
brings harmony and unity ; and the universe, fashioned with 
consummate skill, and ordered by perfect laws, from center to 
circumference beats with the Thought of God as a heart- 
stroke. The doctrines of Pythagoras were turned, in their 
general principles, to good account by his disciple; and are 
made to fit into and perfect a more noble structure than their 
author had conceived. They are made to render more appar- 
ent, by the aid of mathematical relations, the supreme wisdom 
and care seen in creation. 

In the Statesman,* as we have seen, is given a curious 
picture of the early race of men under the reign of Saturn. 
That deity is described as watching over his charge, as a shep- 
herd watches his flock,—leading them and providing for them 
in asimple, primitive way, not unlike that given in Scripture, 
and agreeing with the many delightful dreams of a golden 
age. While the deity himself presided over them they were 
blessed, according to the desire and injunction of the Supreme 
Ruler, who committed them to his hands. But when left to 
less watchful care, disasters attend them, and convulsions rack 
the world. This is fabie. But it agrees well with the views 
already set forth. -The feelings and purposes of the Sovereign 
Deity are Beneficence itself in the formation and ordering of 
all things; and Intelligence guides His counsels, 

Thus, according to Plato, is the world in the hands of a wise 
and good God. 

IV. We come next to consider the relation of that Being to 
the moral world. 

What, more fully, is the character of the Supreme Being? 
In what position does He stand to virtue and vice, and to the 
spiritual welfare of His creatures? Such an inquiry is im- 
portant. We are anxious to know on what plane Plato will 
put the Author of all things in respect to moral phenomena. 





perversity ; and this cause operates through various vicissitudes, engendering 
woe and ruin, until God again takes the helm. 

Of. Review of Mr. Lewis’s work. Bib. Sacra, Vol. II, pp. 536-9. Also, 
Cudworth, “Intel. System of Universe,” Vol. I., p. 295, seq. Also, Grote’s, 
Plato, Vol. IIL, p. 249, on meaning of word necessity in the Timeus. 

* Cap. 15, 16. 
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This, also, will be a test-question as to his own spiritual in- 
sight and sense of need, and will determine his standing among 
the philosophers of his day. Without doubt he is the most 
spiritual of all ancient inquirers after truth. And the God he 
has found is placed high above the gods of the popular my- 
thology. But do we tind a Christian Theism in his works? 
Far from that. The figure is imperfect enough, and the lines 
often undecided. But there are glimpses of truth there never 
caught by others of his time,—we may say, by none of any 
age without a revelation. There are attributes ascribed to the 
Deity, and tenaciously held, that place the God of Plato in a 
position of holy majesty and dignity. 

1. He is not the Author of evil.* It would be a contradiction, 
in the view of our philosopher, to call Him good, while yet he 
in any wise producedevil. For it is the nature of good to pro- 
duce good. ‘“ Accordingly,” he says, “ good is not the cause of 
all things, but only of the good, not of the evil.”+ God, to 
his mind, is essentially perfect ; and so the source of blessings 
alone. Whatever may be said of the argument, the conclusion 
is positive, and is marked by a tune showing the conviction of 
the writer. And he says, further, that if we admit that great 
woes and signal judgments,—as in the case of Niobe, the 
Pelopides, and the Trojans,—are from God, we must do it 
with the understanding that God stands clear in His justice 
and goodness, and that He has chastised with a view to the 
benefit of the sufferer.{ What can be more decisive? Plato 
here stands firm, where many under stronger light waver. He 
has answered, in part, at least, what such men as Bayle have 
pronounced unanswerable. Even at the outset, at the first 
formation of souls, the Deity gave them laws, and declared a 





* Upon the origin of evil Ritter says: “In Plato we nowhere arrive at ita true 
and ultimate cause.” Though involving an incongruity, “it was perfectly 
accordant with his general habit of thought to find it in the corporeal nature 
which, in this world, is the obstacle to perfection,—i. e. to reduce it to a purely 
negative idea,—either the nature of ‘other’ or the necessity in the sensible 
world.” Hist. Anc. Phil., II, p. 375. He isin a strait between the supremacy he 
has ascribed to God and mind, on the one hand, and free will in both the universe 
and man on the other, But in any event—whatever the effect upon his philoso. 
phy—he holds fast to the goopngss of God. 


+ Repub. B. IL, ¢. 18. t Jb. , 19. 
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destiny according to their course; that He might be free from 
blame for the evil into which they should plunge.* 

2. And, again, the Deity declares Himself, in that He 
makes Right triumph in His dominions. Perceiving the 
nature of virtue and vice—their inherence in the soul and 
their contrary results—He so arranged that virtue should tri- 
umph over vice throughout the universe.”+ Here is proof of 
the highest beneficence; a Being loving righteousness and 
hating iniquity ; no passive God indifferent to the character of 
His works, but one choosing goodness and truth, and providing 
in His eternal counsels for the overthrow of evil. 

8. His own nature also is pure, and free from falsehood. It 
was not the purpose of Plato to make direct attacks upon the 
theology of his day. He despised the crude and blasphemous 
myths of the poets, for he had higher conceptions of the 
divine agency. He felt that unity, purity,t and perfection 
were demanded in that Being who formed the worlds. He 
makes Him unchaugeable,—not becoming better, His perfec- 
tion forbids that ;—nor worse, His divine nature will not suf- 
fer that degradation.§ And unchangeable in His own being, 
He will not condescend to deceive His creatures. No con- 
ceivable motive—neither ignorance, nor fear, nor love—can 
influence the divine mind to depart from truth. Pure and 
true in His nature, neither by word nor deed, by dream or 
vision, will He lead astray.| This was a blow, not only at 
the “lying poets,” but at the popular mythology. Jn a covert 
and cautious way, unlike the fatal course of his master, he 
would purify the notions of his age, and make them more 
worthy of the eternai God.§ 

4, The moral qualities find their perfection in God. When 
Socrates takes up the discourse in the Banquet, we rise with him 
in a lofty flight, and see beauty leaving one by one its restric- 
tions, until it rests in unchangeable perfection. Then we look 
upon Beauty itself—divested of all that can mar or dim. And 
Love follows, and grows holier as its object becomes purer.** 





* Tim. xvii. + Laws, B. X, ¢, 12. 
¢ On the purity of the divine nature, Cf 1 Alcibiades, c. 58. 
§ Repub. B. IL, c. 20. | 20. c. 20, 21. 


J Cf Butler, Vol. II., pp. 253, 254. ** Banquet, c. 35. 
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So goodness finds its perfection in the Being supremely good. 
And justice, mercy, love, purity, and holiness have their end 
and fulfillment in Him. This being so, we have a God just in 
His ways, perfect in His attributes, far above the common con- 
ceptions of Plato’s age. 

5. Again, this Being looks to obedience rather than sacri- 
fice. It would be derogatory to the divine nature to suppose 
that the gods can be turned aside from the right by oblations 
as bribes. They regard the soul, as holy and just, rather than 
gifts and sacrifices. The sentiment of Plato is well given, in 
this respect, in a dialogue of which he himself may not have 
been the author. To Alcibiades, Socrates is described* as 
narrating the tradition, showing the Lacedemonians blessed 
above the Athenians through their more sincere and noble 
prayers. They offered indeed no worthy sacrifices, while 
their rivals loaded the altars of the gods with gifts. But the 
petition that heaven would grant them ever what was noble 
and honorable, with what was good, availed over the offerings 
and low desires of the Athenians. And he concludes, “ It 
appears, therefore, that Justice and Prudence are especially 
esteemed by the gods.” A remarkable passage in the Lawst 
shows the state of heart which is acceptable to God, and the 
attitude in which men should approach Him. The humble, 
the pure and sincere may draw nigh and obtain a blessing. 
Like Him in nature, the holy man is dear to the Deity, and his 
offerings are not in vain.t We seem here to be reading the 
words of a Christian, rather than a heathen, philosopher. 

6. Plato shows nowhere a clearer insight into the character 
of God, and man’s relations to Him, than when he declares 





* 2 Alcib, ¢, 18-22. + B.iv., c. 8, 

¢ The strictures of Grote (“ Plato,” &e., III., pp. 420-427), though they may 
be applicable to the general position of the Laws, seem too harsh upon the point 
here in question. We conceive that sacrifices offered in a right spirit, and with a 
view to honor God, are by no means deemed reprehensible by Plato; only when 
made from base and cowardly motives are they considered impious It appears, 
then, not the intention here, “that the Gods, though persuadable by every one 
else, were thoroughly unforgiving. deaf to any prayer or sacrifice from one who 
had done wrong :” the calculating transgressor is indeed banished from the altars 
of a righteous Deity. 
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likeness to Him to be our aim. This is not a transient 
thonght. It pervades his works, and enters wherever the 
destiny of the soul is discussed. We are not indeed to look 
for that high holiness in which we have been instructed ; but, 
with his worthy conceptions of the divine nature, it is signifi- 
cant when he enjoins the nearest possible resemblance to God* 
as the aim of man. We find in Aim no such dreams as fill the 
Oriental schools. He does not propose absorption into the 
Deity as the end of perfection, but likeness in moral character 
to Him. The soul of man is kept distinct in its personality to 
the end through all its changes. The doctrine of Transmigra- 
tion is held,+ after the example of Pythagoras. But the soul 
is carried through these changes, when necessary for its puri- 
fication, with a view to living at last in the presence and 
under the smile of God. For this it is disciplined and in- 
structed, and stripped of its low and earthly views, and wash- 
ed from the gross contamination of mortal flesh; till its 
thoughts and desires shall be elevated to the divine realities to 
which it is allied by nature, and with which it was created to 
hold converse. t 

Here, again, is the implication that matter in itself is evil, 
and degrades the spirit. And it is even taught that only a 
few of the nobler minds will, in fact, ever reach the presence 
of divine realities, and, purified, spend an eternity in blessedness. 
But he draws a picture that would make us long for that 
state. A well-known passage in the Pheedrus§ shows the eager 
struggle for the high glories of the divine presence. We have 
not space for it here. Suflice it, that the soul is there repre- 
sented under the image of a charioteer drawn by two winged 
coursers ; the one of divine breed, and beautiful and noble in 
his bearing, the other of different extraction and unruly. As 
Jupiter leads the train in a winged chariot, the gods accom- 
pany him, and with well-trained steeds ascend to the outer 
circle of the heavens, and there gaze upon Truth in its essence 





* In Theat. c. 84, 85, he says this resemblance consists in possessing a just 
and holy character, together with wisdom; and herein is the only escape for 
man from evil. 

¢ Phedrus, c. 61. Tim. xvii. ¢ Cf. Ritter, I, p. 597. § C. 54, et seq. 
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and undimmed glory. They behold Justice, and Temperance, 
and Knowledge, and every other reality, in their perfection, 
and feast their souls on these sights. Other spirits follow as 
best they may. Some, perchance, urge the lagging steed up 
the difficult heights, and catch glimpses of the pure and serene 
beauties of that highest sphere. But they maintain their 
place only by the hardest, as the vicious courser seeks to drag 
them down. Others are not able to urge their chariots up 
these paths, and sink to a lower and more groveling life, and 
may not for ages again attempt the ascent. Still there is long- 
ing for those nobler spheres to which the better part of the soul 
soars of its own divine nature, and where lies its true nourish- 
ment; but vice drags it down. 

Here is shown the arduous path that leads to the soul’s per- 
fection in bliss. Here is the road to divine knowledge, and 
the contemplation of truth. By following virtue, and contem- 
plating divine things, and by crushing the passions of the low- 
er nature, dves the soul, according to Plato, wing itself for 
that blessed and satisfying life among the gods. This, with 
him, is not mere fancy, though he has clothed the truth in the 
richest garb of the imagination. Virtue is required for the 
soul’s perfection, else it sinks into the unseemly form of the 
grosser animals. It is this, and this only, that shall finally 
elevate it to the presence of God. Virtue—not passive alone, 
but born from an earnest struggle with the enticements of the 
flesh and of the world—a wise and careful formation of the life 
to the nobler impulses of the soul. 

Truly, here issomething positive. The lines are firm, though 
they do not complete the character of an all-righteous God 
upon the Christian model; nor fill up the life of the soul with 
deeds of love and mercy and patience and long-suffering, which 
One higher than Plato has enjoined. But morality, and the 
perfection of the spirit, is the aim of the whole Platonic phi- 
losophy; and it is this high end that has given him his hold 
upon our reverence and affection. 

Can this God of Plato be confounded with the mere Jdea 
of the Good ?—although in that idea—the last to be reached 
by man—we certainly come nearest to a true apprehension of 
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Him.* Is it a merely impersonal essence? Not so; Helives 
and acts, chooses and plans. He formed and upholds the dif- 
ferent classes of the gods, and the race of mortals; and it is 
the highest aim of man to seek likeness to His pure and holy 
character. And He, too, has brought harmony into the moral 
world, as He has made beanty and order pervade the physical 
universe. As Former and Governor of all things, the eternal 
God of Plato sits supreme. 

7. A single word on a point connected with this general 
subject. Plato combats the notion, that the moral quality of 
actions is dependent on the will of the Deity. In the Lawst+ 
he meutions, with disapproval, the opinion that the qualities 
just and unjust, good and evil, have no existence in the nature 
of things, but are the result of human enactments. And in 
the Euthyphron,t Socrates brings the argument to the point, 
that the gods love holiness because it is such in its nature; 
not that it is such essentially, because they approve it. The 
divine will, he argues, does not fix arbitrarily the morality of 
actions. That has an eternal and immutable basis. Cudworth 
found thus far, in fact, an ally in our philosopher.§ 

Such is the Deity set forth in this first of human philoso- 
phies. We hold, that, with munch error and darkness, it yet 
contains the principles of Theism, in the stricter and better 
sense of that word. Its evident leanings are towards Unity in 
an overruling providence. And by both its sympathies 
and its groundwork we are led to one God, rather than to 
many ; to an all-wise, and powerful, and good Being—the be- 
ginning, the middle, and ths end of all—and the principle and 
measure of all things. Sir William Hamilton makes this the 
test of a true notion of a God: “ It is not until the two attri- 
butes of intelligence and virtue, or holiness,.are brought in, 
that the belief in a primary and omnipotent cause becomes the 
belief in a veritable Divinity.”| And are nut these conditions 
—by no means perfectly, but in some good degree—fulfilled 





* Of. Butler, vol. ii., p. 61, note. Ackermann says: “God is not the idea of the 
good itself; the idea of the good only expresses most perfectly that which God 
is to all being and becoming—the paternity and operation of God.” p. 158. 

+B. x., ¢. 4. ¢C. 12! § Cf. Lewis, Excur, xiv, 


|. Metaphysics, p. 19. 
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in Him whom Plato has honored with chiefest honor? An 
eternal, most powerful—we cannot strictly say omnipotent— 
First Cause; endowed with holiness and intelligence; He 
approaches this standard. True, the many inferior gods too of- 
ten shut him out of view; but at times He comes clearly forth. 
The impression, in reading Plato, is abiding, that he believes 
in and sees, though dimly, and struggles up toward one per- 
fect God. He is in heart a Monotheist. 

We search in vain, it is true, for an enduring, holy indigna- 
tion against sin in the divine breast, that must kindle 
the fires of endless punishment. We search in vain fora 
redemption devised and offered through infinite love. And we 
search in vain for any true views of the nature of sin. The 
theory, that “no one is willingly evil,” vitiates the entire doc- 
trine of human depravity and ill-desert. Professor Butler is 
right in marking these defects in the system before us.* But, 
on the other hand, we wonder at the insight, that, uninspired 
has penetrated so far into the works and being and attributes 
vf God. We: feel that in the great disciple of Socrates there 
is a heart loving all truth, and only truth; and a mind that 
has gone deeper, and risen higher, and taken a wider circuit to 
gain and harmonize truth, than any other in like surround- 
ings. 

We are sure that “the greatest moralist that ever lived” 
would have rejoiced—to borrow the sentiment of anothert— 
to have “ found the human race in the arms of Christianity,” 
and instructed in and elevated by the teachings of the Gospel 
of the Son of God. Yes, we believe Plato would have wel- 
comed that divine revelation with its blessed doctrines, “ which 
in germ were already at the foundation of his own spirit, 
and of which more than one trait can be found in his 
works.” 

V. To trace, with much minnteness, the crigin of Plato’s 
views on this subject in the earlier philosophies, would require 
a more extended knowledge than we possess of those ancient 
forms of thought. We know only their general outlines, and 
most prominent points. But probably if we knew all, we 





* Leotures, vol. ii., p. 281. + Cousin, True Beaut, and Good. p, 842-3. 
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should find that in only one or two cases such principles had 
been reached as became in this matter directly the foundations 
of Plato’s belief. That he was well acquained with the details 
of former and contemporary speculations, we may be sure. 
And we may be certain that they were as food and stimulus 
to his own mind, powerful and original as it was. Independ- 
ent in all his theories, he yet had before him the reasonings of 
every previous school and teacher of eminence. That he 
should not use these views, at least as stepping-stones, or by 
contrast to bring out and define more perfectly his own con- 
ceptions, would be unreasonable to suppose. He did use them, 
and rectified and enlarged upon them.* 

His principal biographer has assured us of three sources 
whence he chiefly drew his materials and manner of philoso- 
phizing. The influence of Heraclitus, Pythagoras, and Socra- 
tes, each is seen in his system; and Parmenides and Anaxa- 
goras had also, with many others, ashare in forming it. As to 
his theology, in particular, it is incredible that the doctrines of 
Socrates, so full of a wise and gracious Providence, should 
have been lost upon him. We see it in the ever-present care 


of the heavenly powers for man, and in a designing and bnild- 
ing Architect. These lessons of his revered master were fruit- 
ful in shaping his views of a Supreme Being; and we cannot 
doubt that, but for easily understood reasons, he would have 
maintained a still simpler form of doctrine.t 





* Of Plato it may justly be said, that he reduced into a beautiful whole the 
scattered results of the earlier Greek philosophy, reconciling their seeming dif- 
ferences and conflicting tendencies, From this fountain, as well as from the abun- 
dant sourcee of bis own good powers, flowed the rich elements of his philosophy.” 
Ritter, Hist. Anc. Phil., ii, p. 155. 

+ The following is Ritter’s estimate in brief of the theological position of Socra- 
tes: “ While the earlier philosophers did not entirely neglect the marks of de- 
sign discoverable in the universe, still they invariably confounded nature with 
intelligence; he, on the contrary, labored to show that reason is above nature, 
and that the natural is merely subservient to intellectual ends. The principal 
point in his theology was a conviction that the gods are omniscient and omni 
present, and that they rule everywhere by the law of goodness, and are all-suffi- 
cient. That besides this he held the Divine to be one, notwithstanding the mul- 
tiplicity of gods, is clearly to be inferred from his insight into the unity both 
of reason, and the object of intellectual thought.”—History Ane. Phil. ii., 


pp. 62, 68. 
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Going further back, the light that Anaxagoras had kindled 
shone for others, if not for himself. It caught the eye of Plato 
and became a clear and steady flame. Combating also the 
tenets of the Eleatic school, he could yet appreciate the simple 
purity of Xenophanes’ conceptions of God; and the declara- 
tion, that “ there is one God, among gods and men the greatest ; 
unlike to mortals in outward shape, unlike in mind and 
thought,” would find with hima ready response. A Being 
uncansed, all-powerful and good, pure spirit and intelligence, 
—these were conceptions that would find quick lodgment in 
Plato’s mind. 

In the early Ionic school there was, of course, no trace of a 
personal Deity. Water, air, and fire divided the sovereignty 
of the universe. There was nothing but the barest material- 
ism. ‘Thales’ views were too crude to reach anything like an 
ordering Intelligence pervading the universe. The Atomic 
school could give nothing more satisfactory; it left no room 
for spirit, for it professed to explain all things by the con- 
course of material atoms. But there was something even in 
the grossness of these early beliefs to stimulate a better growth 
when the seed should once germinate. 

With Pythagorean principles the Platonic philosophy was 
deeply tinged. The theology of Pythagoras was, however, 
vague and unsatisfactory, so far as we can trace it, but yield- 
ing some views worthy of being adopted into a better system. 
Under the form of a Monad, or absolute Unity, something like 
a controlling Presence is fuund harmonizing all motion and 
life ; and the characteristics of this Deity, if so it may be call- 
ed, are familiar through adoption among Plato’s views. It 
was the Supreme Good; likeness to it was to be the aim of 
man; and evil found its origin elsewhere. The teachings of 
Socrates naturally brought this Being with far greater distinct- 
ness and perfection before the thonghts of his pupil.* 





*“ The doctrine of Anaxagoras had a considerable influence upon the opinions 
of the Socratic school; but the doctrines of the Pythagoreans also helped to shape 
the system of Plato, and it seems to hsve been from these two sources that he 
derived the dogma of a supreme divine intelligence on the one hand, and the 
soul of the world on the other.” Bib. Sacra, vol. ii., p. 558, 


VOL. XXVIII. 43 
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To realize the very gradual approach of the ancient mind to 
even the simplest forms of a true theology, we have only to 
see the efforts of such men as Thales, Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, 
and Xenophanes, to free themselves from the old theogonies, 
and to introduce some more rational principle for an explana- 
tion of the universe.* Step by step they drew nearer the 
goal; reason both demanding a better solution of the problem, 
and at the same time perplexed and almost powerless before 
its intricacies. The father of the Eleatics seemed reaching 
firm ground, but Parmenides, his successor, carried his views 
into Pantheism, and Zeno and Melissus could not escape 
these bonds. Anaxagoras entered the right path but soon went 
aside. And weighing all these contradictions, the first of the 
Sophists declared that he neither knew whether the gods exist- 
ed, nor what were their attributes.t ‘lhe sober sense of Socra- 
tes escaped these errors, and found a God purer in His mode 
of existence than the sage cared to reveal. 

‘These were the theories, in part, that lay before Plato, 
and with which he was perfectly familiar. If he borrowed 
from them, it was in the way of a master-mind; selecting 
by instinct the best materials, and building on a plan of his 
own. His doctrine of a Gud, with its related subjects, was 
clearer and more consistent with truth than any that had 
preceded. But this is not all. Plato reached a plane that 
none of his successors, of whatever school, occupied. The 
greatest name after his is that of Aristotle; but the intelli- 
gent First Cause of the Peripatetic scarcely deserves the 
name of God. And after this we find no God in the schools, 
save the Stoic, till heathen thought merges in Christian, 
And of the Stoics, Cleanthes sings best the praises of the Deity ; 
but his notes, though beautiful, celebrate Fate, as well as the 
glories of God. 

In Plato alone is found the broadest groundwork of Theism, 
and a system that requires the presence and sustaining power 





* With Ritter and Butler, cf. Grote, Hist. of Greece, vol. i., pp. 367-347. 
iv., pp. 381-890. 
+ lbid, vol. viii., p. 365. 
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of mind, and that is animated by divine Wisdom and Good- 
ness. This conception, in its length and breadth, he borrowed 
from none. And he bequeathed it to none. His defects on 
this point only attest in the strongest way the necessity of a 
revelation from Him in whom we live and move; who is not 
far from every one of us; but for whom we grope as in the 
night. The prayer of every earnest inquirer among the an- 
cients was, * O, that some god would teach us!”’ 
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Arnoite I1—HISTORICAL CREDIBILITY OF LUKE IL, 1-5, 


Few passages in the New Testament have given so much 
trouble to interpreters and church historians as that relating to 
the “ taxing,” “ when Cyrenius was governor of Syria,” which 
we find in Luke ii. 2. The early Christian writers, indeed, 
saw nothing strange in a general census of the Roman Em- 
pire, or in Luke’s assertion that it took place when Quirinius 
was head of the Syrian province. That they readily received 
the declaration touching a general c2nsus may be turned into 
an argument to show that there was nothing unhistorical in an 
event of that kind; for it does not appear that in the attacks 
on the gospels that statement was particularly assailed, nor 
that the Christian writers, some of whom were well versed in 
Roman usages, found from their own examinations that it 
needed special defense. As for the date, however, we cannot 
suppose that they had so much synchronistic skill as even to 
find a difficulty of themselves where one existed ; the difficult 
points in chronology require an amount of research which was 
beyond their reach, and an acquaintance with astronomical 
science which has been attained only within the few past 
centuries. 

To modern interpreters this passage has been a veritable 
cross. There are two points which needed to be settled and 
supported against objections :—was there a general census in 
the time of Augustus, and did it fall within the Syrian pres- 
idency of Quirinius; or, in other words, could Christ have 
been born while he was holding that office, and at the time of 
a general census? Besides these main difficulties, others started 
up to join their company, when earnest and repeated examin- 
ation was directed to the passage in question. How could a 
country, not yet reduced to the form of a province and under 
an allied or protected king, be subjected to the census? Why 
should Joseph go to Bethlehem and take Mary with him? 
These doubts gave strength to the suspicions that the accounts 
of the nativity are fabulous or mixed with errors of fact, and 
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in turn gained strength from the predisposition to suspect the 
acconnts of our Lord’s miraculous birth. Against these dubia 
vecata believers in supernatural revelation have contended 
with weak or with solid arguments; they have given new 
meanings to the text in Luke, in order to avoid apparent con- 
tradictions of fact ; they have proposed new solutions of the 
agency which Quirinius had in taking the census; they have 
confined the census itself to Judea, or made it a simple enu- 
meration of inhabitants. 

Meanwhile a greater acquaintance with Roman law and ar- 
cheology has served to throw new light upon the system 
adopted under Augustus of utilizing the resources of the em- 
pire, and of spreading an institution something like the earlier 
Roman census through all the provinces. It has been argued, 
also, by classical scholars of our age, and not in the first in- 
stance by theologians, that Quirinius was more than once the 
provincial governor or emperor’s legate in Syria. This opinion, 
indeed, was not wholly new, fer so early a writer as Baronius 
suggested it, for which he is severely rebuked by his more 
learned countryman Noris (Norisius), as indeed he well might 
be, since he confuses chronology, and his opinion seems to be 
merely an unsupported guess.* But another learned Italian— 
San Clemente—revived the same opinion in regard to a two- 
fold legation of Quirinius in Syria, and supported it by argu- 
ments of weight.t His arguments found advocates among the 
classical scholars of Germany ; his reference to Quirinius of a 
mutilated inscription, which speaks of some man who was 
President of Syria twice, has been accepted by Bergmann and 
Theodor Mommeen, while A. W. Zumpt, although he refers 
this inscription to another Roman, contemporary with Quiri- 
nius, seeks to show, on historical grounds, that Quirinius was 





* Baronius says (Annal i., 67, ed, Antwerp): ‘‘ Contra Jusephi deliria certo ap- 
pareret sub Augusto imperatore, vivente Herode seniore, reperiri duplicem, immo 
triplicem Quirini in Syria prefecturam, primam post consulatum ipsius, que 
exemplo aliorum potuerit esse prolixior, seeundam cum Caio, ipsi inhwrente Rec- 
tore, tertium post ejus mortem, cum eam solus administraret.” Nothing could 
be more false than to place any presidency of Quirinius in Syria before the 
death of Herod. And this first presidency after his consulship is a pure fiction. 
+ In his treatise de vulgaris era emendatione, (Rome, 1793.) 
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twice employed in that special service.* The subject received 
its first exhaustive treatment from this learned archeologist, 
and all who now examine it, whether they assent to his con- 
clusions or not, must own their great obligations to his nice 
and wide scholarship. 

It is not strange that this new discovery, if we may so call 
it, should be thought to throw light on Luke ii., 1-3, and be 
made use of by the commentators. Professor Schaff, for 
example, who keeps pace with the learning of the day, and 
whose standing as a scholar entitles him to high respect, regards 
it as furnishing a solution for one class of the difficulties 
which have perplexed biblical exegesis. In his corrections of 
Van Oosterzee’s commentary on Luke (in Lange’s series), af- 
ter advocating what is no doubt the right interpretation, he 


uses the foliowing words : 

“There is another and a better solution of the chronological difficulty which 
should be mentioned, viz: the assumption that Quirinius was twice governor of 
Syria, once three years before Christ, down to the birth of Christ (A. U. 750-753), 
and once about 6-11 after the birth of Christ (760). A double legation of 
Quirinius in Syria has recently been made almost certain by purely antiquarian 
researches from two independent testimonies, viz: 1. From a passage in Tacitus, 
Annales iii., 48. as interpreted by Zumpt.—2. From an old monumental inescrip- 
tion, ete. We hold, then, to a doable census under Quirinius: the first (7pdr7) 
took place under his first Syrian governorship, and probably in connection wtth 
a general census of the whole empire (the breviarium totius imperii), including 
the dominion of Herod as a rez socius, and this is the one intended by Luke in 
our passage ; while the second took place several years afterwards, during his 
second governorship, and had reference only to Palestine, with the view to fix 
its tribute, after it had become a direct Roman province (A. U. 759), and this is 
the census mentioned in Acts v., 37, and by Josephus in Antiq. xviii., 1,63. It 
is certain that Augustus held at least three census populi of the empire.” 


As there appear to be several weak points in this explana- 





* In his treatise de Syria Romanorum provincia in the second volume of his 
Commentationes Epigraphicw, pp. 88-107 (Berlin, 1854). The historian The- 
odor Momensen expressed his opinion in R. Bergmann’s essay de inscriptione 
Latina ad P. 8. Quirinium, ut videtur, referenda, (Berlin, 1851), a brochure which 
the writer has never seen. The whole subject is reéxamined by Dr. Her- 
mann Gerlach in a little work entitled “die Rémische Statthilter in Syrien und 
Judwa,” ete. (Berlin, 1865)—a work of a theologian not completely at home in 
matters relating to classical antiquity. In the same year and at the same place, 
Mommeen, the historian, published his “res gestae divi Augusti,” (see note 
infra), to which he subjoins a short but excellent commentary on the inscription 
in question, entitled “de P, Sulpici Quirini titulo Tiburtino.” 
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tion given by Dr. Schaff, we take the liberty of subjecting it 
to a free examination, in doing which we intend not to confine 
ourselves to the points which he has made, but to discuss the 
whole question. It opens before us in three divisions: What 
is the true sense of the passage in Luke? Was Quirinius con- 
cerned in a census of Judea when our Lord was born? And 
was there a general census of the Roman Empire, such as Luke 
seems to conceive of? 

I. The natural interpretation of v. 2, that which would, 
without doubt, first suggest itself to the mind, is that “ this 
apographe or census took place as the first one when Cyrenius 
was Governor of Syria.” Here then Luke conceives of the 
first census as opposed to subsequent ones, whether those subse- 
quent ones took place under Quirinius or afterwards. He 
means, certainly, to be understood that this was the first census, 
and that it took place when Quirinius was Governor ; but we 
cannot argue that he knew anything of more than one census 
during the time of this man’s official connexion with Palestine. 
Furthermore, there is no indication in the sentence that Luke 
was acquainted with two Syrian legations of Quirinius, for then 
he could scarcely have failed to say }yeuovevovtog mparoy, etc., 
i.e. when Quirinius was for the first time Governor of Syria.” 

Nor can it be objected to this interpretation that zpwry 
ought to have the article if so taken. This is not true. We 
find that the ordinals zp@ro¢ and Zoyaro¢g often do without the 
article in Greek where a fuller style might insert them. Con- 
fining ourselves to the style of the New Testament, we find ex- 
amples like these: Apoc. xxii., 13, “I am the first and the 
last,” zp@ro¢ xai €oyatocg, while in i. 17 they have the article; 
I. Tim. i., 15, 16, “ to save sinners dy zp@rd¢ efye ey ; and “ I 
obtained mercy” fa év éuot zpdtw. Mark xii., 28, 29, 30, 
affords three parallel examples. Comp. I. Cor, xv., 26, &eyato¢ 
éyOpd¢ xatapyeitar 6 Bdvatog, where the two first words are in 
apposition to the subject, as zpwty (dxoypagy) in Luke. 

Now, in order to reconcile this statement with the fact, that 
the only well known census—mentioned also by Luke, Acts v., 
37—with which Quirinius had to do as Governor of Syria, occur- 
red in 6 A. D., that is some nine years after the customary date 
of Christ’s birth, various expedients have been devised, which 
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labor under very serious objections. First, there are the des- 
perate expedients, such as the conjectural substitution of Sat- 
urninus for Quirinius in the text,* and the erasure from the 
text, as of a marginal note that had crept in, of the whole of the 
second verse, which, it is true, can be left out without weak- 
ening the connexion. Then some would read adry for airy, 
and would suppose a contrast to exist between the decree or 
déypa and the census itself, or actual execution of the decree. 
“The census itself took place —, when,” etc. But this is 
wholly untenable. For if the apographe or census itself did 
not take place until long after Christ’s birth, why did Joseph 
go to Bethlehem to get himself registered?” No distinction 
can be made between this self-registration and the execution 
of the decree to take the apographe. Moreover, if this had 
been the sense, 02 would inevitably have appeared after adr7. 

Others, without troubling ary, would rende éyévero em- 
phatically took effect, a meaning which it certainly cannot 
bear. Why, if this sense were to be expressed, was the word 
chosen which denotes simply coming into existence. Our trans- 
lators, who render zpwry as if it were zp@rov (“took place 
first,” i. e. did not take place until) seem to have had in mind 
an interpretation like the one just mentioned. 

“But the most popular expedient is that of making Ki vpnviov 
with its participle depend on zpwry, which is thus made to 
take a comparativesense. Or, more exactly, zpwr7 is made to 
mean not only the jirst, but also the first in relation to another 
census ; and the sense thus extracted is that “ this census took 
place before Quirinius was Governor in Syria.” In other 
words, there is an express caution not to confound this census 
with the better known one which was made in Judea after 
our Lord’s birth. It appears that Joseph Scaliger suggested 
this interpretation to Isaac Casaubon, but that great Greek 
scholar could not receive it. It survived his time, however, 
and has come into vogue in the recent discussions among the 





* H. Valesius (on Euseb. hist. eccles,, i., cap. v.) was of this opinion, which 
was of older date, since Baronius called it novatorum vesania. He says “ at 
mihi quidem videtur error in textu irrepsisse in Quirinii nomine, et pro Quirinio 
restituendum esse nomen Sentii Saturnini.” Why he thought so will appear in 
the sequel, when we come to consider a remarkable passage in Tertullian. 
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Germans. Huschke, the learned law-professor at Breslan, 
author of an essay—in many resjects excellent—on the census 
at the birth of Christ,* Neander, Tholuck, Wieseler, and others 
take this ground.t We will notice only Huschke’s positions 
which are defended at length and with quite an array of ex- 
amples. First, he adduces instances of the undoubted use of 
mpa@ro¢g with a genitive, like mzpérepo¢g or mpd, such as that in 
John i., 15, 30, dre tp@rd¢ pou Fy; xv., 18, Ste éué zpadrov budy 
pepionxev, and others in Greek writers, chiefly of a later age. 
An analogous construction is found in ii. Maccab. vii., 41, 
“the mother died after the sons,” ésydry tray vidv. This 
usage may be explained, perhaps, on the principle that jirst 
and ast, the extreme terms in the series of ordinals, are nat- 
urally conceived of in their relations to other terms following 
or preceding them, whence they acquire a comparative sense. 

Next Huschke calls attention to those forms of speech 
known to the Greek but still more to the Latin, where a par- 
ticiple agreeing with a noun performs with it the part of an ab- 
stract noun and a genitive, as wera Sddwva ofydpevor, after the 
departure of Solon, from Herodotus, dua Kapyydove xteCopevy, 
at the same time with the founding of Carthage, from Dionys 
of Halicurnassus. These forms of expression usually follow a 
preposition in both languages, as, in Greek, éx? Kipou Baar- 
Aedovrog, 80 with dzd, as dx’ Edxietdov dpyovroc, from the Arch- 
bishop of Euclid. So, without doubt, Luke might have said 
mpo K. hrepovedovrog. But Huschke again, somewhat unne- 
cessarily it should seem for his cause, finds a brevity in the ex- 
pression of our text, such as we see in Matt. v., 20, “unless 
your righteousness exceedithe scribes;”—a very common brachy- 








* Uber den zur zeit der geburt Jesu Christi gehaltenen census, Breslau, 1840, 
This was followed by another excellent little book—Uber den census und die 
Steuerver fassung der friihern Rémischen Kaiserzeit, Berlin, 1847. 

+ This opinion, which Wieseler long ago advocated in his Chronologische 
Synopse, he adheres to in his Zeitrechnung des Neuen Testaments, an article in 
Herzog’s Theol. Encycl., Supplement, published in 1866. A still later writing of the 
same eminent critic and chronologer,—Beitriige zur richtigen wiirdigung der 
Evangelien und der Evangelischen Geschichte, (Gotha, 1869,)—reached us just 
as this article was about to be put into type. We have delayed the printing in 
order to make ourselves acquainted with his views, and will give a brief synop- 
sis of them, as far as may be necessary, at the end of the present Article, 
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logy in Greek. So, here, before or earlier than Quirinius, etc., 
would mean “ earlier than the census which took place when 
Quirinius,” etc., ti¢ dxoypagic tie yevouérys being to be sup- 
plied. 

The reader of this ingenious but artificial solution can 
scarcely avoid the feeling that it is devised to get rid of a diffi- 
culty, honestly no doubt, but in a state of warped judgment. 
As Winer puts it, (N. Test. Gram. 6th ed., p. 219 of the Ger- 
man), the natural sense of the words being that “ this census 
took place as the first (census) when Quirinius was Governor of 
Syria,” how could Luke express avery different thought in the 
same language, without the consciousness that he would be 
misunderstood ; and if so, how could he write thus? But 
waiving this objection, no example has beep adduced—we 
venture to say none can be adduced—in which zp@ro¢ or 
mpdétepog governs a genitive with a participle. This must be 
regarded as very awkward, if not impossible Greek, as well 
as unnatural, since zpd with a genitive and better zpiv 7 with an 
infinitive would have readily been thought of as unambiguous 
and admissible expressions.* 


Having thus discussed the sense of v. 2, we add an observa- 
tion or two upon the rest of the passage. 

1. Jn those days, i. e. when the events of chapter first were 
happening. These words are not to be pressed. The ddypya 





* A monster of an expression, if it have any analogy with the case in hand, 
has been found by Tholuck in the Sept. Jer. xxix., 2, “ These are the words of 
the letter that Jeremiah the prophet sent —— after that Jeconiah — had de- 
parted,” etc, iorepov ifeAbbvros iexoviov, etc., in the original, after the going out 
of Jeconiah. Thus, if the translation followed the Hebrew, icrepov would gov- 
vern the following words. But it is scarcely conceivable that the translator 
could have taken the genitives in any other than the absolute construction, when, 
to follow the Hebrew construction, it would have been easy to say torepov } 
teABeiv iexoviav, etc, The sense, then, is afterwards, when J. had gone out, ete. 
And yet two instances of a strange use of the participle, not wholly unlike the 
one just given, may perbaps lead us to explain that one as a barbarous solecism, 
They are Jer. xxxi., $2, cited also Hebr. viii., 9, ‘In the day of my taking hold 
of their hand,” év jutpg ériAaBopuévov, etc, and Baruch ii., 28, “ As thou spakest 
by thy servant Moses in the day of thy commanding him to write the law, etc.,” 
bv qutpa tvreidaputvov cov abr, etc. In the Hebrew the infinitive was used in 
the first instance, and must have been found in the original text of Baruch. 
Why did the translator avoid an easy construction familiar to the Greeks by 
using the participle ? 
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may have “gone forth” some time before the birth of Jesus. 
If there was a general census at all, it must have been no small 
or short labor to take it over the empire, and it may have be- 
gun or ended sooner in one province than in another. 

2. The whole world. We may regard it as conceded that 
this does not mean the land of Judea—the whole inhabited 
land, but the whole Roman Empire, whether directly under 
Roman sway, or as Judea then was, indirectly. 

3. ’Anoypag7. This word, it is said, differs from dzoripnarc, 
which includes the notion of report and estimation of property. 
But dzoypag7 often and usually contains the same notions,as may 
be shown by copious examples, of which we give one or two 
from Dio Cassius in a note.* Of course this word would not 
imply that a levy of tribute necessarily followed, but this was 
the purpose of it. A mere enumeration of inhabitants, or one 
including population and property for the purpose of getting 
information concerning the provinces might be called an 
droypagy, as even census was occasionally used in a somewhat 
large sense. But here the act of persons going to the cities of 
their origin or ancestry shows that a mere census of population 
could not have been thought of. Moreover, this dxoypagy is 
spoken of as the first of its kind, but the others had undoubt- 
edly professions of property in view. 

This census took place, etc. A question may be raised 
whether here Luke meant to speak of a time when the general 
census everywhere was going on, or only that of Judea and 





* The usual expression in Dio Cass. is Groypagd¢ roveiofa:, and that, whether a 
Roman or a provincial census is spoken of. Examples of a Roman occur, in 
which droypada? is used in xliii., 24, liii., 1, liv., 35, lv., 18; Comp. also xliv., 78, 
lii., 17, 18, liv., 28. Examples of a provincial occur in liii., 28, (727 a. u.) lix., 
22, (792. u.) In the last Caligula, being short of money in Gaul, while gam- 
bling with dice, asked for rag rév TaAaraév aroypagac, and bad the richest proprie- 
tors put to death in order to raise the money. Itisremarked by a Roman lawyer, 
perhaps Cervidius Scaevola, in Huschke’s recent edition of the Jurisprud. Ante- 
justin que supers. (Berl., 1867), that the word census was especially applicable 
to the Roman census—i. e. as including all the formalities civil and sacred there 
observed, while the term professiones was more appropriate to the provincial de- 
clarations of property, ete., which was a term already in use at Rome for that 
part of the whole operation denoted by the census in a limited sense, But the 
term census itself is also used for what the provincials had to do. Comp. Tac. 
Annal. i., 31 (767 a. u.) Germanicum agendo Galliarum Censui tum intentum, 
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Syria. The first naturally suggests itself as his meaning, and 
yet we cannot help feeling that it is fair to suppose him to pass 
over in thought from the general to the local census, from the 
Roman Empire to Syria, or even to Judea, and to indicate the 
time of the latter. This may be called an inaccuracy, but it 
is one which a historian driving towards a main point, and re- 
gardless of extraneous particulars, might naturally fall into. 
This view of the transition of thought must be taken, unless 
we conceive of the Evangelist, as supposing that all persons 
through the empire, and not merely taxable persons in Judea, 
went to their respective cities (of domicil or of origin) in or- 
der to go through with the forms of the census. 

Because he was of the house, etc. It is plain that the nar- 
rative, as it came into Lnke’s hands, accounted for Joseph’s 
going to Bethlehem to comply with the requisitions of the 
census, on the ground that he was of David’s stock, and not on 
the ground that he held property there. 

To be tawed with Mary. Here the natural order suggests 
that Mary went to be registered as well as Joseph. In other 
words, civ Mapa is to be taken not only with dvéfy but with 
the nearer word dzoypddacba also. Otherwise Luke would 
have written, Joseph went up with Mary, etc., to Bethlehem, 
etc. And yet there is a possibility that owing to the crowd of 
particulars relating to Joseph which were to be inserted in one 
sentence, he may have chosen an order of words not free from 
ambiguity, and may not have intended to convey the thought 
that Mary was to be “taxed” also. And here the question 
naturally comes in, what is the relation of obey éyxiw to the 
leading part of the sentence. It can denote “because she 
was éyxvoc,” in which case the meaning would be that 
Joseph went up with Mary because she was not in a condition 
to be left behind, or that he went up to be taxed with her be- 
cause, being in that situation, she was liable to appear before 
the magistrates who took the census. The latter is wholly im- 
probable. The plain explanation is that this clause renders no 
reason, but only states a fact, out of which the events of the 
next verse derive their explanation. 

IL. The next point which demands our attention is the part 
which Quirinius could have taken in a census which was going 
on at the time of our Lord’s birth. 
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Here one thing is certain—that he was not President of 
Syria until after the death of Herod the Great, and therefore 
not until after the birth of Christ, unless the narrative of Mat- 
thew is to be entirely rejected, nay, further, unless Luke him- 
self is to be taxed with error, when he describes the events in 
general of his first chapter as occurring in the days of Herod, 
the King. 

The succession of imperial legates in Syria for many years 
before the death of Herod is established by Josephus, and in 
part by other concurrent testimony. To go no further back 
than the year 741 U. C.=13 B. C., when M. Agrippa left the 
East, which he had been governing with a proconsular power 
like that of his father-in-law Augustus, he was succeeded by 
a consular man, M. Titius, whom Herod, on his way to Rome 
about the year 734,* found at Antioch in the government of 
the province, and succeeded in reconciling with Archelaus, 
King of Cappadocia. (Jos. Antiq., xvi., 8,§ 6.) Strabo also 
speaks of him (xvi., p. 515), as tov émeorarobyra tig Lupiac. 
On or soon after Herod’s return from Rome, that king had an 
interview with Saturninus, i. e. C. Sentius Saturninus, Gov- 
ernor of Syria (Jos. xvi., 9. § 1), and he was succeeded, as Jo- 
sephus expressly says (xvii., 5, §2), by Quintilius Varus. The 
Jewish historian has no occasion to speak of Varus until near 
the time of Herod’s death, when the king’s son, Antipater, 
was brought to trial. He is thusspoken of: “ Quintilius Va- 
rus happened to be in Jerusalem at that time, who had been 
sent as a successor of Saturninus in his Syrian Presidency, 
and had come there {i. e. to Jerusalem] of his own free will, 
to give counsel to Herod in regard to the state of his affairs at 
his request.” From this we must not infer that Josephus sup- 
posed him to have arrived within his Presidency just before 
proceeding to Jerusalem, but he simply makes a rhetorical 
contrast between the office on which he had been sent, and the 
business which led him voluntarily out of his proper province 
to that city.t But whether Josephus thought so or not, we 





* The time cannot be fixed with entire certainty. 
+ H. Gerlach, in his brochure entitled “die Rém, Statlhilter in Syrien und 
Judea,” ete, Berlin, 1865, seems to make this inference in regard to what Josephus 


supposed. 
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have certain proof that Varus had been some time in the 
province. There are three coins of Antioch described by Eckhel 
(Doctr. numm. iii., p. 275) with the legend ANT/OXEQN Ell 
OYAPOY, and the years EX, ¢K, ZK. That the era to which 
these years pertain is the Actiac, i. e. that of the battle of Ac- 
tium, September 2, 723 U. O.=31 B. C., is made ont beyond 
question by Noris and Eckhel. The years then begin Sept. 2, 
747=T, and end Sept. 1, 750=4. 

The year 750 was the year of Herod’s death. This is ascer- 
tained by a number of independent proofs, for which we refer 
to Wieseler’s Synopsis, and especially to Clinton’s Fasti Hel- 
lenici, vol. iii., under the year. We only mention one evidence 
which seems impregnable,—the eclipse that took place shortly 
before Herod’s death and during his last illness. Certain men, 
among whom was Matthias, son of Margolothus, understand- 
ing that he was desperately ill, conspired to take down a golden 
eagle that he had placed over the great gate of the temple, 
and, on learning a report of his death, cut down the ornament 
at mid day, while many were in the vicinity. They were seized, 
and this Matthias, with some others, was burnt alive. “ And 
the moon was eclipsed the same night,” says Josephus (Ant. 
xvii., 6, § 2-4; B. J.i., 32,§4). This eclipse, according to 
Petavius, happened in the Julian year 42, or 750=4, on the 13th 
of March, three hours before sunrise. Its beginning he sets 
at 1° 24’, its end at 4° 9, its extent at 6 digits. Ideler, with 
the better tables of our day, does not materially differ 
from the old Jesuit. “In the night,” says he, “ between 
March 12th and 13th of 756 U. C., or the year 4 before our 
era, a partial eclipse of the moon occurred, which I have sub- 
mitted to avcurate calculations. According to the solar tables 
of DeLambre, and the Mayor-Mason lunar tables, its beginning 
took place at Jerusalem—two hours thirteen minutes from Paris 
—at 1° 48’, and its end at 4° 12’ inthe morning. In the mid- 
die of the eclipse, at 3 o’clock, its magnitude amounted to 4.7 
digits on the northern side of the disk. The ensuing full 
moon, the first in the spring, determined without doubt the 
time of the passover, and hence the King’s death must have 
occurred in the first days of April, as well as of Nisau. This 
being assumed, all the chronological indications of this event 
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appear completely correct, and, moreover, it ought to be said 
that in the year 759, no other eclipse of the moon took place, 
which was visible at Jerusalem. In the year 751, to which 
some would assign Herod’s death, there was no eclipse of the 
moon at all.”* 

Herod died between the night of this eclipse and the pass- 
over, that is within the month before the next full moon, and 
at a time so near to the passover that the seven days’ mourning 
had scarcely ended—it would seem—when it began. (Comp. 
Jos. Ant. xvii., 8, § 1, 9, $3). 

It is objected by a German writer, Résch, in the Jahrbiicher 
fir Deutsche Theologie, xi.,1, that a month is tooshort a time 
to contain all the events between the eclipse and the pass- 
over. And if this were so, we should have to conclude that 
Herod lingered more than a year until near the passover of 
751. Jf this could be made out, it would have an important 
bearing on the question of our Lord’s birth, but would have 
no significance, as far as the Presidency of Quirinius is con- 
cerned. Whenever Herod died, Varus remained in his office 
for months afterwards, But the objection is without weight, as 
we have convinced ourselves by a careful examination of 
Josephus. The month was full, but not overfull, of events, 
and the historian evidently thought that Herod died before the 
next passover. 

Not long after the passover, Archelaus finds it necessary to 
go to Rome in order to have the kingdom confirmed to him by 
the Emperor, and during his absence dangerous commotions in 
Judea required the presence of the President of Syria in that 
country with a Roman army. Varus relieves the troops be- 
sieged in the city, quells the rebellion in the land, and accord- 
ing to Tacitus (Hist. v., § 9),—in contradiction, however, as to 
that particular, with Josephus—is personally concerned in put- 
ting down the movement of one Simon, a slave of Herod who 
had been set up as king by his followers (Jos. xvii., 10, § 6). 
After his march back to Antioch we hear no more of Varus 
in these quarters. He may have continued after 750, or have 
given place to a successor in that year. 





* Petavius, Doctr. temp. Book xi., cap. 61. Ideler’s Handbuch ii., 391, et seq. 
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It is evident, then, that if our Lord was born before the 
death of Herod, Quirinius can have had no agency as Gov- 
ernor of Syria, in a census that was then beginning in that 
province. There are, however, two possibilities consistent 
with the account in Luke, as well as with that in Matthew. 
Either there was an earlier census, in which he served as a 
commissioner, which gave rise to his being called, somewhat 
inaccurately by Luke, governor of Syria, or he was president 
of Syria after Varus, and continued a census which had been 
begun before, and was going on at the time of Christ’s birth. 
We propose to look at these possibilitics, taking up the last 
mentioned first, and then to discuss the question of a general 
census at the close of our essay. 

Was Quirinius the emperor’s legate in Syria twice, and if 
so, to what year can his first legation be referred? Perhaps it 
will be the clearest and briefest way of examining this question 
to put down first in the text what we learn about this man 
from ancient authorities. 

1. He was a man of inferior origin, no way connected with 
the patrician Sulpicii, born at Lanuvinm. He distinguished 
himself by activity in military and other service, and was 
raised to the consulship. (Tac. Annal. iii., 48). 

2. His consulship belongs tothe year 742=12, when M. Vale- 
rius Messala Appianus was his colleague. He held the office 
part of the year, when L. Volusius Satarninus took his place. 
Valgius also was consul in the same year instead of Valerius, 
deceased, and his name appears as a colleague of Quirinius on 
several inscriptions in the Orelli-Henzen Sylloge (Nos. 3,693, 
4,471, 7,041). In one of these his name is written out full and 
the cognomen is Quirinio. This reading, that of the Medicean 
manuscript of Tacitus, the Greek form of his name Kupyjveo¢ 
in Josephus, and the N. T., Kupiveog in Strabo xii., p. 569, and 
in the heading of Dio Oass. liv., like Kuptvo¢g for Quirinus, 
7 and long é being to some extent even then interchangeable), 
all show, what the older scholars of repute and the best modern 
ones admit, that his name ended in7éws. If some manuscripts 
have the reading Quirinus, it may be explained by the not un- 
common practice of the Latins of leaning an / upon or making 
it coalesce with a preceding N. Quirinius is indeed a 
family name, and as such would have been unfit for a cogno- 
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men, but at this age the old rules regarding names began to 
be overstepped.* 

3. He was a Provincial Governor in Africa. According to 
Zumpt his office was that of Proconsul of the Roman Province 
of Africa, which was then given to a man who had filled the 
Consulship, but not until an interval had elapsed, since his 
Consulship, of five years. The office itself was an annual one 
and hence he might have held it during the year 748=6. The 
objections to this view, and the greater probability that he 
was, while a man of only pretorian dignity, Governor of the 
province of Orete and Oyrene, will afterwards appear. 

That he was concerned in wars in Africa appears from 
Florus (iv., 12, § 41), and from that author only. After speak- 
ing of the victories of Cossus (i. e. Cossus Cornelius Lentulus, 
Consu], 753=1 B. ©., Proconsul in Africa, 759=6 A. D.,) 
over the Geetuli, by which he obtained the name of Geetulicus 
and the ornamenta triumphalia, Florus adds that “ Augustus 
gave the business of subduing the Marmaride and Garaman- 
tes to Quirinius (in the Mss. Quirinio, or per Quirinium). He 
too might have gone home with the title Marmaricus, but he 
was more modest [than Cossus was] in the value he put on his 
victory.” It is probable that Florus mentions these men in the 
order, not of time, but of place, passing in review the transac- 
tions from West to East. 

4. He subjugated, and in part deported from their country, 
a troublesome little nation in or near rough Cilicia, the Homo- 
nadenses, in conflict with whom Amyntas, King of Galatia, 
had been killed a number of years before (in 729=25). What 
led to these summary measures now, unless their general pre- 
datory habits, we are not informed. The words of Tacitus, in 
the passage already cited, referring to that transaction are 
“ Mox expugnatis per Ciliciam Homonadensium castellis in- 
signia triumphi adeptus,” in which mos, referring back to his 
Consulship, is not to be pressed, any more than in Snet. Nero, 
§ 6, “ mox adoptatus est,” where an interval of eleven years 





* See especially Nipperdey on Tac. Annal. ii, 30. For ths J leaning on the V 
in inscriptions consult Zell, Rom. Epigraphik ii., p. 45, 
VOL, XXVIII. 44 
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occurred. Strabo gives a full account of this affair in book 
xii., 6, § 5, p. 569. 

5. He was appointed rector or one of the rectores of Caius 
Cesar when he went into the East, after his adoption by his 
grandfather, invested with proconsular power. Tacitus con- 
tinues, “Datueqne rector ©. Owsari Armeniam obtinenti, 
Tiberium quoque Rhodi agentem coluerat.” 

This is an important date, and for the purpose of fixing it 
more accurately, several other events, not immediately affect- 
ing Quirinius, need to be looked at. O. Cesar spent his consular 
year, 754=A. D. 1, abroad, and must have gone abroad late 
in the year preceding. For Velleius (ii., 100) says: “ Breve 
ab hoe [that is from the disyrace and banishment of Julia, his 
mother] intercesserat spatium, cum ©. Cesar, ante aliis pro- 
vinciis ad visendum obitis, ad Syriam missus, convento prius 
Tiberio, varie se gessit.” Julia was banished, as Clinton 
(anno 752) shows after Noris, late in 752=2 ; so that the young 
Ossar could have left Rome in 753. Of his year in the Con- 
sulship (754), the second of the decrees of the Pisan colony, 
commonly called the Ccenotaphia Pisana, speaks thus: “ Post 
consulatum, quem ultra finis extremas populi Romani bellum 
gerens feliciter peregerat.”* On his way eastward he met, or 
was met by Tiberius, his stepfather, then in a kind of exile at 
Rhodes. They met at Chios or Samos (Dio Cass. lv., 11, Vel- 
eius, u. s., Sueton. Tiber. § 12). The year 754 was marked 
by his conference with Phraates, of which Velleius was a 
spectator, being then in the army. Phraates gave him proofs 
of the perfidy of Lollins, his rector, who soon afterwards died 
as did Censorinus, whom Zampt regards, without convincing 
reason, as another of his rectors, in the same provinces. (Vell. 
u.s.) This interview with Phraates is assigned to A. D. 2 by 





* These marbles are the subject of Cardinal Noris or Norisius’ learned com- 
mentary, entitled Coenotaphia Pisana, the reprint of which in the Grevius-Bur- 
mann Thesaurus, vol. viii., part 3, we have constantly used in this Article. The 
inscriptions have often been reprinted, as by Zell, in his Handb. d. Rém. Epigr., 
after Gorio’s text, vol. i, 869==378. Noris, of Irish descent, born at Verona, in 
1631, an Augustin friar at Rimini, then Librarian of the Vatican in 1692, and 
created Cardinal in 1695, published also a history of Pelagianism, a work en- 
titled Epoche regum Syromacedonum, and other works. He died in 1704. 
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Clinton, but he seems to be misled by a false interpretation of 
the words of Velleius.* In the same year, before the death of 
Lucius Cesar, younger brother of Caius, Tiberius returned to 
Rome. For the death of Lucius at Marseilles took place, as 
Noris and Clinton after him have determined, in August of 
A. D.2. And according to Velleins, again, “ Ante utriusque ho- 
rum obitum [that is before either of the young Cesars died], 
patre tuo, P. Vinicio consule, Tiberius Nero reversus Rhodo 
incredibili letitia patriam repleverat.” But Vinicius, the fa- 
ther of the friend of Velleius, was Consul with Alphinius in 
A. D.2. In this year also troubles broke out in Armenia, 
whereas there had been, as Dio Cass. says, no hostilities in the 
previous year. The young Oxsar was treacherously wounded 
under the walls of Artageira. After this he lost his health 
and languished, and died at Limyra, in Lycia, Feb. 2b, A. D. 
4=757. 

It results from this exposition that Quirinius must have paid 
court to Tiberius in Rhodes, before August of A. D. 2.755, 
before which time the latter had returned to Rome, and that 
he may have gone into the East sometime in 753, if not already 
there, which is quite probable. 

6. He married Lepida, a woman of the highest patrician 
blood, who had been betrothed to Lucius Cwsar. This must 
have taken place soon after the death of Lucius, in August, 
A. D. 2.=775. For the divorce and trial of Lepida occurred, 
as Suetonius says, in the twentieth year after their marriage, 
and is assigned by Tacitus to A. D. 20.=773. Suetonius 
makes the time too long, but if we assume that the marriage 
was celebrated in 775, and count both years, we make nine- 
teen, so that the biographer is not much out of the way.t 

7. He was president or emperor’s legate in Syria in 6, 
A. D.=759, sent there just after the banishment of Archelaus. 





* This is a remark of Peter, Gesch. Roms. iii., p. 76. 

+ The words of Suetonius (Tib. § 49) are ‘‘ condemnatam et generosissimam 
feminam, Lepidam, in gratiam Quirini praedivitis et orbi, qui dimissam eam a 
matrimonio post vicessimum annum, veneni olim in se comparati arguebat,” 
The fuller account in Tacitus Annal, iii,, 22-28, is too long for insertion here, 
The clauses “defertur simulavisse partum ex Quirinio ;—Quirinius post dictum 
repudium adhuc infensus ;—Scauro qui filium ex ea genuerat ;—aperuit Tiberiug 
compertum sibi etiam ex P. Quirini servis veneno eum a Lepida petitum,” will put 
the reader in possession of the leading facts. 
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(Joseph. Antiq. xviii, 1, §1). “Cyrenius came into Judea, 
which had become an appendage of Syria, dmoreunodpevdc te 
altaéy tag oboiag, xai dxodwadpevog ta ’Apyeddov ypyipara.” 
With him came Coponius as procurator of Judea. (ibid). 
The time is determined both by Dio Cass, lv., 25, 27, who in- 
cludes this event under the consulship of milius Lepidus 
and Lucius Arruntius, and by dates drawn from Josephus, 
for which Clinton (F. H., iii., anno 750) may be consulted. 
There is not the slightest reason for supposing, as a recent 
Catholic writer has done, that he was now not an ordinary 
praeses or legatus, but a legatus ad census accipiendos, for he 
is called by Josephus a dexacodéry¢ tod Efvoug, and he exercised 
the highest civil power, in removing one high priest from 
his office and putting another in his place.* 

8. The divorce from Lepida, in the year 773=A. D. 20. 
(Tacitus and Suetonius, u. s). 

9. His death in 774=A. D. 21. Tacitus Annal. iii. 45. 

So much for Quirinius. The question now arises whether 
before his presidency in 6 A. D., he could have held the same 
office in the Syrian province. Here we notice 

1. That he was immediately preceded, it is probable, when 
he held his last presidency, by L. Volusius Saturninus, who 
had been consul suffectus in his room (742=12 B. CQ). and 
whose death in 773=A. D. ‘20, is noticed by Tacitus, Annal. 
iii., 30. The fact of the legation of Volusius in Syria was 
unknown to the earlier writers on this text, and on the era of 
our Lord’s birth ; it is ascertained by a coin of the same Actiac 
era with those which record the name of Varus, and contains 
the legend Avreoyéwy éxi Sarovpvivov Ovodo. with the year EA, 
i.e. the 35th year from Sept. 2, 723, or 757.+ As, according 
to received usage in the emperor’s provinces, he would hold 





* We get our information concerning this theory of Dr. Aberle of Tibingen, 
from an article of Hilgenfeld’s, in his Zeitschr. £ Wissensch. Theol. for 1865, p- 
408. The Article is of no especial importance. Of as little is the part of the 
“ Halben und Ganzen,” of Strauss, relating tothis question. (Berl. 1865). This 
passage in the work of Strauss is animadverted upon by Zumpt in the Evang. 
Kirchenzeit. Oct. 1865, who shows that Strauss f& unacquainted with the more 
modern discussions on this subject proceeding from classical scholars. 

+ Eckhel iii., 275, 276, 
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his office not less than three years, and it is quite improbable 
that any other president governed Syria during the short 
period before 759, when Quirinius came, we may give him 
the years between 756 and 759.* 

2. At what time Varus left his post in Syria, we are no- 
where informed. He was there, as we have seen, in 748-750, 
and may have come in 747, and remained until 751, or even 
later. If he went into the East in 748 and staid through 752, 
his time of five years service would just reach the time when 
C. Osar received his proconsular power for that part of the 
world. 

8. It is supposed by Noris, and Zumpt has further developed 
the supposition, that one or more of the rectores of the young 
Oxsar were presidents of Syria during his stay in the east. 
This, to say the least, is uncertain. When Caius Cesar was 
sent eastward, Augustus, according to Zonaras (Annal. x, 36) 
who must have copied or abridged a lost passage in the 55th 
book of Dio Cassius, “ gave him the proconsular power and a 
wife, that from this also he might gain some additional dignity, 
xai of xai avpBoddoug mpoaérafe.” These counsellors can have 
been none other than the rectores of Tacitus and the modera- 
tores of Velleius, the first of whom names only Quirinius, and 
the latter only Lollius and—as Zumpt thinks—Censorinus. 
When Agrippa had the same authority in the East, there was 
no governor of Syria besides. Why should there be govern- 
ors now, when the young Cesar, his son, had an equal 
dignity? At most, these counsellors can have beer his legates, 
appointed and forced on him by his grandfather, in command 
of the legions of Syria, one or more of them, but not legates 
of the emperor. We conclude, then, from this analogy, that, 
between some part of 753 and the date of the accession of 
Volusius to the presidency of Syria,—which is to be assigned 
probably to some part of the year 756,—there were no presi- 
dents of Syria. In 755 Caius Omsar was wounded, after 
which his health sank and he threw up the cares of his office.t 





* See especially Zumpt , u. s-. ii. 88. 

+ In saying this we do not mean to deny that Quirinius, having been or being 
president of Syria, became a rector of the young Cwsar, but that there is no 
evidence that the office of rector brought with it the other. There is no evi. 
dence that Lollius was at the head of the Syrian province. 
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4. There remains, then, the interval between the end of the 
legation of Varus—whenever it was, whether in 750 or later— 
and sometime in 753 for another president of Syria. Was 
that president Quirinius? Was he there perhaps when the 
young Omsar came into the province, and was he thus naturally 
appointed to be one of his counsellors} 

5. The arguments for his being there about this time are 
two, one drawn from his defeat of the Homonadenses, and the 
other from an inscription of which we propose presently to 
speak. In considering these arguments we shall draw freely 
from Zumpt’s essay already often mentioned, and from other 
sources. 

Quirinius, when he subjugated these mountaineers, com- 
manded an army, and, being a consular man, must, in the 
ordinary course of things, have commanded a consular, and 
even an imperial province, as there was generally no army in 
a senatorial province. These limitations will exelude all the 
provinces of Asia, as being either entrusted to men of a rank 
below the consular, or—as was probably trae of proconsular 
Asia,—as being without an army. This province, moreover, 
was rather tvo far off from the scene of action. 

Where exactly the Homonadenses lived it is not easy to 
determine. Tacitus assigns them to Cilicia, Strabo to Pisidia 
or Isauria, or to Cilicia, Pliny makes them conterminous with 
the Isaurians. They may have formed a portion of the king- 
dom of Archelaus king of Cappadocia, which, at the time of 
these events, embraced a considerable portion of rough Cilicia. 
But it is really of minor importance to settle this point, for 
there is no doubt that as Varus went out of his own province 
with his army to quell the commotions in Judea, then under 
a king, so a Syrian president would without scruple have sent 
or led his army into the neighboring Cilicia for the same 
reason. 

Archbishop Usher thought that Quirinius was procousul of 
Cilicia when these events took place. The supposition cannot 
be defended, but it is quite probable that Cilicia was at this 
time united to Syria. This province, greatly reduced in its 
extent since the times of Cicero, was at one time united with 
Oyprus under one proconsul; and in 729=25. B. C., became 
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an imperial province, but in 732=22 B. C., was given back to 
the Senate. In 734=20 B. C., it was separated from Cyprus, 
over which was now placed a propreetor with the name and 
style of a proconsul. Such was Sergins Paulus. Cilicia now 
formed an imperial province, and after Augustus was govern- 
ed by a legatus pro pretore, but we have no information how 
it was governed from 734 until Augustus died, and for some- 
time afterward. Several cases of interference in Cilician 
affairs on the part of Syrian presidents—those namely re- 
corded by Tacitus, Annal. ii., 78-80, vi., 41, xii., 55, seem to 
show that they had a right so to do, and Cilicia being a 
country with unquiet mountaineers in or around it, there was 
a kind of necessity in connecting it with a province, where a 
large army was indispensable. 

These considerations render it probable that when Quirinius 
subjugated these barbarians, he was president of Syria. And 
the time can have just preceded that when he became rector 
of the young Cesar, if Tacitus, in the passage so often refer- 
red to, has not violated historical sequence. To this may be 
added that the insignia triumphi which he obtained for this 
successful enterprise shows him to have been acting as empe- 
ror’s legate. 

The other source of evidence is an inscription found at Tibur 
in 1764, unfortunately mutilated, but having reference to some 
one who held the office of imperial legate twice in the pro- 
vince of Syria. We speak of one inscription only, passing by 
another of great importance (in which one Aimilius, serving 
under Quirinius, there called Quirinus, legate of Syria, is re- 
corded as having taken the census of Apamea, and captured a 
fortress of the Iturazans in Mount Lebanon), on account of the 
suspicions now generally entertained of its genuineness, which 
are sufficient to condemn it as the product of fraud.* The 
genuine inscription, with missing parts that are certain or 
nearly so supplied in parenthesis, runs as follows : 
re] gem, qua redacta in pot[estatem «ivi] | Augusti popu- 













































' * See Zumpt ii., 105-107. Originally made known in 1719, said to be at Ve- 
nice, received by San Clemente and Huschke with older writers, branded first as 
aforgery by Marini (Atti e monumenti de’ fratelli Arvali, Rome, 1795), it now 
has no weight with cautious scholars. 
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lique Romani, Senatu(s decrevit) | Supplicationes binas ob res 
prosjere gestas],| ipsi ornamenta triumph{alia]. Proconsul 
Asiam provinciam op[tinuit, leg.] | divi Augusti iterum Sy- 
riam et Ph{cenicen rexit).* 

This marble honors the memory of a man who lived and 
served under Augustus, died after him (whence divus Augus- 
tus), had been proconsul of Asia, and twice legate of the em- 
peror, once at least in Syria, had subjugated some tribe or 
nation (gud redactd), and gave occasion by this to supplica- 
tions or thanksgivings on two occasions, as well as received 
the triumphal insignia. Thenumber of persons to whom this 
could possibly apply is very limited. Agrippa is out of the 
question, even if any of the deeds recorded on the monument 
could be ascribed to him, unless we suppose some one to have 
written a sepulchral inscription to his honor more than 25 
years after his death, for so long Augustus survived him.+ So 
also Titius—consul 44 years before Augustus’ death—cannot 
have survived him, and we know that Varus and Lollius—if 
the latter were ever president of Syria—died long before Au- 


gustus. There remain two Syrian legates, of whose achieve- 
ments nothing is recorded, Volusius, and Silanus, in whose 
presidency Augustus died, and two to whom the inscription 





* We give a very short explanation of one or two points in the inscription. 
Qud redactd refers to gentem or some such principal word, regem being subordi- 
nate. Supposing Quirinius to be the subject of the inscription, we can aptly 
supply after Mommsen, que interfecerat Amyntam, Galatarum [regem }—euppli- 
cationes here denotes thanksgivings, which sometimes in this age extended 
through from 10 to 60 days. Binas can only mean on two separate occasions, a8 
the supplications were counted by no particular number of days. Comp. Mar- 
quardt, Rém. alterth. iii, 2, p. 446,—Ornamenta triumphalia émevixioc tiyai in 
Dion Cass, For the difference between this honor, which was frequently con- 
ferred on the legates of the emperor, who was general-in-chief, and a triumph 
which properly belonged to the general-in-chief, see Marquardt u.s.—iterum. There 
ean be no reasonable doubt that the sense is not that the man spoken of was 
twice legate, and in his second legation governed Syria, but that he was legate of 
Syria twice. For this very essential point we must refer to Zumpt’s often cited 
essay. San Clemente and Mommeen give the same explanation. Mommsen (on 
the Res geste Augusti, p. 112.) says that he has met with no other instance be- 
sides this of a legation or presidency of an imperial province being given the 
second time to the same man. 

+ Agrippa died in March 742, Augustus in September 767, U. C. 
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can, with some probability, be referred, Saturninus and Quiri- 
nius. Bergmann and Mommeen, after San Clemente, decide 
for Quirinius, Zampt for Saturninus. The arguments of the 
latter against referring the inscription to Quirinius are two. 1. 
He had been, as we learn from Florus, proconsul of Africa. 
It was an unheard of thing at this age of Rome, that the same 
man should have the government in both those senatorial pro- 
vinces, Africa and Asia, for which consular men were selected. 
No other examples can be given. There were generally more 
than two consuls (including the suffect?) every year, to whom 
these two provinces were to be assigned. 2. What could have 
called for the ¢wo supplications in the subjugation of a paltry 
tribe of mountaineers in Mount Taurus. Gerlach meets this 
by the remark that Zumpt forgets the successes of Quirinius 
in Africa. But he himself forgets that the inscription confines 
them to one occasion, gua redacta being the same as on account 
of the subjugation of which. Neither argument has much 
weight. If the public good demanded the presence of an ac- 
tive military man in the province of Asia like Quirinius, he 
might fill it, after his first Syrian legation, and while Volusius 
was president in Syria. And as for the second argument our 
ignorance of the circumstances makes it unreliable. 

On the other hand Zumpt’s arguments for Saturninus are 
these. When, as governor in Germany (758, 759=A. D. 5, 6), 
and acting with Tiberius, he penetrated beyond the Weser, 
several tribes were subdued and the Cherusci were re-subjuga- 
ted. (Vell. ii., 105). The courtly writer adds that Tiberius took 
himself the leading part; Sentius, probably because he was 
quite old now, having for his share whatever was of less res- 
ponsibility and hazard. The subsequenf movements, as de- 
scribed by the same historian, consisted in a combination of 
two armies against Maroboduus and the Marcomanni, which 
amounted to nothing, because disturbances in Dalmatia and 
Pannonia required the employment of the troops elsewhere 
(ii., 108-109). Dio Cass. makes even less of these operations 
(Iv., 28). Tiberius “ marched as far as the Visurgis [Weser], 
and afterwards to the Elbe, yet nothing worthy of mention 
was effected. And yet both Augustus and Tiberius were 
called imperatores on account of the transactions, and Caius 
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Sentius, the governor of Germany, received triumphal honors, 
inasmuch as they {the Germans] Loth once and again made 
peace with them. But the reason why peace was granted to 
them, when they had violated their treaty a little before, was 
the unusually serious disturbances in Dalmatia and Pannonia, 
requiring speedy attention.”” Here we have a happy explana- 
tion of the binas supplicationes of the inscription and of the 
ornamenta triumphalia. But the weak point in Zumpt’s re- 
ference of this marble to Saturninus is that there is no room 
for him in the list of presidents of Syria, nor evidence that he 
was ever there but once, unless we arbitrarily suppose, as 
Zampt must, that he preceded Agrippa’s eastern government, 
before his own consulship.* But there is really no evidence 
that any, besides consular men, were ever entrusted with the 
government of Syria. The only seeming exception to this re- 
mark, a Varro mentioned by Josephus (Antiq. xv., 1, §. 10 Bell. 
Jud. i., 20, § 4), was probably nothing but a legate of Agrippa. 
Zampt’s objection, that Quirinius, as being consul of Africa, 
could not hold the same office in proconsular Asia, is happily 
met on the supposition which Mommsen defends, that he 
performed his achievements in Africa, before his consulship, 
while he was entrusted with the province of Crete and Cyrene. 
This senatorial province was now governed by a propreetor with 
the title of proconsul. The Marmaride, or inhabitants of 
Marmarica, lived to the east of Cyrenaica, if not counted as 
belonging to that district, and the Garamantes to the west, 
towards or within proconsular Africa. Why should a governor 
of the province of Africa traverse the length of coast included 
in another province, when there was a Roman Governor on 
hand to put down the disturbances at such a distance. Will 
it be said that there is no evidence of an army in Cyrenaica 
To this Mommsen answers that it is not so certain that this pro- 
vince was now without troops, nor improbable that the third 
legion, called Oyrenaica from the province, was stationed there 
before being transferred to Egypt. But granting, says this 





* In comparing the accounts of this expedition into Germany given by Vel- 
leius and Dio Cassius, one must conclude that the latter gives no just view of 
what it had actually accomplished, and of what it promised to do, But for the 
insurrection in Pannonia and Dalmatia, Germany might have been subdued. 
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learned man, that the arrangements concerning the legions 
mentioned by Tacitus (Annal. iv., 5) were already adopted at 
so early a time, what prevented the sending of a legion from 
Egypt, if war had broken out in Oyrene? Add to this that the 
words of Tacitus already cited “impiger militie et acribus mi- 
nisteriis—consulatum—adeptus,” are thus fully explained. He 
distinguished himself so much in this war, that though a man of 
humble origin, he thus paved his way to the higher office.* 
Add to this that when Florus says that he might have had the 
title of Marmaricus but for his modesty, the historian shows 
that the war with the Marmaride was the principal affair, 
which naturally belonged to the proconsul of Oyrenaica. 

This being admitted—that the deeds of Quirinius in Africa 
belong to a time before his consulship—every thing else be- 
comes clear. He went to Asia as proconsul, when he could, 
according to established usage, that is in the year 748. He 
succeeded Varus in Syria as he had sueceeded him in the con- 
sulship. He was then appointed rector of Caius. The length 
of time admits of all this, whereas, if we make him proconsul 
of Africa after his consulship, we crowd his offices inconve- 
niently together. 

Upon the whole the evidence for a double legation of Quiri- 
nius in Syria is tolerably strong, without the marble, and the 
marble itself, when it speaks of a nation beiag brought under 
Roman sway, says more than could, without exaggeration, be 





* See Mommeen’s res geste d. August, pp. 119, 120, Here we may make the 
remark that Sentius Sacurninus himself may have been proconsul in Africa, so 
that the objections of Zumpt against understanding the inscription of Quirinius 
would apply with as good reason to the other. Tertullian (de pallio cap. 1) has 
these words: “post longas Cwesaris moras moenia Cathagini Statilium Taurum 
imposuisse, solemnia enarravisse Sentium Saturninum.” The former was pro- 
consul of Africa in 718-720, the latter might have been in 740. His sons were 
consuls in 757, but the interval would be too great to understand what Tertul- 
lian says of one of them. These remarks are borrowed from Mommeen 4, 6., p. 
117. 

It may be further remarked that on the supposition that the campaign of 
Quirinius in Afriva took place before his consulship, we have in Tacitus an or- 
derly progress of events. First he is active in war (viz, against the Marmari- 
de, near Cyrene). This wins him his consulship, then he obtains his triumpha 
ornaments by conquering the Homonadenses, then he becomes rector of young C. 
Cesar, then on bis way to or from the east he courts Tiberius at Rhodes. 
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said of Saturninus, while the objections against referring it to 
Quirinius are chiefly arguments from our ignorance. 

To return now to the census or apographe of which the 
evangelist speaks. Supposing Quirinius to have been twice 
governor of Syria, we have not reached and cannot by this 
means reach a perfect solution of the difficulties in our text, 
for his first presidency must have begun sometime after the 
death of Herod, and Joseph went to Bethlehem for the census 
sometime before that event. There remain two possible ways 
of explaining the connexion of Quirinius with the census. 

First we may conceive it to have begun sometime before 
and to have been interrupted or dragged slowly until, by the 
vigor of this man, it was carried through. The historical 
tradition would thus connect with his name the leading part 
in the affair. And he might thus be more readily selected to 
superintend the complete change in the relations of Judea to 
Rome, after the deposition of Archelaus, for having shown 
and gained experience in his earlier administration. 

Or, secondly, we may conceive that he was in Syria, some 
years earlier,—when it is unnecessary for our purpose to deter- 
mine, if only some time before Herod’s death, in the capacity 
of a fiscal agent for taking the census, and that he is loosely 
called by Luke jyrez@y Lupiag. This is the opinion of many, 
both of the older scholars, as Cardinal Noris, and of the 
newer, as Dr. Edward Robinson, and Gerlach in his recent 
essay on the Roman governors in Syria. Noris exhibits this 
opinion in these words (Coenot. Pis. Diss. ii., cap. 16, p. 295, 
ed. Greev-Burm.): “hine plures eruditi viri dicunt Quirinium 
cum imperio extraordinario in Syriam missum ad censum pe- 
ragendum. Nam cum eo anno [749 a. u.] pax toto Romano 
imperio floreret, Augustus decrevit universorum qui vel sub- 
diti vel socii essent populi Romani, numerum et facultates 
noscere. Hine Luce II dicitur: Haiit edictum a Cwsare Au- 
gusto ut describeretur universus Orbis. Ex hac illum postea 
descriptione breviarium confecisse putant.—Cum vero Quiri- 
nius, vir consularis,id temporis Oriente degeret, ac bellum con- 
tra Homonadenses feliciter confecisset, eandem in Syriam cum 
extraordinario imperio misit, ut tum ibidem, tam in Judea, 
que gens erat socia et amica populi Romani, censum perage- 
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ret. Quamvis vero eo anno* Sentius Saturninus Syriam ad- 
ministraret, Quirinius, ob recentem victoriam tota Asia cele- 
bratus, descriptioni faciende prepositus fuit—Apud Evange- 
listam vox }ye“ovedovtog non accipitur prolegato propratore 
Syrie sed pro quocumque potestatem atque imperium in 
Syria obtinente ; ita Felix eidem Luce in Actis Apost. cap. 
24, nuncupatur #yezdvocg, qui tamen erat procurator.”’+ 

In illustration of this opinion we remark (1) that Josephus 
uses #yeu@y with the same freeness or looseness of meaning. 
This is remarkable when he speaks of Saturninus when Presi- 
dent of Syria and of one Volamnius who was somehvw con- 
nected with him. All the examples in the Antiquities, which 
occur of that kind touching these men we will cite unless some 
have escaped our notice xvi.,9,$1. “He conversed about 
these things with the emperor’s jyezdor, Saturninus and Vo- 
lumnius.” ib., § 2. He associates Volumnius with the other, 
as if the consent of the former were needed. tay epi tov J. 
xat Ov, exetpexdvrwy. § 5. “ He often went to S. and V. rove 
tie Lupiac fyepdvac.” xvi., 11, $1. Calling into council robe 
hyepovac. xvi., 9, § 1. ext 2. xal Ov. redv Supiag émorarobvrwy, 
Yet Volumnius ranked after Saturninius, who is called 
orpatyyay and éxeuedyty¢, while he is called (B. J., i., 27, § 1, 
§ 2), etpatozeddpyy¢ and éxitpozog. He was not a legate of 
Saturninus, whose sons filled those offices for the three Syrian 
legions, (Antiq. xvi, 11, § 3), but his name ézirpozo5 seems to 
describe him as a special agent of Augustus, having relations 
of a direct nature, perhaps as a finance agent, with the ruling 
power, serving as a kind of check on the Syrian president. 

2. Important persons of high station were often selected, 
when the census system for the empire was established, to un- 
dertake this duty in the provinces, as the censor formerly, and 
the emperor at the time of which Luke writes, superintended 
it at Rome and for Italy. Tacitus speaks of Germanicus (An- 
nal. i., 31), as agendo Galliarum Censui imtentum, although 





* Noris is wrong here. The coins relating to Varus and his presidency be- 
tween 747 and 750 a. u. could not have been known when he wrote. 

¢ A little afterwards Noris notices the plan of removing all difficulty in regard 
to Quirinius from the text of Luke by making tpdro¢ mean prior to, and says, 
“hanc expositionem verborum Luce ita refero ut nec probem nec improbem.” 
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not governor of the province, and as, when the news of Augus- 
tus’ death came to him, per Gallias census aceipienti. (Ibid, 
33). A number of other cases occur but most of them belong 
toa later time. The persons named—and all the examples are 
from inscriptions—have the title of legatus Augusti pro pre- 
tore censuum accipiendorum, or ad census accipiendos, or 
legatus, etc. censitor, with the province following. They are 
not ordinary imperial legates but extraordinary, invested with 
proconsular imperium, and thus able to command armies. A 
list may be found in Marquardt, (Becker-Marq. iii., 2, 172). 
It would not bave been beneath the consular dignity of Quiri- 
nius to undertake this delicate and important trust, a trust con- 
fided, in Gaul, to a member of the imperial family. And if, 
when so employed, he was deputed to put an end to disturb- 
ances in Cilicia, perhaps this might be justified by the 
emergency. 

Of these two ways of solving the problem concerning Quiri- 
nius we prefer the first, as based on what we may now call a 
fact, a presidency of his in Syria before that in 759, and as 
bringing him more naturally into Cilicia, in a military capa- 
city. This is all the aid that the theory of a double legation 
of his in Syria, which is established on probable grounds, gives 
to us, that it furnishes a not unlikely explanation. In either 
case we cannot claim for Luke the highest conceivable accu- 
racy. If Quirinius was governor, as supposed, before 6 A. D., 
he could not have commenced the census; if he was a special 
legate for taking the census he could only be called governor 
by catachresis. Yet the accuracy is as great as could be ex- 
pected or demanded of a historian in points which were to 
him of minor importance. 

IfI. But was there a general census of the Roman empire 
in the age of Augustus. This is the other problem to be solved 
before the main difficulties of our text can be removed. Dr. 
Schaff says that “it is certain that Augustus held at least 
three census of the empire.” In this he follows Huschke* 





* This position taken in his first work, that on the census at our Lord’s birth, 
p. 45, and onward, he still maintained in his second, on the census and the sys- 
tem of taxation of the earlier times of the Roman empire, in the preface and 
afterwards, 
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who is certainly in an error. We shall be glad, if, as the re- 
sult of this enquiry, we may be able to show that probab'y one 
census of the empire was taken. Huschke bases his opinion 
on the account which Augustus gives of his three censuses in 
the monument of Ancyra.* The emperor there speaks in his 
own person as follows (Tab. ii.): “In my sixth consulship I 
held a census of the people with M. Agrippa for my colleague.” 
This census, belonging to 726=28 B. C., is mentioned by Dio 
Cass. liii., 1. He continues, “I made a lustrum, the first after 
forty-two years, in which lustrum 4,063,000 polls of Roman 
citizens were registered.” The earlier census referred to had 
been made in 68!=70 B.C., when Cn. Lentulus and L. Gel- 
lius were consuls, unless with Mommsen we assign it to 685. 
“ Another lustrum I made alone, invested with consular ém- 
perium, when ©. Censorinus and C. Asinius were consuls, in 
which lustrum 4,233,000 polls of Roman citizens were regis- 
tered.” This census of Roman citizens occurred in the year 
746=8 B. C., and is expressly mentioned only by Augustus 
himself. With this census the taxing of Judea spoken of by 
Luke, as contemporary with Christ’s birth may be brought into 
connexion. “ A third lustruam ”—he goes on to say, “I made 
with Tib. Cesar for my. colleague, when Sextus Pompeius and 
Sextus Appuleius were consuls, in which lustrum 4,097,000 
[or according to the newly discovered Greek version 4,937,000] 
polls of Roman citizens were registered.” This census took 
place A. D. 14=766 U. C., the year of the death of Augus- 
tus, and was closed 108 days before that event. Suetonius 
also (Aug., § 27), mentions three censuses, as made under the 
direction of Augustus: “ recepit et morum regumque regimen 
perpetuum, quo jure, quanquam sine censure honore, censum 
tamen populi ter egit, primum et tertium cum collega, medium 
solus.” These words show also the authority by which he 





* Often published after copies taken by travellers at Ancyra. See the edition 
of Franz and Zumpt, Beriin, 1845, entitled Cesaris Augusti index rerum a se ges- 
tarum sive momumentum Ancyranum, etc. Zell in his Rém. Epigraphik i., 358— 
$64 has followed this edition. A more recent edition containing new discoveries 
of the Greek translation made by Perrot, a Frenchman, in 1861, was prepared 
by Th. Mommsen in 1865, and now sepersedes all others. This edition was not 
in oar hands while writing the first draft of this essay, but has since been care- 
fully used in the way of correction and new remark. 
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acted. He was not a censor according to the old idea of that 
office, but held a controlling power over leges and mores in 
which the powers of the censorship were included. Dio Cas- 
sius describes his censorial power by such a word as teuyredev, 
the proper term for the old office, but not without a degree of 
incorrectness. The census of U. CO. 726, his first, had, accord- 
ing to an excellent historian,* no reference to property, but 
was a simple enumeration of the number of Roman citizens. 
If such was its meaning, and we have failed to discover the 
evidence for the assertion, it was held on different principles 
from the old censuses, which always had respect to property, 
and this included Romans in all the provinces, whom it would 
be the duty of the provincial governor to enumerate. But 
these three censuses mentioned by Augustus touched Roman 
citizens only, as he expressly says—and if any others were re- 
gistered he passes it over in silence. The three seem to have 
been of the same kind. If he says that he held the first in 
his sixth consulship, and the others “ cum consulari imperio,” 
the meaning is that as having the imperium in all three cases, 
both in his consulship, and by his extraordinary consular im- 
perium, such as the earliest consuls after the expulsion of the 
kings and before the creation of censors enjoyed, he issued 
the edict by which, as censor morum, he was authorized to 
take the census. This consular imperiwm in perpetuity was, 
according to the received views, granted to him in 735=19 B. 
O. after his first census and before the second. But this would 
not have been the function by which he would have prescribed 
a census of the provinces, and so when he issued an edict for 
a census of Italians (Dio Cass. lv., 13), he did so in the exer- 
cise of his proconsular power.t 





* Hoeck, Rim. Gesch., ii., 1, 323. 

+ See the remarks of A. W. Zumpt on the Ancyra marbles in Franz and 
Zaumpt’s ed., p. 48. Dio says in that place, after speaking of a choice of a Sen- 
ate, that “he made a census of those who lived in Italy and had property worth 
not less than 50,000 denarii, Those in Italy who had less pecuniary ability and 
those residing out of [taly he did not compel to give in their liste, out of fear 
of disturbance. And that he might not seem to do thisas a censor (riuyrhec), 
for the reason which I have given before, he assumed proconsular power to the 
end of the census, and until the offering of the lustrum,” This imperfect census 
may have referred only to citizens: if so, why the proconsular power. Or by 
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Another passage of the marble has been caught hold of by 
Huschke to establish a general census of the provinces. The 
argument, however, is lame, for every thing depends on this 
learned lawyer’s conjectural supplement to a deficient text, and 
his conjecture has not received the sanction of other scholars 
who have studied the marbles. In the fifth tablet occur these 
words :—“ omnium provinciarum . . . quibus finitime: fuerunt 
gentes quen. . .. finesauxi.” The first hiatus Huschke fills 
up with censum egi, and the second—in which it is admitted 
that he has hit the sense if not the words—with nondum sub- 
ject erant populo Romano, The restoration in the first place, 
which Zumpt has made is populi Romani. That some such 
supplement is more probable appears, Ist, from the considera- 
tion that Augustus would hardly have spoken of so great an 
operation with so much brevity ; 2dly, from the fact that the la- 
cuna in the Greek translation seems not to admit the words 
which Huschke’s conjecture would require.* 

Still less can Huschke’s passage cited from Dio Cass. be of 
any use to his argument for a general census. It ovcurs in 
Book iv., § 35. “ While these things were taking place, Au- 
gustus both made a census, tdvra ra brdpyovtd of, xaddrep tec 
warns, axoypagdpuevoc, and selected the senate.” The Greek 
words are translated by him as if they denoted all those things 
which could be said to belong to him, as the head of the Ro- 
man empire. But it needs no more than a look at the place 
to satisfy one’s self that the historian represents him as hand- 
ing in a list of all his property, just as any private man would. 

The authors relied upon to establish a general census under 
Augustus are not only to a considerable extent of a late time, 
but in the case of the Christian ones, it may be that their re- 





Tove &&w rijc Iradiag can he mean those Italians not citizens, who were living 
abroad? Here we remark that Mommsen (Res Gestw d. August., p. 23), taxes 
Dio with error in his statement that Augustus received perpetual consular power 
in the year 785==19, on the ground especially that he would, if so, have men- 
tioned it in his account of himself. 

* Fragments of a Greek translation have been found at Apollonia in Pisidia 
and at Ancyra—the latter much the more extensive. On columniii. of Table 8 
in Franz and Zumpt’s ed. of the marble we have wracouopa, i. e., wv dc dpopa, 
Here d¢ must refer to a Greek word for provinciarum, érapyecov, and wy can be 

«nothing but the end of "Pwyalov, Thus Huschke’s conjecture is entirely set aside. 
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presentations are colored by this very passage of Luke. Or 
they may have been quite uncritical in their statements. Thus 
when Justin Martyr speaks of the results of the census in 
Judea under Quirinius as being laid up in the Roman archives, 
he may have thought that Christ was born in 6 A. D., when 
' the noted census un: or that governor took place.* 

Another traditic:. refers to a general land survey in the 
reign of Augustus, made under the superintendence of a cer- 
tain Balbus. In the liber coloniarum we have the following 
passage :+ huic addendas mensuras limitum et terminorum 
Augusti et Neronis, sed et Balbi mensoris, qui temporibus An- 
gusti omnium provinciarum et formas civitatum et mensuras 
compertas in commentariis contulit, etc. In a writing falsely 
attributed to Boethius (Cent. 5), entitled ‘‘ demonstratio ar- 
tis Geometrice,” we have these words: “jubente Cesare Balbo 
mensori, quiomnium provinciaram mensuras distinxit et decla- 
ravit,” etc. And by Cassiodorus (Var. iii., 52, Cent. 5—6) it is said 
that “ Augusti temporibus orbis Romanus agris divisus, cen- 
suque descriptus est, ut possessio sua nulli haberetur incerta, 
quam pro tributerum susceperat quantitate solvenda. Hoc 
auctor grumaticns} redigit ad dogma conscriptum, quatenus 
studiosus legendo possit agnoscere quod deberet oculis absolute 
monstrare.” On this Th. Mommsen remarks that in this ac- 
count contained in the liber coloniarnm “two separate ele 
ments are unskillfully combined,—thé general census of the 
empire under Augustus spoken of by Luke, and the catalogues 
of the ager divisus assignatus derived from Balbus, which to 
the late Christian writer [who compiled the book in question] 
appeared to be the result of the measurements under Augus- 
tus, as he elsewhere says: [Script gromat. 242, 11] “ Augus- 
tus omnem terram suis temporibus fecit permensurari ac vete- 
ranis adsignari.” And so, it follows first that the statement in 





* Comp. Apol. i., § 64, and dial. c, Tryph, § 78. 

+ Contained in the Gromatici veteres ex recens, Lachmanni, Berlin, 1848, and 
also, in connexion with essays of other scholars, called Schriften der Rém. Feld- 
nesser, herausg. uw. erlaiit. v. F. Blumer, K. Lachmann, u. A. Rudorf, 2 
vols, 1848-1852, Theodor Mommeen’s essay, soon to be referred to, is con- 
tained in this work, ii., 177. 

¢ This word is written also gromaticus, In the Mss. it is hyrummeticus or — 
grommeticus, 
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Cassiodorus [u. s., as well asin Pseudo-Boethius] has been 
wrongly looked upon as independent of Luke, and confirma- 
tory of his narrative, whereas it rather is derived from Luke ; 
and secondly that the catalogues of Balbus are not to be as- 
cribed to the times of Augustus.” He goes on to pronounce 
that the lists of towns given in the liber coloniarum belong to 
Balbus, that he must have lived as late as the reigns of M. 
Aurelius and Commodus, and that the whole of Italy was. 
embraced in his work.* 

But althongh this evidence is to be set aside, there is proof 
that the plan of a general census of the empire was formed 
even by Julins Cesar after his power became supreme. On 
this point the distinguished scholar whom we have just cited 
expresses himself in his history of Rome (iii., cap. 11, p. 529, 2d 
ed) as follows: “The new kingdom needed at once an institution 
which should lay before the eyes of the government in a sum- 
mary way the principal foundations of the administration, the 
state of population and of property of the several communi- 
ties—that is, an improved census. First the census of Italy 
was reformed.—That it was Osar’s purpose to introduce sim- 
ilar institutions in the provinces we may be sure on the one 
hand from the measurements and cadasters of the entire em- 
pire which he set on foot, and by the institution itself on the 
other ; for the general formula was thus found, by which, as 
well in the Italian as in the non-Italian communities, the re- 
quisite supplies forthe central administration could be secured, 
Herein it was evidently Cesar’s intention to return to the tra- 
ditions of the earlier republican times, and to revive the cen- 
sus of the empire which the earlier republic had instituted, in 
the same way substantially in which COssar carried’ out his 
Italian census,—namely by an extension of the city census, 
with its legal times of payment, and other essential rules, to 
the whole of the subject communities in Italy and Sicily.+ 
The extant traces and the connexion of things itself show, 
without question, the preparations for the renewal of the cen- 
sus of the empire, which for centuries had been obsolete.” 





* Ritschl, in his essay soon to be referred to, written in 1842, believed that 
Balbus was a contemporary of Augustus. Zumpt holds the same opinion. 
+ He refers to the times of the war with Pyrrhus, 
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Our limits will not permit us to set before our readers in de- 
tail the transition from the old to the new notion of a census 
which Huschke has illustrated in a special work,* nor to show 
that the financial system, on which the emperors long after 
Angustus practiced, had its substantial birth at the beginning 
of the empire. The old census involved not only a description 
or profession of property and condition, but had moral bear- 
‘ings, affected the rights of citizens, was attended with a revi- 
sion of the senate, and was generally closed by a solemn ex- 
piation. All of this was wanting in the censuses of the em- 
pire through the provinces, and therefore they were sometimes 
called, in distinction from the Roman census, by the name of 
professiones. In regard to this new and general census we 
shall attempt first to show that minute information was in the 
possession of Augustus touching the condition of the empire, 
and then that asettled plan was pursued which looked towards 
a complete estimate of population and property in the Roman 
world—an estimate carried out, not only in the provinces di- 
rectly governed by Roman officials, but most probably also in 
half subject kingdoms such as Judea then was, and dictated 
evidently by a design to draw upon the resources of the empire 
through a general taxation. 

With regard to the general fact, that the administration of 
Augustus aimed to get accurate information touching the re- 
sources of the empire, both in men and money, there can be 
no doubt, and such notices were collected in order to judge 
how best to maintain the financial and military strength of 
the new regime. Upon the death of Augustus, August 19, 
767=14 A. D., says Suetonius (Aug. cap. 101) “ the vestal 
virgins produced his testament made by him in the consulship 
of L. Plancus and OC. Silius two days before the nones of April, 
written in two codices, partly in his hand, partly in those of his 
freedmen, Polybius and Hilarion, and given to them [the ves- 
tals] for safe-keeping, together with three rolls equally sealed. 
In one of the three volumes he included his commands con- 
cerning his funeral ; in another a brief list (indicem) of what 





° Entitled tiber die Census und die Steuerverfassung der friiheren Kaiserzeit. 
(Berlin, 1847). This is a work of high merit. 
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he had done, which he wished to have engraved on brazen 
tablets that were to be placed before his mausoleum ; in the 
third a “breviarium totius imperii, quantum militum sub 
signis ubique esset, quantum pecunie in erario et fiscis et vec- 
tigalium residuis.” Tacitus speaks of this /ébellus (Annal i., § 
11) in which “opes public continebantur, quantum civium 
sociorumque in armis, quot classes, regna, provincis, tributa, 
aut vectigalia, et necessitates ac largitiones,” etc., all written 
by Augustus with his own hand. Dio Cass. mentioned the 
same note book (Ivi., 33) in a passage, lost in our present text, 
but given for substance by Zonaras and Xiphilinus,—accord- 
ing to whom there were four books, instead of three, that 
Drusus read to the senate. The third contained matters re- 
lating to the troops, revenues, and expenses of the state, the 
amount of money in the treasuries, and whatever else of a sim- 
ilar nature had a bearing on the government. The fourth con- 
tained advice to Tiberius and to the public—to which Tacitus 
also refers without mentioning a fourth book, in the words 
“ addideratque consilium coércendi intra terminos imperii,” etc. 
All this shows not a vague estimate of the resources of the em- 
pire, but one founded on actual examination through the pro- 
vinces. But further than this we cannot press these statements ; 
still less can they be made to prove that a census or censuses 
were held throughout the Roman world. They are quite con- 
sistent with a general census and that is all. 

But we may go farther and affirm that the general plan, 
initiated by Julius Caesar, which aimed at ascertaining the 
area, and probably the population and the taxable property of 
the provinces, was kept in view by his successor. It is strange 
that our principal authority for a system of measurements ex- 
tending all over the Roman world is a very late and in the 
present texts very corrupt writer, Aithicus or Julius Honora- 
tus, author of a Cosmographia, which, as is now made out by 
Ritschl, Petersen, and others, is founded on the commentaries 
of M. Agrippa, the minister of Augustus. The author says 
that Julius Cesar “ ex senatus consulto censuit omnem orbem 
jam Romani neminis admetiri per prudentissimos viros et omni 
philosophiz: munere decoratos.” The work began, he says, in 
the consulship of Julius Caesar and Mark Antony [i. e. 710= 
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44 B. ©.] the year of Cssar’s assassination ; the measurements 
were entrusted to several men with Greek names, the empire 
being divided into four parts for this purpose ; and the several 
surveys were finished—that of the east by Zenodoxus in the 
fourth consulship of Augustus [724=30], taking 13 years 7 
months and 9 days; that of the north by Theodotus or The- 
odorus, in the tenth consulship of Augustus [730=24], in 19 
years 8 months and 10 days; that of the south by Polyclitus 
in the consulship of Saturninus and Cinna [73519], in 24 
years 1 month and 3 days; and, as another Ms. adds, that of 
the West by Didymus, in the seventh consulship of Angustus 
with Agrippa [727=27], in 16 years 3 months and 17 days.* 

Of all this not a word is said by the extant historians, but 
the elder Pliny is a voucher for its substantial truth. In many 
places of his third, fourth, and fifth books he refers, for the 
length, breadth, or circuit of territories, to the commentaries 





*The cosmography of £thicus was published in one of its shapes by A. Grono- 
vius in his ed, of Pomponius Mela, Leyden, 1722, and ir a form given in a Ms. 
of Leipzig by H. Wuttke (Leipz., 1853). 

In vol. 1 of the new series of the Rhenish museum (for 1842) Ritschl pub- 
lished an essay entitled ‘‘ reichvermessung unter Augustus, Agrippa’s Weltkarte, 
_ithicus’ Cosmographie.” We seeks to show that Athicus is indebted indirectly 
for his materials to the commentaries of Agrippa, and dircetly to the orbis pictus 
mentioned in the text. The commentaries of Agrippa furnished the materials 
for this map, in which, it would seem, the distances up and down the wall were 
contracted disproportionately to those following a horizontal direction. 

In vol 8 of the same journal (for 1852), Petersen, after describing the Mss. 
and recensions of Athicus illustrates and corrects his text by others who bor- 
rowed from him in the middle ages. He decides that the two parts of this work, 
the expositio and descriptio wereforiginally followed by the curiosum urbis Rome 
as an appendix, and that these with the Itinerary of Antonine were extracts of 
an original composed in the times of Augustus. They are in fact nothing else 
but extracts from Agrippa’s commentaries, to which Strabo gives the name 
chorographia without naming the author, Petersen says in conclusion that “a 
work growing out of the measurements of the Roman empire under J. Cesar 
and Augustus, planned by Agrippa, edited by or at the procurement of Augus- 
tus existed, which is the original authority for the measurements in Pliny and 
through him in Solinus and Isidore. Extracts from that work, recast at a later 
time, are yet extant in the cosmography of the so-called Athicus, of Julius 
Honorius, of Orosius, and of similar works, still preserved in a manuscript form 
as well as in the regionaries and notabilia of the city of Rome, and in the Itine- 
raries of the provinces and the sea.” This result of Petersen is accepted by 
Marquardt in Bekker-Marq, iii., 2, p, 168 and onwards. 
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of Agrippa, from which it would appear that that great man 
reduced the information furnished by the surveyors to a form 
in which it could be consulted. The results were also exhib- 
ited to the eye in a map of the empire, represented, according 
to his design but after his death, on the wall of the Vipsanian 
portico, from which map, it would seem, the table of Peutinger 
and the itinerary of Antonine derived their notices of dis- 
tances. 

With these measurements land surveys were connected, as 
the great length of time they took indicates, and as the liber 
coloniarum affirms, when it speaks, in the passage already 
cited, of “* mensuras limitum et terminorum ex libris Augusti 
et Neronis fi. e. Tiberii) Cassarum.” There was, indeed, no 
sufficient object for the practical Roman in taking the lengths 
and breadths of provinces, unless the area of the town territories 
and the taxable juga were also included in the surveys. But 
we have no direct evidence that the surveys for taxing pur- 
poses extended beyond Italy. 

The nature of the case renders it probable that a census was 
also taken of the number of inhabitants. But it is not likely, 
if there were such an enumeration, that it was published by 
Agrippa. That jealousy, which at one time punished the pos- 
sessor of a map, might from the first have prevented the tables 
of population from being published. But they lay without 
doubt, as Tertullian believed them to lie, in the archives of 
Rome. Pliny gives the number of inhabitants when speaking 
of certain tribes in the northwest corner of Spain, but not 
elsewhere. 

Of a census including taxable inhabitants and property the 
lexicographer Suidas gives more precise information, which 
Huschke and Marquardt, able scholars and not theologians, 
received as trustworthy, but in which we confess that we can- 
not put entire confidence. It is under the word dzoypagy. 
“The emperor Augustus, when he had sole power, chose 20 
men, excellent in life and morals, and sent them out over all the 
territory of his subjects, by whom he caused to be made cen- 
suses of persons and properties, requiring that a certain suffi- 
cient portion of the latter should be brought into the public 
treasury. This was the first census that was made, whereas 
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those who preceded him [the provincial governors during the 
republic] took what they pleased, so that for the affluent their 
wealth had been a ground of public accusation.” The appoint- 
ment of a college of twenty men for the senatorial provinces 
agrees with Roman usage. But the expression “this was 
the first census that was made,” which follows the exact words 
in Luke seems to point to a Christian writer as the source of 
this passage. Such a writer may have had good authority for 
what he said, or he may have by mistake so brought things 
together as to produce a false impression of the reality. 

That in some at least of the provinces censuses were made 
under Augustus with a tax in view is certain. Such was that 
held in Gaul in 727=27 B. O., of which Dio Cass. makes 
mention (liii., 22), and which, according to the epitome of 
Livy (book 139), gave occasion to an emeute. In the epitome 
of book 134 an earlier census of the same province is spoken 
of. At the time of Augustus’ death Germanicus was busied 
in Gaul with another (767=14 A. D.), which seems to have 
been still unfinished two years afterwards. (Tac. Annal.i., 31, 
ii., 6). This produced for the government forty millions of 
sesterces. It does not appear that these vensuses occurred 
simultaneously, or that they were taken at the time when the 
census was held at Rome. Nor, if they were simultaneous, 
could they have been closed together through all parts of the 
einpire. And we may perhaps fairly interpret Luke as meaning, 
not that a decree issued from Rome which flashed into execution 
all over the world at once, but that a system was carried out 
by which registrations of persons and property went on all 
over the world, in one province sooner or faster, in another 
later or slower, but all in obedience to a settled plan laid at 
the heart of the empire. 

With regard to the dzoypag7 in Syria and Judea, which can- 
not have been a mere counting of inhabitants, and yet may 
not, as a matter of course, have been followed at once, in 
Judea at least, by new taxation, the only trustworthy authori- 
ty known to us is that of Tertullian in a well known passage 
of his treatise against Marcion (iv., § 19). In refuting the po- 
sition of the Marcionites that Christ was not really born, he 
touches on their interpretation of the text “ who is my mother 
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and who are my brethren,” which they explained as meaning “ I 
have no mother and no brethren.” Among other arguments 
against them he produces this,—that even if Christ had no 
mother and no brethren, it would not prove their point, since 
there are many who have no mothers living and never had 
any brethren. Then he adds “sed et census constat actos sub 
Augusto nunc (?) in Judeam (?) per Sentium Saturninum, 
apud quos genus ejus inquirere potuissent.” If he had said 
per Sulpicium Quirinium it might fairly be contended that 
he got his information from Luke. But Tertullian was a lawyer 
of extensive knowledge, and here he cannot lean on the Scrip- 
tures, nor does a census held in Syria at that time excite any 
suspicion in his mind. He must have had a historical fact 
before his mind, which he reconciled somehow with our pas- 
sage. This place of Tertullian is remarkable, Ist on account 
of this apparent discrepance with the Evangelist, 2dly because 
a census then taken would coincide tolerably well with the 
date of the second Roman census as given on the monument 
of Ancyra, 3dly because a very remarkable conjunction of Ju- 
piter and Saturn at that time might stand for the star in the 
east, and 4thly because about the same time Augustus was dis- 
pleased with Herod and wrote to him that dda ypdpevog 
alt@ gihy, viv danxdw yppoeta, He was indeed conciliated 
ere long, yet he might have adopted in some respects a 
new course of policy. One or more of these considerations 
have led such important writers as San Clemente and Ideler 
to put our Lord’s birth in 747=7 B. C. 





* Under Saturninus, it may be added, 6,000 Pharisees refusing to take the 
oath required of the whole nation 7 jv evvojoa: Kaicap: nal roic Bacidtws mpdypact, 
(Jos, Antiq. xvii., 2, § 4), were fined and the most guilty among them killed. 

It may be a service to those who have not access to Ideler’s manual of chron- 
ology, to add that the great Kepler first hit on the thought that the star in the 
east was not an dor#p, properly speaking, but an dorpov or constellation, so to 
speak, of the two aforesaid planets, Kepler’s idea (in his stella nova in pede 
Serpentarii, Prague, 1606), united in near conjunction with the two planets an- 
other extraordinary star, which had recently, in his time, appeared and faded 
away. His views were taken up by Miinter, Bishop of Seeland, in Denmark, 
and then by Schubert, of St. Petersburg. Ideler made calculations anew, and 
found that in 747=7 B. C., before sunrise May 20, the two planets were one 
degree apart in the 20th degree of Pisces, A second conjunction took place 
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Nor ought Tertullian’s discussion of dates in another place, 
(adv. Judsos. cap 8) where he arrives at a very different 
conclusion, and places the birth of Christ several years lower 
down, to weaken the force of the words which we have cited. 
For in the latter passage he makes calculations founded on his 
views of Luke iii, vv. 1,23; while in the passage before us 
he follows a tradition or states a historical fact seemingly at 
variance withe Luke’s own words.* 

But would the Roman authorities have extended the opera- 
rations of the census into Judea while yet under its somewhat 
independent king. And may not Luke have followed a tradi- 
tiov, which was shaped and colored by what actually occurred 
under the well kown dzoypagy of Quirinius after the deposi- 
tion of Archelaus. There was need of a motive for bringing 
Joseph from Nazareth to Bethlehem, in order to have the 
prophecy of Micah (v. 2) fultilled, as it was then understood. 
That motive was found in a census held at some time not far 





October 17, in the 16th degree of Pisces, and again, November 12, a third in the 
15th degree of the same constellation. These results of calculation are remark- 


able enough, says Ideler, and the more since Miinter found, “in Abarbanel’s 
commentary on Daniel, indications of the great influence which the Jewish as- 
trologers ascribed to a conjunction of the two planets, Saturn and Jupiter, in 
Pisces, with reference to the Messiah to be expected.” (ii, 399-410). 


* In three other passages Tertullian speaks of this census. 1. In the treatise 
adv. Marcion. iv, § 7. “Et tamen quomodo in synagogam potuit admitti tam 
repentinus, tam ignotus, cujus nemo adhuc certus de tribu, de populo, de domo, 
de censu denique Augusti, quem testem fidelissimum dominice nativitatis Ro- 
mana archiva custodiunt.” 2. iv., § 36, of the same treatise. “Tam distincta 
fait a primordio Judaea gens per tribus.et populos et familias et domos, ut nemo facile 
ignorari de genere potuisset vel de recentibus Augustianie censibus adhuc tunc for- 
tasse pendentibus.” Here tunc refers to the time when the blind man said “ Jesus, 
thou son of David,” and the census spoken of may have been, as Rigalt remarks, 
a later one. 8. Adv. Judwos § 9. “ Ex stirpe Jesse deputatum, per Mariam 
scilicet censendum. Fuit enim de patria Bethlehem et de domo David, sicut 
apud Romanos in censu descripta est Maria, ex qua nascitur Christus.” That is 
Mary was put in the census books, but not her son. These passages show a 
firm faith in an existing record of the census mentioned by Luke, and also that 
a learned lawyer saw nothing in the account inconsistent with the usages of 
Rome in his own times. But beyond this they cannot be pressed. By the time 
of Chrysostom this had become a fixed tradition. In a sermon on Christ's 
birth he conceived of the codices then made as deposited at Rome, and still open 
for the inspection of any one wishing to know the time of the census. 
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distant. The tradition or myth groping about, at its forma- 
tion, for some point of support, caught hold of the census of 
6 A. D., and there was nothing more shocking in the ana- 
chronism than there was when Attila and Theodoric appear as 
contemporaries in the Wibelungenlied, or even in some state- 
ments of grave history. 

It is not within our province to discuss the general possibili- 
ties that traditions having a small nucleus of reality can creep 
into the place of historical verities. We admit such possibili- 
ties. But if tradition or the mythical tendency can be sup- 
posed capable of disturbing the order of things, it cannot have 
equal power of violating usages or of creating institutions by 
an arbitrary act of its own. Thus if it be said to be a myth 
that Joseph went to Bethlehem to be registered, and was ac- 
companied by Mary that she might discharge the same civil 
duty, the hypothesis in a degree overthrows itself, for how could 
amyth take such a form, wnless it were a well established 
usage for men and women in Judea to go from their domicils 
to the cities of their tribes, when a census was held ? 

But in reference to the doubts and difficulties which we have 
just noticed we remark— 

1, That Judea had long been paying taxes to Rome. Some 
of the proofs for this are the following, collected for the most 
part by Huschke in his often cited work on the census at 
Christ’s birth (pp. 99-113). Pompey, when he took Jerusalem 
in 691=63 B. C., made it tributary to the Romans; (dzoredj 
Jos. Antiq. xiv., 4,§ 4), and immediately afterward, the Jewish 
historian adds that, the Roman general stripped the Jews of their 
possessions in Syria, and exacted from them more than 10,000 
talents in a littletime. This last, however, can have been an ex- 
traordinary measure. So also Julius Cesar, when dictator the 
second time, in 70747 BC.,* ordained that “every year,” ex- 
cepting the sabbatical ones, there should be a tribute paid “ on 
behalf of Jerusalem ”—the city of Joppa alone being exemp- 
ted from the obligation,—and that,t in the second year, the 





* Josephus (Antiq. Jud. xiv., 10, § 6), calls him abroxparwp rd debrepov, having 
left out the proper title dictator from his copy or translation of the decree. 
+i. e., the next year but one after the Sabbatical. 
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fourth part of what had been sown should be delivered over 
on this account at Sidon, besides the tithes which were due, as 
of old, to Hyrcanus, the high priest and ethnarch, and to his 
children succeeding him. That is, as it is explained, a tribute 
of one quarter of the grain was to be paid over to the Roman 
government in Sidon only one year out of seven (?), or, 
taking the average for all the years, one twenty-eighth 
of the crops—which was no great burden. And again, 
Antony (Appian de bell. civ. v.. 75) set up Herod as king of 
the Idumeans and Samaritans éxi gdporg tetaypevorc. This oc- 
curred about the year 716=38 B.C. Still later, under the 
presidency of Saturninus in Syria, we find a deocnrig of Au- 
gustus mentioned as being in thuse parts, who is also called a 
slave of his (Jos. B. J. i., 29, §3, Antiq. xvii., 3, § 2), who can 
have been no other than a fiscal agent of the emperor. Pos- 
sibly Volumnius, a man of importance and ranking in dignity 
near the emperor's legate himself, in the time of the same gov- 
ernor, and Sabinus under Varus, who had a half independent 
position, may have had the revenue from Judea under their 
control. Judea thus ceems to have paid tribute to the Romans 
all along from its subjugation by Pompey onward.* 

But it is objected that in other cases the introduction of a 
census was concurrent with the redactio in formam provincia. 
There are, however, two examples to the contrary, one drawn 
from earlier and one from somewhat later Roman history. 
The first is that of the twelve Latin colonies which had re- 
fused to furnish their quota of troops in the war with Hanni- 
bal. They were required besides other burdens imposed on 
them, to pay a stépendium of one-tenth of one per cent yearly, 
and to have a census taken according to a formula made out 
by the censors at Rome, which was to be the same as the 





* Appian, in his Syrian history (§ 50), says that the Jews were required, on 
account of their resistance to Rome, to pay a heavier ¢ép0¢ rév owudrwv than 
the surrounding nations, of whom the Syrians and Cilicians had levied on them 
for each property holder one per cent. of his assessed property. But this bur- 
den may have become greater in Appian’s time, in consequence of the wars under 
Vespasian and Hadrian, as the context seems toshow. This passage then cannot 
be safely used as Huschke has used it. The reader will mark here the connexion 
of Syria and Cilicia. 
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formula for the Roman people, and that the census should be 
reported at Rome by sworn censors of the colonies before they 
went out of office. (Livy xxix., $15). This was accordingly 
done, being the first instance of the kind. (Livy u. s., § 37). 
The other case was that of the Clite, a tribe in rough Cilicia, 
subject to Archelaus the Oappadocian, a son probably of him 
who died in the year 737=17 B.O. They seceded into Mount 
Taurus, because, says Tacitus (Ann, vi., 41), “ nostrum in mo- 
dum deferre censum, pati tributa adigebatur.” And they 
maintained themselves against the weak king’s troops, until a 
a legate of Vitellius, president of Syria, subdued them.* 

There can certainly be no reason why Syria should be ex- 
empted from the census. If now Judea paid a tribute to Rome, 
is it not quite credible that the census, on somewhat different 
principles perhaps, and by officers of the native dynasty im- 
mediately, should reach into that territory also ? 

But would Joseph go to Bethlehem for the purpose of giving 
in his answers to the formula of the census? He would if he 
had property there, it is said in reply, and possibly this may 
be one explanation of his presence. But this is not the 
motive to which Luke attributes his journey. He went, as 
being of the house and lineage of David, and might have 
owned a plot of ground at Bethlehem or not. But we know 
of no proof that after the return from the captivity lands re- 
verted to particular tribes or families. It is, however, very 
credible that in Judea the principle of tribe and lineage, so 
consonant even then to the feelings of the country, should be 
followed in the operations of the census. Of this, however, 
we know little, and if an objection is to be drawn from 
our ignorance, it must go for what it is worth. We know, 
however, in regard to Roman usage, that Roman citizens were 
expected to be present at Rome during the census, until the 
extent of the empire calling them into remote parts, the needs 
of citizen soldiers and mnerchants abroad brought about some re- 
laxation. We know also that it was irregular for a man be- 
longing to the Latin allies to give in his census at Rome. 





* The reader will notice here again that the interference came from the pres- 
ident of Syria.—These cases, perhaps, are not altogether in point. 
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When Roman citizenship was extended so as to cover a large 
part of Italy, the rule was that a person belonging to one of 
the municipia or coloniz or prefecture, who would have the 
rights of Roman citizens, must there on oath render in to the 
proper magistrate a report of his name, prenomen, and cogno- 
men, his father or patron, tribe, age, and property, according 
to the formula of the census laid down at Rome, and within 
sixty days after the census was held in the city.* Birth, adop- 
tion, or manumission by a municeps or burgess, gave to a per- 
son a burgess’ rights. 

But what need was there for Mary to go to Bethlehem with 
Joseph? It is idle to say that she may have been the heiress 
of a proprietor there. This is a mere possibility. But the 
capitation (ax, the gdpo¢ tay ewydrwy, which was paid to the 
Syrian kings, while the Jews were under their yoke (Jos. An- 
tiq. xii., 3, § 3), and which was retained by the Romans,t+ 
might render it proper for her to accompany him on the jour- 
ney. ‘This tax under the emperors was levied on males and 
females alike. ‘ AStatem in censendo,” says Ulpian cited by 
Huschke, “ significare necesse est; quia quibusdam etas tri- 
buit ne tributo onerentur. Veluti in Syriis a quatuordecim 
annis masculi, a duodecim foemine usque ad sexagesium 
[quintum] annum tributo capitis obligantur.”t 

It has also been objected to the credibility of this narrative, 
but not until quite recent times, that Mary was not in a con- 
dition to travel. The only reply we shall make is that she 
was not in a condition to be ieft behind. 

It is said also by way of objection that, if a general census 
had been held, it would have been noticed by the historians, 
and that Josephus would have spoken of its operations in 
Judea. But we have seen that the system of measurements 
of the e:mpire is noticed by no historian. To the Romans the 
census might have appeared as extending from one province 
to another, without being understood in its unity. The extant 





*So the Lex Julia municipalis of Julius Cesar, cited by Huschke. It is on 
the brazen tablets of Heraclea published by Mazochi (Naples, 1754). See p. 453 
et seq. Zell (Rém. Epigraphik) has repeated it in his useful work (i., 262-277). 

+ Appian Syr, 50, the passage above cited. 

¢ Dig. 50. 15. 
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historians take but little interest in the civil affairs of the pro- 
vincea, but little in the rise or changes of institutions. There 
arose under the empire a vast system of serfdom, but when 
the colonatus began it is uncertain, although the laws regn- 
lating the colont are minute and prolix. So in the department 
of law, the legis actiones of the earlier Roman times, in which 
the exact words of the law had to be followed by the plaintiff 
at the hazard of losing his suit, were done away with by an 
#butian and two Julian laws,—a vast change in the practice of 
the law, for the knowledge of which we are indebted to Gains 
alone, and of which no historian speaks. It is well known that 
the later system of voting by fusing together the comitia cen- 
turiata and tributa is left without a record of its time, and the 
history of so great a change is lost. Nay further, those who 
particularly mention it,—as Livy and Dionysius,—do not 
agree in their statements, although it was a living institution 
of their times. As for Josephus his omissions are as remark- 
able as his insertions. The whole nine or ten years of 
Archelaus are despatched in a few sentences. Why does 
he keep silence about Christ—supposing the passage in which 
he is mentioned to be an interpolation—while he speaks 
of John the Baptist and James, the brother uf Jesus called 
Christ. The registration spoken of by Luke would not 
have interested him, unless it had been attended with dis- 
turbauces, and these might certainly have been avoided by the 
manner of conducting it (as by employing native subordinates, 
for instance), and by not enhancing the taxation. 

We come now to our conclusion that a census, held in Judea 
at the time of our Lord’s birth, and in which, either at its 
commencement or afterwards, Quirinius was concerned in 
some capacity, is not historically improbable. 

This conclusion, as far as a census is concerned, for we have 
spoken of the other point before, rests only on probable evi- 
dence, and we cannot complain of those who cannot receive it 
as being blind to the truth or hostile to revelation. And yet 
some of those whose pursuits bring them into the closest con- 
nexion with ancient history and institutions consider such a 
general census as an established fact. We mention Marquardt 
one of the most eminent archeologists of our day, and Peter 
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of Schul-Pforta, a msot-respectable historian of Rome. In his 
third volume of Roman history (pp. 46,47) published in 1867, he 
thus speaks of the matter before us, after having described other 
measures of Augustus tending to unite the empire and to pro- 
mote communication between its parts. ‘Then, too, he car- 
ried out the geographical undertaking begun by Julius Cesar 
as early as the year 44, [B. C.=710 A. U.], embracing not 
only the Roman empire but the whole known world, which 
was completed in the year 19 B. O. [=735]. This had for its 
fruit a chorographiec and topographic catalogue, composed by 
Agrippa, of the lands, rivers, and places of the earth, with a 
statement of their measures and distances, and also a represen- 
tation of the entire earth, which, after Agrippa’s death, adorn- 
ed the portico which was erected to his honor by his sister 
(Polla) and by Augustus himself. But finally in continuation 
of this work he caused enumerations of the inhabitants to be 
made in the provinces, and the plots of ground to be estimated 
according to their size and value, in which way he was put in 
a condition to divide the capitation and land taxes more equal- 
ly and equitably, as well as also to get more revenue from 
them.” Here, indeed, nothing is said of a census in Judea, 
which was not then a province, but it seems to us that if any 
one will go so far as to receive for truth all that this historian 
receives, the testimony of Luke and the tributary condition of 
Judea even under its kings will lead him to accept a census 
there also as a fact. 

This position appears to us stronger than another taken by 
some who stand nearer the mythical hypothesis, which still 
they reject and dislike. Let us look at the opinions expressed 
by two writers, one a classical scholar and the other a theolo- 
gian. Professor Hoeck, of Gottingen, the author of an excel- 
lent but unfinished history of Rome, from the fall of the repub- 
lic to Constantine, already cited, has an essay on this subject 
at the end of the second part of his first volume. (Brunswick, 
1841-1843). While he cannot accept, as he says, the demol- 
ishing criticism of Strauss, he regards as inconclusive the in- 
vestigation of Huschke. Yet the many doubts, which are 
excited by a Roman censusin Judea, while Herod was king, do 
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not force him to maintain that the dzoypagy of Luke had no 
reality. There was a census of Roman citizens through 
the provinces in 746 (one of the three which Augustus, as we 
have seen, mentions on the Ancyra marbles), probably also in 
747, when Christ, as he thinks, was born, a Jewish census, in- 
stituted by Herod to ascertain the population of his realm. With 
this very probably was connected the oath of allegiance which 
Herod, after the execution of his sons (Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus), required all the Jews to take to himself and to Angus- 
tus. Oomp. Jos, Ant. xvii., 2, $4, before cited.* 

We turn to the theological commentator, Meyer, one of the best 
of expositors and a Christian man, whose view as given in the 
fourth edition of his Luke isin brief the following: Criticism 
passes judgment upon itself, when it represents the entire ac- 
count of the census as mythical or even as invented by Luke. 
Something census-like must have found place in the Roman 
empire by order of the emperor, of the population perhaps, the 
civil and military resources, the finances, ete., giving such in- 
formation as was contained in the Breviarium totius im- 
perit of Augustus. The consolidating tendencies at Rome and 
the dependence of Herod, a vassal-king, apart from the earlier 
analogous measures of surveying the empire, divest this of all 
historic improbability. Quirinius was not president of Syria 





* The position of Mommsen in his edition of the Res geste d. August., p. 124, 
somewhat resembles that of Hoeck,but he does not seem to have carefully exam- 
ined the subject or to have considered the general accuracy of Luke. (Comp. 
Zampt’s criticism, Evangel. Kircheng., for October, 1865). Luke, he'thinks, had 
in mind the second legation of Quirinius in 769=6 A. D., and extended it to the 
whole world, instead of confining it, as he should have done, to Palestine, thus 
making a mistake of a number of years, and referring it to a time before Herod’s 
death, when Judea could by no means have been subject toa census by the 
Romans. Yet, by the chronology given in chap. iii, 1, 28, Luke to a certain ex- 
tent confirms the prior legation of Quirinius, “et preterquam quod Herodem 
male ascivit, eo solo nomine erravit, quod censum, ex Quirinii administratione 
posteriore transtulit in priorem.” That is a confusion of the two legations—it 
being admitted that there were two—lay at the bottom of the error. But how 
could a connexion be established between this event and the birth of Jesus at 
Bethlehem, unless it were intentionally created. And so the ante-dating of the 
census itself must have been intentional. 


VoL. XXVIII. 46 
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but an extraordinary commissioner to superintend these opera- 
tions. This is the less improbable because he was then in the 
East in the service of the state, and because Augustus would 
naturally in such a business trust a special commissioner 
rather than a rew socius or a proconsul (a legate, he should 
have said). This business in which Quirinius was engaged 
explains why tradition turned him into a president of Syria, 
and turned the registration (Katastrirung) into a census, be- 
cause he afterwards was concerned in a census properly so 
called. Thus Luke gives us an account of what really 
happened in the erroneous form which it received from tra- 
dition. 

The main objection to these hypotheses is that they give no 
adequate explanation of the journey of Joseph to Bethlehem, 
where the gist of the whole matter lies. Some new flaw in 
the tradition may be detected there, and thus either Joseph 
never lived at Nazareth before the birth of Christ, or was 
never at Bethlehem at all. 

We close our essay with the remark that Luke himself 
ought to be regarded as an independent and careful witness, 
whose declarations are not lightly to beoverthrown. And the 
course of criticism has on the whole vindicated his claims to 
this character. Nothing, if we accept the foregoing explana- 
tion of this text, remains unsolved or, at least, not capable of 
a probable solution, except the statement about Thendas, 
which, if incorrect, is monstrously so, involving an anachron- 
ism of more than a generation, and therefore less likely to prove 
in the end a historical error. On the other hand the difficulty 
found in a Lysanias, tetrarch of Abilene, when John the Bap- 
tist began his ministry, has been dispersed; the doubtful city 
of Lasea, which some would cast out of the text, has disclosed 
its site to the explorers of Crete; Sergius Paulus is a pro-con- 
sul in official style, although never having attained to the dig- 
nity of a consul; the Adriatic sea had already extended its 
name beyond the Iapygian promontory, as we learn from Jo- 
sephus and others; and so we might go on to give examples 
of Luke’s very nice knowledge, as where he calls the magis- 
trates of Thessalonica politarchs, arare name which an inscrip- 
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tion verifies. Contrast Luke’s accuracy with that of some of his 
commentators. He carries Paul to a river outside of Philippi, 
where the Jews had a place of prayer. This river was the 
Strymon, say DeWette, and Meyer, and more than one of the 
most respectable of the German ecclesiastical historians. But 
it was not the Strymon, and that stream was twenty mils dis- 
tant from Philippi. Now if a laborious German commenta- 
tor, if a prince among commentators, as we may call Meyer, has 
made such a blunder, with all the maps and travels of mod- 
ern times within his reach, not discovering his mistake in his 
second edition, even after Hackett and Howson had furnished 
the correction, we may pardon the mistake, for we make 
worse ones; but we ought certainly to rate the more highly 
an ancient writer who shows unusual carefulness and minute- 
ness of investigation. Such a writer’s authority ought tu go 
some length towards freeing him from the impu‘ation of a 
gross mistake about Theudas or of those found by some mod- 
ern critics in our text, if there are possible solutions which can 
save his credit. 


Since writing this Article we have received a work of Pro- 
fessor Wieseler, of Greifswald, entitled “ Beitriige zur richti- 
gen Wiirdigung der Evangelien, etc.,” intended as an appen- 
dix to his well-known “ Chronologische Synopse,” and pub- 
lished at Gotha a few months since. This is a careful and 
very learned work. We notice some of its leading views. 
(1) As in his earlier Synopsis he adheres to the interpretation of 
Luke ii., 2, which Huschke and others adopt : “ this apographe 
took place before (or first and before) the governorship of Qui- 
rinius,” ete. This explanation he defends by new passages, 
and declares himself authorized to say that such eminent 
Greek scholars as G. Curtius and Schémann approve of the 
construction which he advocates. They see no difficulty in 
regarding Kupyviov jyeu. as a dependent clause. (2) He 
understands this apographe to have been concerned 
with Roman subjects, not with Roman citizens. By 
“the whole world” is intended the world subjugated 
by Rome, as in some other places. (3) He denies a 
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double Syrian legation of Quirinius. (4) He thinks, as we 
do, that Luke, after once mentioning the general decree, con- 
fines his attention natnrally to Palestine alone, and that the 
edict need not have been carried into execution in all the pro- 
vinces at one and the same time. (5) While examining the 
objection that the edict is mentioned by none of the historians, 
he mentions, as we have done, anumber of important measures 
of administration—such as the measurements of the empire 
begun by Ossar—but inclines to attach a greater degree of 
authority to Cassiodorus, Suidas, and other late Christian wri- 
ters than we have conceded to them. (6) His remarks on the 
credibility of a Roman census under Herod the Great, in 
Judea, agree with what we have said, but he seems to us to 
have entered with more care and minuteness into this point 
than any other scholar, whose works are accessible to us. (p. 
64, onward. See especially what he says on Herod’s limited 
power to coin money). His interpretation of v. 2 relieves him 
entirely from the necessity of supposing that a Roman legate 
in Syria managed the census in Judea. His words (p. 93) on 
Herod’s relation to Rome we cite: “ Hence it appears that 
Herod, who by a resolution of the Senate wore the title and 
crown of king, always continued subject to Rome, and, as 
procurator of Syria and Judea, was especially in financial 
matters subordinated to Augustus, so that not Roman magis- 
trates, but he himself by virtue of his procuratorship exe- 
cuted such ordinances of the emperor in Judea.” (7) His re- 
marks on the silence of Josephus are valuable (p. 94, onward). 
That writer, in his “Jewish War” says nothing of the well-known 
census of Quirinius in 6 A. D.; censuses as in other lands are 
little noticed by historians, so that we are indebted to inscrip- 
tions for our knowledge of them ; it was the mode of the cen- 
sus just mentioned, the way of taking the oath before a hea- 
then magistrate, not the census itself to which they were used, 
which excited commotions, etc. 

If we could admit the explanation given by Wieseler and 
others of v. 2, it would offer us a smoother way than that 
which we have taken, but in spite of the alleged opinion of 
G. Curtius and Schémann we must regard it, to say the 
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least, as very unlikely. The question always recurs, how 
could the Evangelist have chosen a phrase, susceptible, ac- 
cording to the ordinary usage of the Greek tongue, of an 
easy and ready meaning, in order to convey a wholly differ- 
ent sense, when it was the most natural thing possible to 
express the sense wished by Wieseler and others in wholly un- 
ambiguous language.* 





* While this Article was nearly through the press, we received A. W. Zumpt’s 
work on the “ birth year of Christ,” which has just reached this country. In 
what relates to the census, he agrees mainly with the views here advocated. 
As for Quirjnius he adheres to his old opinion, of which we have given a suffi- 
cient account. 
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Axticte IIL—THE METHOD OF ACADEMIC CULTURE® 





I count myself happy in coming before you furnished with 
& subject to which your sympathies are already pledged. The 
occasion suggests a theme. Surely we may accept it as an 
auspicious sign that the tie between the graduate and his alma 
mater has ceased to be merely nominal. These annual gather- 
ings are invigorated with new life, as we come more and more 
to view them as arenas for the discussion of whatever concerns 
the supreme academic interests. As conservators of these in- 
terests we can tolerate no narrower interpretation of our fune- 
tion. We are here to take care that the republic of letters re- 
ceives no harm. And at a time when the foremost minds 
among us are earnestly grappling with one problem it would 
imperil the highest uses of this hour to divert your thoughts 
to any other. Confident that your appreciation of the subject 
will supplement my short comings, I shall ask you to consider 
the Method of Academic Culture. 

Before such a company as this I may assume the existence 
of a distinctive academic discipline. Well nigh seventy years 
have, indeed, elapsed since Schelling, in the famous lectures 
which he gave at Jena, said that a youth in pursuit of liberal 
culture was adrift on a boundless sea without star or compass, 
and still, after this long interval, we find the historian of 
Elizabeth, in his inaugural oration at St. Andrews, declaring, in 
almost the same strain, that the great schools and colleges of 
England were in the midst of a revolution which, like most 
revolutions, meant discontent with what they had, with no 
clear idea of what they wanted. Yet this unpromising result 
need not make us waver in the faith that there is an aim and 
scope of education more complete than mere acquisition of 
knowledge or technical skill; and in the rush and pressure of 
this modern age, hemmed in with material wants and 





* An Address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, of Amherst College, July 6, 
1869. 
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triumphs, begirt with paltry expedients of politics and trade, 
we gather to-night about the old altars, to confess ourselves 
the worshipers of this perennial Truth and Beanty. 

It is proof of wholesome progress that, of Jate, the controver- 
sy respecting education has changed its front. The old 
babbling about useful knowledge is now well nigh banished to 
the baser sort. Both parties have seen at length that the in- 
effectual debate between the advocates of classical and of 
scientific training was wide of the real mark. A mere classical 
pedant like Dr. Moberly may avow without a blush that he 
does not know in what the disciplinary value of the sciences 
consists, or a mere intellectual gladiator, like Mr. Robert Lowe» 
may find a pleasure in measuring his strength with the mother 
from whose breasts he drew it, but more liberal minds are 
coming to loathe this false antagonism. The great high priest 
of the utilitarian philosophy has shamed Oxford’s ungrateful 
son with his appreciative estimate of classical study, while at 
the same time the most intelligent advocates of scientific train- 
ing rest the distinctive claims of the sciences to form a part 
of education on their disciplinary power. They hold to intel- 
lectual culture as the chief end, thus conceding the position on 
which the defenders of the classical discipline have stood from 
the beginning. Mr. Atkinson, in his spirited assault on the 
great schools of England, frankly confesses this. But while 
both sides have taken the only sound and tenable position, that 
the comparative value of all studies must be measured by this 
common standard, the important fact is not overlooked that 
the strain and tendency of the two methods remain essentially 
distinct. Says the recently elected President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who has earned the praise of stating more fairly than 
any other what the new education may be expected to accom- 
plish: “ Between this course and the ordinary semi-classical 
course, there is no question of information by the one and for- 
mation by the other; of cramming utilitarian facts by one sys- 
tem, and developing mental powers by the other. Both courses 
form, train, and educate the mind, and one no more than the 
other, only the disciplines are different. The fact is that the 
whole tone and spirit of a good college ought to be different 
in kind from that of a good polytechnic or scientific school.” 
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Such an admission, from such a source, has a significance 
that cannot be overlooked. Had this essential distinction be- 
tween the college and the scientific school been always borne 
in mind we might have been saved much wild experimenting. 
I make it the starting point of this discussion. This distinc- 
tion will not, however, avail us much if we fail to reach an 
adequate conception of what culture means. For if by cul- 
ture we understand no more than the word is often taken to 
imply, the formal training of the intellectual powers, the ques- 
tion between the classics and the sciences is not worth the ink 
that has been wasted on it. If we value the study of an- 
cient languages, or the study of modern sciences, simply as 
mental whetstones on which to sharpen youthful wits, there 
is no need to set one against the other. The utility of both 
has been amply vindicated. Surely no one would deem the 
time was wasted that the younger Pitt spent in translating the 
rhapsody of Lycophron, or that Peel was idle when asa boy he 
used to sit on the stone steps of Harrow school house, and while 
the bell was ringing, write Greek verses for his playmates. 
And in his memorable speech in introducing the Irish Church 
Bill, certainly the most marvelous intellectual display that the 
British parliament has seen during the present generation, 
Mr. Gladstone has abundantly demonstrated the value of that 
early discipline which Eton and Oxford gave him. On the 
other hand, the pure disciplinary uses of scientific study can 
hardly be overestimated. The mere intellectual powers are 
nowhere more highly taxed. Whatever opinion we may 
form of such methods of dealing with the natural sciences, as 
Mr. Wilson tells us he has been practising for the past eight 
years at Rugby, the truth of Mill’s maxim is indisputable that 
in the higher physical investigations “ reasgning and observa- 
tion have been carried to their greatest known perfection.” 
It is absurd to say that such studies do not furnish an intellec- 
tual discipline of the highest order. If, therefore, the mere 
formal training of the mental parts be made the chief aim, there 
is no question between the classics and the sciences that need 
cause a long dispute. 

But can the meaning of culture be thus restricted? In other 
words does the value of a study reside chiefly in the intellec- 
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tual strain required to master it, or is there beyond all this 
some vital and fruitful relation between its subject matter 
and the acquiring mind? Is there not a power to inspire as 
well as a power to train? If effort only be the aim, there 
might seem some show of reason in the rule of an English 
teacher that a study is good just in the proportion that it is 
dry and disagreeable. Tostop with this is a hopeless confusion 
of means and ends. Mere mental training, however nice or 
rigorous, must remain but the threshold of genuine culture. 
No matter whether it be the discipline of the observing or of 
the reflecting powers, no matter whether acquired by dealing 
with words or things, with the critical comparisons of language, 
or the analytical processes of science, if we do not go beyond 
this, we content ourselves with a theory of education which 
Montaigne might correct. “The advantages of our study,” 
he says, “are to become better and wiser.” 

Not that we would in the least underrate fine intellectual 
discipline, but it is always the means, not the end. Even when 
this intellectual discipline is put to its final use in the mastery 
of new truth, it is yet far short of culture in the highest sense. 
For mere intellectual activity may be vain and profitless, and 
earn at last the bitter verdict, “all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” The most varied training of the reasoning powers, 
the most far-reaching and all embracing application 
of them may still fail to touch the great circumference 
of spiritual completeness. Culture is the aspiration for all 
things that may be desired. Its aim is the perfect man, 
It is realized not in any one-sided development of human 
nature, nor in the exclusive recognition of one kind of truth, 
but in the happy, harmonious play of all spiritual energies, in 
the pursuit of whatever things are true, honest, just, pure, 
lovely, and of good report. Thus it has its origin not in scien- 
tific curiosity, still less in petty social pride; its true source is 
man’s insatiable longing to be made complete in the image of 
the infinite perfection. “The foundation of culture,” says 
Emerson, “ is the moral sentiment.” 

This complete inclusion of man’s nature within the scope of 
culture at once renders culture vital and dynamic. It is not 
the mere perception by the mind of the true order, but the con- 
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forming of the whole nature to it. The cultivated man is not 
the man who has mastered truth, but the man who has been 
mastered by it; the man in whose soul the love of truth is the 
sovereign principle ; whose inner citadel of reason and desire 
is garrisoned with all noble and just and rational convictions ; 
whose feet are swift to run in the pathway of gracious and 
magnanimous acts. Mr. Bright has sneered at culture as a 
smattering of a little Latin and less Greek. It is not this; nor 
is it all the knowledge of Latin and Greek possessed by Por- 
son or Bentley, or all the knowledge of the physical sciences 
possessed by Oersted or Faraday. It is measured not by any 
variety or extent of acquisition; it is in the man. All intel- 
lectual acquisition is tributary to it, all the faculties do its 
behests, yet these all are but 
“The shapes the masking spirit wears.” 

Culture sucks the sweetness from all laws, from all civiliza- 
tion. Apprehended in its true meaning, all things that men 
have sought after are its ministering servants. Not mind 
alone, but will, emotion, sensibility are the material with which 
it works. It combines them all in prolific alliance. It bears 
its fruit in the indestructible harvest of sweet and beautiful 
souls. In this sense culture is its own end. It is self-sufti- 
cing and final. To possess it is to realize the chief good of 
life. Nor is it merely the aspiration for individual perfection. 
Resting on the benign principle that we are members one of 
another, and that the perfection of human nature, as it is the 
aspiration for one eternal truth and beauty, can only be realized 
in the unity of one body, culture is not selfish but social, not 
exclusive but comprehensive, not individual but catholic. A 
divine judgment on every forced and mechanical method of 
reform, it is the main-spring of all effectual philanthropy 
“The men of culture,” says Matthew Arnold, “are the true 
apostles of equality.” 

With this definition of culture, there is no need of showing 
that in any method not the form alone, but the subject matter 
must be of prime importance. The question as to the compa- 
rative value of certain courses becomes not merely a question 
as to their disciplinary power; we must also ask by which study 
is the mind brought into most fruitful contact with noble, in- 
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spiring, stimulating truth. If it be the final object of a com- 
plete and generous education to achieve so far as we may this 
ideal of compact and proportioned character, plainly those 
studies must have the preference which touch the mind in its 
most vital parts, and waken it to most harmonious action. And 
these must be truths which appeal to the spiritual sense ; truths 
not of form and relation, but of essence; not of inanimate, 
unconscious nature, but of life and feeling; truths not of expe- 
dient application to mere present needs, reaching no interests 
beyond the range of things seen and temporal; but truths of 
the supersensuous, eternal world, “truths which wake to per- 
ish never.” 

“ Greatness of style in painting,” says Ruskin, “is always 
in exact proportion to nobleness of subject.” The rule holds 
just as well in education, for culture in its highest stage is sim- 
ply genial assimilation. It is only when commercing with the 
highest truth that the soul is touched to its finest issues. Never 
can culture wrest itself from this alliance with the supreme in- 
terests of humanity. It ceases to be the expression of com- 
pleteness and harmony soon as it shuts its eyes to this hori- 
zon. The ultramontane De Maistre did not exaggerate 
this principle when he claimed that educational not less than 
social institutions must rest on the principles of all existence ; 
and Niebuhr laid down a principle more profound and far- 
reaching than himself, perhaps, perceived, when writing to Mad- 
ame Hensler about the education of his boy, he said, with a sad 
sincerity, “2 shall nurture in him from infancy, a firm faith 
in all that I have lost.” As the law of culture is centrality, 
so it can never be gained when the true centre is lost sight of. 

Does it seem the mere summing up of our discussion to say 
with Stuart Mill, that Education has for its object, “ besides 
calling forth the greatest possible quantity of intellectual 
power, to inspire the intensest love of truth.” But the question 
still remains, in relation to what truth is this most intense 
love exerted? In the perception of what relations and affin- 
ities ure these inmost springs of being touched, and the 
soul thrilled, absorbed, enraptured, with its vision? In con- 
tact with what superior forces are these tides of feeling at 
their flood? There may be joy in the perception of mere 
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mathematical relations, as Newton, when he drew near the 
demonstration of his great law, was overpowered by his emotion ; 
the mind may be exalted by tracing the broad operation of 
physical principles, as Kepler cried with rapture, “I read thy 
thoughts after thee, O God :” yet who will question that the 
intensest feeling can be aroused only with reference to those 
questions of the soul that are linked to the eternal poles of 
the spiritual firmament. 

Jt is this that draws the ineradicable line between literature 
and science as sources of a complete and noble culture. Re- 
member it is no question here as to their disciplinary power, 
but as to their capacity to furnish this living bread which must 
form the diet of all generous souls. It is not the form but the 
substance that now concerns us. Judged by this rule the 
sciences must be assigned a lower relative position, as failing 
to lead the mind to the most invigorating springs of spiritual 
culture ; and a method of discipline in which the sciences are 
made predominant can never be relied on to achieve the high- 
est end. Iam far from wishing to deny the sciences all moral 
and aesthetic influence, but where this influence can be most 
clearly traced, it will be always found that the spirit of rigid 
scientific method has been qualified by convictions drawn from 
an independent source, That sense in nature of “ something 
far more deeply interfused,” which is one of the prime cha- 
racteristics of modern in distinction from ancient literature, is, in 
fact, a protest of the spiritual nature against the materialistic 
tendency of modern science. 

So far as science comes into contact with the great prob- 
lems of humanity, it holds a two-fold attitude. In the first 
place it ignores religion altogether, restricting the study of 
man’s spiritual relations to those ties and obligations simply 
that connect him with his fellow-man ;—-the position of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, to whose cheerless attempts to co- 
ordnate the sciences might be applied the words of an old 
writer, “ that like Ulysses wandering through the shades, he met 
all the ghosts, but could not see the queen.” For he not only re- 
jects as failures, all attempts to cross the confines of phenome- 
na, he goes to the limit of denying that the human mind has 
any capacity for apprehending a supreme cause. He does not 
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even rise to the level of worshiping an Unknown God. And 
in professing this dismal creed, it is past doubt, that Mr. 
Spencer does not speak for himself alone. A second position, 
but one hardly in advance of this, is when Mr. Mill generously 
concedes that Theism, “ under certain conditions,” is still an 
open question. “The positive mode of thought,” says he, 
“is not necessarily a denial of the supernatural; it merely 
throws back that question to the origin of things. The posi- 
tive philosopher is free to give his opinion on this subject, 
according to the weight he attaches to the analogies, which 
are called marks of design, and to the general traditions of the 
human race: the value of these evidences is indeed a question 
for Positive philosophy, but it is not one in which Positive 
philosophers must necessarily be agreed.” Mr. Mill admits, 
therefore, no nearer approach to Deity than through the infer- 
ence from design, or external evidence. “In his general philoso- 
phy,” says Masson, “ he provides no room or function whatever 
for belief as distinct from knowledge.” And who that recalls 
the tone of unconsoled, comfortless sorrow that sighs through 
the dedication to the memory of his deceased wife of his Essay 
upon Liberty can doubt that, to this capacious and highly 
trained understanding, the traths which minister the most 
serene and beneficent discipline to the soul are indeed open 
questions. 

That these carefully expressed opinions of the two foremost 
English writers who have discussed the logical connections of 
the sciences must be accepted as a fair exposition of the most 
advanced speculative opinion among scientific men of the pre- 
sent day, will be doubted by no reader of Huxley or Darwin. 
The unmistakable tone of both is indifference towards those 
truths which science cannot readily coordinate. This position 
at times is temperately implied, at times arrogantly asserted, 
but the result in either case remains the same. It is no ex- 
aggeration to affirm that the study of the physical sciences, 
as the scope and limits of that study are expounded by some of 
its most eminent professors, excludes the mind from the high- 
est and most pressing questions that concern man as an im- 
mortal being. And a student whose mental diet is drawn 
exclusively or mainly from these sources, must inevitably miss 
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the most vitalizing sources of intellectual culture. The spirit 
is hopelessly dwarfed on which these shackles have once been 
fastened. 

‘There are,” as the Duke of Argyll most truly says, “ many 
kinds of Priesteraft.” In behalf of science, some men seem on 
the point of putting forth an “Index Expurgatorius ” of scien- 
tific study. It furnishes an instructive lesson to find one of 
the loudest advocates of intellectual freedom layingdown the 
rule that “ whatever is inaccessible to reason, should be strictly 
interdicted to research.” But who shall sit on this high tri- 
bunal; who shall draw the line where reason ends? Alas, 
there are “slaves of thought,” as well as “slaves of sense,” 
chambers of darkness, in which the soul may wander, more 
dismal than any dungeon in which the body can be immured. 
Of all servitude, there is none so grinding as servitude to a 
system of ideas, when the reason, proud, self-satisfied, 
boasting its emancipation from all vulgar predjudice, repelling 
with scorn dependence upon any higher guidance, is all the 
time hopelessly chained by its own processes, weighed down 
with fetters, 

* Forged by the imperious, lonely, thinking power.” 

Even when Physical Science does not assume this despotic 
right of legislation respecting the limits of intellectual activity, 
it may equally sap the highest culture by tempting the soul 
to lower ranges of inquiry. This point need not be argued ; 
we may appeal to history. Ifthe end and use of literary his- 
tory be, as Bacon has declared, “ not so much for curiosity, or 
satisfaction of those that are the lovers of learning ; but chief- 
ly for a more serious and grave purpose, which is, that it will 
make learned men wise in the use and administration of 
learning,” we may gain a lesson from the Italian Universities. 
In the 14th century, Italy had the intellectual preéminence, 
which in the 12th had belonged to France. But the institu- 
tions which had been centres of living thought became, after the 
Reformation, mere scientific schools. They boast a contin- 
uous series of illustrions names, but with the single exception 
of Vico, illustrions only in one direction. Says Matthew 
Arnold: “It shows how insufficient are the natural sciences 
alone to keep up in a people culture and life, that the Italians, 
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at the end of a period with the natural sciences alone thriving 
in it, and letters and philosophy moribund, found them- 
selves, by their own confession, with a poverty of general cul- 
ture, and in an atmostphere unpropitious to knowledge, 
which they sorrowfully contrast with the condition of other 
and happier nations.” 

Is it said, on the other hand, that the method of scientific 
culture is very different now from what it was in the days of 
Gallileo and Torricelli; I answer the method has been im- 
proved, but the subject matter, with which alone the present 
discussion is concerned, remains the same. The instruments 
of investigation are more perfect, but the field itself \has not 
been enlarged. In its widest scope, science aims ply at 
finding a theory of nature; its last word is impersonal>inex- 
orable Law. The more complete the absortion of the intellect 
in purely scientific methods, the more complete the severance 
from all spiritual intuitions. To thesoul imprisoned within these 
processes, the “ flamentia moenia mundi,” are walls of brass, 
Huxley, like Hume, can find no refuge from materialism but 
in scepticism. Science yields him no more solid ground than 
this. 

The most ringing protest against this absorbing tyranny, in 
modern times, of the scientific spirit, is seen in the wonderful 
development of modern music. Here the esthetic sensibilities 
escape the sway of the understanding. The part of man’s 
nature that science does not touch, and cannot arouse, struggles 
for expression. ‘“‘ Music,” says Taine, “is the organ of the 
overrefined sensibility, and vague, boundless aspiration of 
modern life.” That refuge from the limitations of corroding 
every-day existence, which coarse natures seek in coarse ex- 
citements, is furnished the more cultivated mind in the enchant- 
ing melodies of Orpheus, in the profound sadness that un- 
derlies the impetuous movement of Don Giovanni, and in the 
linked sweetnes: of Fidelio. The serene domain of fancy and 
imagination which the lively Greek possessed in the fair 
humanities of old religion, now lingers in the modern world 
of tones; where the dim feeling of the soul for things not 
dreamed of in earth-born philosophies finds such fit em- 
bodiment. Indeed, as I stood the other day with the great 
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multitude which the Jubilee had gathered, and caught the 
dense waves of sound which beat on the air with almost the 
solidity of Atlantic billows, it seemed far less a festival of 
Peace than the fleeing of men and women from that sway of 
the Common, which, says Goethe, binds us all. Against such 
wants science can furnish no antidote. On the contrary, 
science has most in common with these tendencies of a ma- 
terialistic civilization. Science addresses the understanding. 
Along her straight and even path, the mind runs with swift- 
ness and precision, but never soars. Her graded course shuns 
heights and depths alike. Shut up in her luxurious cars, the 
traveler speeds to his journey’s end, unconscious that daring 
the night he has had the glitter of the Northern lights above 
him, or the boiling surges of Niagara beneath. Science dis- 
cusses Force and Method, but says nothing of God, Freedom, 
and Immortality. She leads us to the tree of Knowledge; 
not to the tree of Life. 

The distinction and supreme: excellence, considered as a 
part of academic method, of what were aptly termed, in 
former times, the “ Litters Humaniores,” consists in this 
contact which they furnish with the central and indestruct- 
able interests of the son]. There is, after all, no such music 
in the spheres, as the “still, sad music of humanity.” How 
undying are these wants! The oldest book that time has 
spared is fresh and new, when looked at in this aspect. The 
problems that tronbled the patriarchs are the problems that 
trouble us. The circle that began with Job comes round again 
with Faust. The moral and aesthetic influence of science is 
limited and indirect, but in converse with literature, we feel a 
power that is close and living; we tread the overshadowing 
verge of the great mysteries that have baffled sages and saints; 
our hearts throb in unison with all that man has hoped or 
feared ; we wrestle with him in his midnight conflicts with 
unknown foes; we pillow our heads beside him, and dream 
his heavenly dreams. 

Were the study of the classics no more than a school-room 
drill it might be difficult to show that some modern tongues 
could not be used with the same advantage. But surely the 
tale of Troy divine has a higher use than to furnish pain- 
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fal lists of exceptions to the Greek Grammars. The highest 
value of all literature is in its substance, not itsform. Bacon 
calls it the first distemper of learning when men study words, 
A man may waste years in the fruitless labor of wearing out 
his dictionary, and yet die without catching a sound of the in- 
finite melody of the many-voiced Sea; while Keats, who knew 
no Greek, by the subtlety of a kindred poeti¢ sense, filched 
some of its fairest flowers from old Parnassus. Unless our 
classical discipline goes beyond mere grammatical analysis, we 
may as well dismiss the classics from our curriculum. The 
doubtful advantage otherwise derived from them will hardly 
compensate for the toil and trouble. Ascham tells us that 
Queen Elizabeth never took Greek or Latin grammar in hand 
after the first declining of a noun and a verb, 

Accepting literatare in its widest sense as the vehicle for 
expressing the whole varied and subtle experience of human- 
ity, including in it whatever of genuine and noble utterance, 
whether in poetry, in philosophy, in history, and how ample 
and manifold its material as a means of highest culture! How 
high its reach, how broad and comprehensive its scope! What 
shapes it evokes! What pictures it holds up before us! What 
joy, what sorrow, whattriumph, what despair; what biting 
accents of doubt and mockery; what angel voices of faith 
and love! The anguish of Lear; the troubled conscience of 
Macbeth ; the mental torture of Othello; the introspection of 
Hamlet; do these speak to us in a foreign tongue? The spirit- 
ual struggles of Augustine; the haunted rhymes of Dante; 
the doubts of Pascal; the sentimentalism of Rousseau; what 
have we in all this but ourselves, sketched in larger outlines, 
and dyed in deeper tints ¢ 

Mr. Herbert Spencer speaks with a sneer of “such as care 
not to understand the architecture of the heavens, but are 
deeply interested in some contemptible controversy about the 
intrigues of Mary Queen of Scots.” Had his philosophy gone 
a little deeper, he would have guessed the reason. The moral 
laws that appeal to the conscience are more vital than the phy- 
sical laws that are comprehended by the intellect. A story of 
human sorrow and grief touches the heart more nearly than 
any star shining in the milky way. In the practical problems 
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before us we feel an interest th it we cannot feel in any ques- 
tion of astronomy. Life and death are more mysterious, more 
awful, than gravitation or chemical affinity ; what we are, and 
what we shall be, we are forced to ask ourselves with a solici- 
tude that no inquiry about the origin of species or the law of 
metamorphosis can ever cause ; heirs of immortal hopes, even 
Mr. Huxley’s question whether all protoplasm be not protein- 
aceous, does not sum up all we want to know! 

In thus defining the class of studies which must form the 
basis of all high and generous culture, I am not unmindful of 
the fact that some of the studies which I have grouped under 
the broad designation of literary, in distinction from scientific, 
as moral philosophy and history, admit scientific method, and 
are commonly classed among the sciences. Moral philosophy 
has always held this rank, nor is there any reason why it should 
be refused to history. For if not the foundation, history is 
undeniably the verification of the social sciences. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, with a singular confusion of ideas, complains that the 
founders of the new physical science of history have to lay 
the foundation in what seems the quicksand of free will. “ Let 
those,” says he, “ who have studied the science of man and 
history, predict a single event by means of these sciences.” 
This objection springs from an altogether exaggerated and 
erroneous notion of what science undertakes to do. Predic- 
tion is, under no circumstances, part of its proper function. 
Science simply discerns a certain order, and is only competent 
to say that in case, that order be maintained, results that are 
involved in it may be expected. It does not detract from the 
claim of medicine to be called a science that the most skillful 
physician cannot predict the day and the hour when some indi- 
vidual patient will be struck with sudden death; it does not 
detract from the claim of geology to be called a science that 
no observation of Murchison or Dana could forewarn men of the 
frightful convulsion that devastated South America. This line 
between the physical and moral sciences, with reference to pre- 
diction, has been altogether too loosely drawn. Says a much 
more discriminating thinker than Mr. Goldwin Smith, I mean 
the late Sir Cornewall Lewis: “ Positive politics, like anatomy 
or physiology, does not, properly speaking, predict anything, 
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though it furnishes general truths, by which the determination 
of future facts may be facilitated.” History, in this respect, 
differs from the physical sciences chiefly in the fact that its 
phenomena do not repeat themselves, 

But while I thus claim for history, equally with moral philo- 
sophy or psychology, the application of scientific method, and 
trace all the advance made in this study, in recent times, to the 
recognition of this fact, I am just as much persuaded that the 
supreme and unequaled value of those studies as means of cul- 
ture arises from precisely those featuresof them, which are not 
scientific. It is not because moral philosophy and history may 
be ranked as sciences, as Mr. Herbert Spencer and men of his 
school would argue, but because they are much more than 
sciences, and because they introduce the mind to the presence 
of mysteries too august and unfathomable to be brought within 
the confines of any science, that their educational influence is 
so ennobling. Soon as they are reduced to the rank of mere 
sciences we have but theskeleton remaining. We are like the 
poet when he had fetched his sea-born treasures home, and 


found 
“The poor, unsightly, noisome things 


Had left their beauty on the shore, 
With the sun and the sand and the wild uproar.” 

Take such a system as that of Bain, where moral philosop! 
is merged in psychology, and where psychology in tarn is roo. 
ed in physiology, the inner sanctuary of the reason being re- 
duced to a mere phantasy of consciousness. Whatever may 
be the merits of such a system as a dry outline map of the 
human faculties, what satisfaction can it afford to a mind put- 
ting itself those questions which, in its deeper moods, it can 
never fail to put. How does it help us to conceive of our 
thinking, feeling selves as only complex bundles of nerve- 
currents, all diversities of knowlege and belief, of character and 
genius, resulting from their endless action and reaction. What 
interest would this study of ourselves retain were it thus cut 
off from the deeper ontological questions in which, like all the 
physical sciences, it lies imbedded ? 

“Sure, He, that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and aiter, gave us not 


That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unused,” 
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Or take such a view of history as that of the late Mr. Buck- 
le, when the imposing range of illustration served for a time 
to veil the shallowness of thought. According to this writer, 
history is simply scientific : “ For in the moral,” he says, “ as 
in the physical world, nothing is anomalous, nothing is unnat- 
ural, nothing is strange; all is order, symmetry, and law.” In 
other words, there is no interest for us in the checkered story 
of human progress, more touching, more profound than that 
with which we watch the growth of a cactus, or note the path- 
way of acomet. Hence the conditions of human progress 
are intellectual, not moral; the chief concern of the student is 
with tables of statistics; he can rise no higher than the recog- 
nition of regular phenomena; all idea of an over-arching 
destiny, or a directing Providence, is scouted as absurd. His- 
tory is made by this method merely a register of such facts as 
may be grouped and classified in some petty system, its pages 
as dry and lifeless and uninspiring as those of last year’s 
almanac. 

No one, of course, who admits a progress in the history of 
humanity, can deny the presence of some controlling princi- 
_ple by which that progress has been shaped. But when we 
say that the course of nature is determined by invariable laws 
we should remember that while those laws are invariable in 
their nature, they are subject to incessant variation in their 
application. History, like nature, is governed by variable 
combinations of invariable forces. In this sense law is not, as 
commonly conceived, an adamantine barrier; it is not rigid, 
not immutable, not invariable; it is plastic, subtle, changeful, 
these endless transformations being determined by a regnant 
principle that lies behind the veil of phenomenal existence. 
What we dignify with the name of laws are but methods of a 
supreme will. “The supernatural order,” says Uzanam, 
“rules, enlightens, and fertilizes the order of nature,” and the 
principle is just as true when applied to history. As the 
events of history are in part results of will, a physical theory 
fails to account even for the physical facts. 

We are.all familiar with Aristotle’s maxim that poetry is 
more weighty and philosophical than history; for those of us 
who have never read it in the original must have come across 
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it in the fine paraphrase of Sir Philip Sidney. And using the 
term history in the sense in which it is defined in the preface 
of Polybios, the maxim is correct ; for as Sidney puts it, “ the 
historian is tied, not to what should be, but to what is; to the 
particular truth of things; not to the general reason.” Yet 
Revelation has given history a meaning which not even Thu- 
cidides conceived. We tread the shores of a new world when 
we turn from the gloomy pages of Tacitus to the triumphant 
visions of Augustine. Bossuet, Vico, Bunsen, mark successive 
phases of a change by which history from being a mere disci- 
pline for the practical administration of affairs, has become a 
study of human destiny, addressed less to the lower than to the 
higher reason ; equally with poetry an intuition of the spirit- 
ual, the universal, theeternal. “The highest idea of history,” 
says Schelling, “can never be realized through the under- 
standing.” 

With this view of history as a progressive, ever unfolding 
verification and illustration of spiritual truths, I feel that its 
influence in giving tone and shape to all higher culture can 
hardly be exaggerated. The true historic spirit will always 
be a liberal, a catholic, but at the same time a humble, a reve- 
rential spirit. Says Carlyle: “Science has done much for us ; 
but it is a poor science that would hide from us the great deep 
sacred infinitude of nescience, whither we can never pene- 
trate, upon which all science swims as a mere superficial 
film.” We learn tolerance as we see how strangely mixed in 
all men’s beliets have been truth and error; we look with dis- 
trust on our most cherished plans of reform as we remember 
how the hopes of the best and wisest have been often baffled ; 
and bearing in mind how this great mystery of Time, that rolls 
on without haste, without rest, is but a moment embosomed in 
eternity, we murmur “ who is worthy to open the Book and to 
loose the seals thereof ?” 

History, Philosophy, Poetry, Art, these are then the sources 
of that supreme culture in which the ideal of academic 
method is reached. How urgent the need of such culture in 
this age and this land I need not add. We hear much about 
an education snited to the times. But an education truly 
suited to the times is not such an education as the times ask 
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for, an education that flatters our overweening conceit of mate- 
rial progress, that drives us with new force along the path on 
which we are already rushing with railroad speed; we want a 
corrective for this distemper ; a power that shall struggle with 
these debilitating influences, and strengthen our civilization 
at precisely those points where it is most weak. Culture 
should lead, not follow. That indefinite tribunal which goes 
ander the convenient designation of “ public sentiment” has no 
right to meddle with these high matters. ‘ The end of educa- 


tion,” says Richter, “is to elevate above the spirit of the 
age.” 

In our politics, which are allowed to usurp such a dispro- 
portioned share of our time and thought, how much we need 
this corrective of high culture to instruct us in the worthless- 
uess of most of the results at which politicians aim, to lessen 
our exaggerated estimate of the power of legislation; to cure 
us of the folly of confounding the right to vote with the grand 
end of life ; in our religion how much we need it to enlarge our 
scope of doctrine ; to save us from our distressing faith in me- 
chanical appliances ; to lift us above our little sects and systems ; 
to make us realize that the Son of Man came that we might 
have life, and that we might have it more abundantly ; in all 
our doing and seeking, in our business and pleasure, how wuch 
we need this wise, sweet, balanced temper which takes things 
at their true value, which refuses to confound means with 
ends ; which recognizes all good; which strives after all per- 
fection! In our strenuous, uncompromising moods how gladly 
should we welcome this gracious but invincible ally ! 

I know it has been questioned whether in such asocial state 
as ours this highest culture will be cared for. The unmis- 
takable leaning of an industrial democracy is towards the 
sciences. Not only do the sciences admit of more imme- 
diate application to those arts which a material civilization 
rates so high; but their method and scope suit the exagger- 
ated estimate of mere menta! power by which such a civiliza- 
tion is characterized. No donbt Knowledge is power; but it 
should be something more. It is much to our credit as a peo- 
ple that we have built so many miles of railroad and of tele- 
graph; that we have spanned so many rivers and crossed so 
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many mountain chains, but if this is all we have to show, we 
shall make after all but a poor figure among the nations. It 
was a great thing to lift Chicago out of the mud; and so it 
was a great thing to pile up the pyramids, but these are 
not the things for which men, as they beheld them, have bless- 
ed God. 

The disposition to lay such undue stress on things which 
belong to the mere shell of life and do not touch its vital es- 
sence, is the perilous side of the great social and political ex- 
periment which we are making. And the most discouraging 
part of it is that the influences which shou:d correct, in many 
cases only inteasify the evil. It grieves a right-minded man 
to see reported in the papers the saying of a preacher of the Gos- 
pel that the Pacific raiiroad would give us more enlarged 
conceptions of the divine attributes. But men have walked 
humbly with God who went on foot; the poor in spirit, the 
meek, the merciful, the pure in heart, the peacemakers, were 
on the earth before the days of Watt and Stephenson. How 
much are we benefited by crossing the continent in six days, 
if our object is greedy and selfish; why lay new wires beneath 
the Atlantic waves if, after all, 


—* the light-outspeeding telegraph 
Bears nothing on its beame?’’ 


Does it seem that Religion is the corrective for all this ? 
But the working of the religious sentiment is always shaped 
by the circumstances under which it manifests itself. In its 
specific forms it too often loses sight of its final aim. This 
aim is the constant clothing of man in the stature of an ampler 
spiritual completeness; but, alas, man’s own apprehension of 
this aim is blurred and indistinct, so that religion, instead of 
being the spur to all perfection, becomes the excuse for nar. 
rowness, for resting satisfied with a stunted and enfeebled 
growth. And just in proportion as the religious sentiment is 
sincere and powerful does it often become a barrier to progress. 
A man of limited intellectual range, who is at the same time 
a man of sincere religious conviction, is apt to be the most 
impracticable and unreasonable of men. Nowhere is the illumi- 
nation of sound culture so much needed as in that sphere where 
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the confounding of light and darkness entails such disas- 
trous consequences. 

In no country in the world is the religious sentiment so 
genuine, so energetic, as with us, and nowhere does there exist 
such multiplicity of sects, such endless disposition to lay ex- 
clusive stress on single truths, such unhealthy fostering of 
selfish instincts of spiritual life. It is pitiful to think of the 
ideal of Christianity enforced in much of our religious litera- 
ture, and by so many of our religious teachers. I would not, 
in the least, underrate the real good that religion achieves 
even in its most imperfect forms. It is the infirmity of our 
nature, that we see in part, but surely it should be our con- 
stant aim to seek after better things. We have a superabun- 
dant religious energy. We rush about doing good with only 
less of zeal than we rush about in pursuit of money ; we carry 
the Gospel into all the earth. But, after all, the kingdom 
cometh without observation. There are things more to be de- 
sired than making proselytes or multiplving churches. 

If we are ever to have this high cviture in the United 
States, is it not clear that our colleges must be its nurseries? 
Is not this the proper aim of that distinctive academic 
method, which I have been all along asserting? Is it not 
the supreme function of our colleges to supply this gracious 
aud ennobling ministry. “The American College, ” as Presi- 
dent Eliot has truly said, “is an institution without a paral- 
lel.” Its aim must not be confounded with the aim of the 
common school, which seeks to effect the greatest good for 
the greatest number, nor with the aim of the scientific or pro- 
fessional school, which aims at special results in a particular 
direction. The training of a college, to be effective, must be, 
to a considerable degree, exclusive; it eliminates the best 
material, and aims at the highest mark; achieving its end, not 
in any special preparation for special avocations, but in the en- 
largement of the whole nature, in the expansion of the spiritual 
senses to just and adequate apprehension of all the ends of 
living. 

We gain nothing by baptizing our colleges with high-sound- 
ing names, and hopelessly confounding the object of Academic 
with the object of University instruction. We need great 
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universities, institutions where the highest instruction shall be 
communicated in all departments, where libraries, cabinets, 
and all scientific apparatus, shall be provided; but we shall 
get them soonest, not by wiping out our old college course, but 
by making it more distinctive and exacting. It cannot be 
recognized too clearly, that the functions of the college and 
university are distinct. The university cannot be too varied 
in its courses; cannot be too well furnished with collections 
of every kind; is better for standing in a great centre, and 
being thronged with crowds of eager students; but the best 
results of college discipline are secured by severe training in few 
studies; great libraries and museums are not essential, and an 
increase of students beyond a certain limit, is an evil. The 
aim should be, not so much to have many, as to have them 
carefully matched. 

The question has been asked, whether in the fundamental 
idea of the College, we are not at fault. Before we decide 
this question, let us remember that in this country the fun- 
damantal idea of the College has never yet been realized. 
Our oldest institutions were founded just at the crisis when, 
at Oxford and Cambridge, the colleges were supplanting the 
old medimval universities, and hence they received the name 
of Colleges. And no doubt when the President and Fellows 
of Harvard College were incorporated the purpose was to in- 
troduce the English college system. But whatever the original 
purpose may have been, it was never carried out. Long rows 
of brick buildings, with less of architectural beauty than any 
well-built cotton mill may boast, do not make a college. 
Neither do dry, formal recitations to a tutor All this may 
be found in any public school. The fundamental idea of a 
college is that of an academic family. This is the substance 
of which our American College system retains the shell alone, 
This it is that constitutes the distinctive excellence of the 
English Colleges; this, that with all their faults, makes Oxford 
and Cambridge the seats of such serene culture, the haunts of 
so many beautiful and gracious memories. Who that has read 
the delightful memoir of Keble, by his life-long friend and 
biographer, Sir John Coleridge, will need to be reminded of 
that apt illustration of what I mean, in the charming picture 
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which he gives of college life at Corpus sixty years ago, when 
Thomas Arnold had just been elected scholar, a “college,” 
says Ooleridge, “ very small in its numbers, and humble in its 
buildings, but to which we and our fellow students formed an 
attachment never weakened in the after course of our lives.” 
It is the fashion of the hour to speak with contempt of the 
English collegiate system, to decry the methods as antiquated, 
and the studies as useless. But asystem which kindled the 
enthusiasm and retained the affection of two such opposite 
natures as Arnold and Keble, which armed one with heroic 
panoply for the thickest of life’s battle, and sent the other toa 
remote country parish, to lead a life, whose singular purity 
and grace has breathed itself in heavenly music across oceans, 
and over continents, must have had in it some feature, which 
we can ill afford to spare. 

This subtle charm of Oxford, the source of this deathless 
fascination, was what Keble, borrowing a word from his favor- 
ite Aristotle, used to call its 7o¢, that is the toning or general 
color that it diffused over the whole character, imparting a 
peculiar gentleness and grace to the habitual exercise of the 
vigorous moral virtues. And who can fail to see that this 
peculiar tone, this ineffable and characteristic grace that steeps 
Oxford in sentiment, and bathes her with enchantment, is the 
result in very great measure of that development of the idea 
of academic fellowship, which marks the English universities 
from their great continental rivals. In other words, it is the 
distinctive college spirit; the intimate fellowship of scholars 
gathered under one roof, and sitting around one board; the 
close contact of cultivated minds; the familiar exchange, not 
only between men of the same rank, but between pupil and 
instructor, meeting in private chambers and in classes of haif-a- 
dozen, so painfully contrasting in all its aspects, with the un- 
loveliness of our college life, and the frigid, formal intercourse 
of student and professor. 

We need, then, to import into our academic life a different 
spirit. For, of course, such culture as I have been upholding can- 
not be imparted by mechanical and formal methods, The im- 
pulse must be living, personal ; it must come not from books, 
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but men. The mere schoolmaster is never more out of place 
than in the professor’s chair. I share to the full Lessing’s con- 
tempt for what he called professoring. Unless mind touches 
mind there will be no heat. We make much of our improved 
methods and text books, but after all they matter less than we 
suppose. A genial, opulent, overflowing soul is the secret of 
success in teaching. To have read Euripides with Milton, were 
better than having the latest cricical edition. Not the methods 
but the men gave Rugby and Seréze their fame. And hence 
the advantage, in a college, of smaller numbers, where the stu- 
dents, brought into daily familiar contact with superior minds, 
may catch unconsciously the earnestuess, the urbanity, the kin- 
dred glow which only such personal contact can communicate. 

All inspirations are vital. The spirit of a living creature is 
in the wheels. It was in strict conformity with this supreme 
spiritual law that when the highest, holicst trath was mani- 
fested, it was manifested in a Living Person. And here, that 
nothing in this discussion be misunderstood, let me distinctly 
say, what I have all along implied, that the highest, ‘most 
perfect culture is only possible through Him in whom alone 
we are made complete. For I have aimed to show that 
culture is not simply intellectual, but covers the whole nature. 
It is such quickening of the vital springs of being as can 
come only from a person. It is love of the Supreme Perfec- 
tion, such love as can only be created by an inward loving 
apprehension of Him in whom it was revealed. The goal 
of human perfection can be reached in no other way. 
Without this personal fellowship with the Incarnate Life and 
Truth, we are cut off from the sovereign quickener. We hew 
out for ourselves broken cisterns instead of drinking of that 
river of God which is full of water. We garnish a sepulchre 
which within is full of rottenness and death. 

And as the supreme, all constraining power of the Great 
Teacher was rooted in his transcendent personality, in itself a 
judgment of all evil, an allurement to all good, so in a lower 
sense is it not less true of all teachers. We have been dis- 
cussing methods; but let us not forget that method, after all, 
is secondary. “To write well,” says Milton, “a man must be 
himself a poem ;” so to teach well his inmost soul must be 
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imbued with the sweetness, the generosity, the simplicity of 
that divine philosophy which it is his highest duty to incul- 
cate. The springs which he causes to gush forth can never rise 
higher than their fount. We cannot be too earnestly persuaded 
that all fruitful academic reform must find its beginning here. 
And if our colleges are destined ever to become the seats of 
this serene culture, the chosen haunts of these gracious, en- 
nobling influences, it will be chiefly for the reason that those 
to whom the sacred office of instruction is entrusted, warming 
to their work, and gathering their pupils about them in an 
emulation and rivalry of love, shall wield that spontaneous, 
rhythmic influence which flows “from soul to soul, and lives 
forever and forever.” 

| have been asserting a distinctive Academic Culture. It 
has been my aim to show that the progress of knowledge, the 
immense increase in the extent and variety of the sciences, 
instead of rendering the need of this distinctive culture less, 
has only made it greater. Let us banish the false notion 
of any antagonism between this culture, and education that 
has a different scope and aim. It is not necessary to deprecate 
the value of specific technical training in order to exalt the 
worth of this more complete development. Such an institution 
as the Technological School in Boston is doing a good work. 
It supplies a need which our colleges could supply only through 
the sacrifice of a greater good. I approve its method, and 
rejoice in its success. In our common schools we are doing a 
better work. We cannot forget that the great mass of the 
community, from the necessity of the case, can receive no other 
training than they receive here. I advocate a distinctive aca- 
demic culture, not in place of these, not in opposition to them, 
but in alliance with them, to preside over and direct them. 
I advocate it, because scientific training, unless regulated and 
qualitied by a broader culture, can only end in debilitating, 
instead of enlarging, the spiritual nature; because popular 
instruction, unless constantly invigorated and enlightened by 
higher intellectual forces, can move only in a dull mechanical 
routine. For education must receive its shape from above, not 
from beneath. Unless we do something to raise as well as 
to diffuse, there is danger that the sneer of Renan will prove 
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well founded and the new world atone for its neglect of supe- 
rior instruction by along course of vulgarity of thought and 
brutality of manners. 

I have not, then, in the view which I have advanced, been 
pleading for a puny, dilettanti culture; a culture remote from 
life and its serious concerns. On the contrary, the Culture I 
have been asserting keeps the soul in constant, inspiring contact 
with the deepest springs of action. It is not selfish and indi- 
vidual, but permeates the whole social organism. Itself 
accessible only to its elect, its benediction descends on all. 
Its influence is wide as the influence of spiritual truth. For 
man liveth not by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God. 
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Arvioce 1V.—THE AMERICAN COLLEGES AND THE 
AMERICAN PUBLIC. 


IV. 


Te consideration of the American colleges as communities 
has breught us to the question of their religious character. 
This includes several subordinate questions, such as, whether 
they ought to be placed under a positive religious influence, 
and to what extent and in what manner this influence may 
properly be exercised. These questions, and many others 
which arise under this comprehensive topic, are from the na- 
ture of the subject not easily answerd, and in the present 
state of opinion are involved in somewhat serious complica- 
tions. 

We may as well say, at the outset, that the view which any 
man, otherwise well-informed, will take of this subject, must 
necessarily vary with the views which he takes of religion it- 
self, as to its essential nature and authority, as to its relation 
to man’s responsibility and destiny, and as to its evidence. It 
will vary also with the views which he takes of Christianity ; 
according as he regards it as supernatarally given and histori- 
cally true, or as he believes it to be of human origination, and, 
therefore, eo far as its miracles and the claims and conceptions 
of its central personage are concerned, as more or less histori- 
cally erroneous. It will vary also according as his views are 
more or less enlarged of its relations to human culture, and 
of its friendliness to the highest forms of human develop- 
ment. 

The position which we occupy is that “the Christian faith is 
the perfection of human reason ;” that supernatural and his- 
torical Christianity is the only Christianity which is worth de- 
fending or which is capable of being defended on the grounds 
of reason or history ; and that such a Christianity, when inter- 
preted by enlightened judgment, as to its traths and its pre- 
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eepts, is not only friendly to the highest forms of culture, but 
is an essential condition of the same. 

There are not a few at the present time who do not agree 
with us in this position. More than a few, we fear, who are in- 
terested in the higher education of the country, so far hesitate 
to receive any positive form of religion as to assume in all 
their reasonings, that the claims of supernatural Christianity 
are more likely than otherwise to be set aside in the progress 
of historical and scientific investigation, and that it is there- 
fore inconsistent as well as impolitic for the universities and 
colleges of the country to be very positively committed to the 
support of these claims. Such a recognition of Christianity, in 
their view, hinders the freedom of investigation and of teaching, 
and is inconsistent with that tolerance among scholars which is 
required by the spirit of the age. They might repel the 
charge of being anti-religious or atheistic or even anti-Chris- 
tian in their own faith, but they reason that for a college to 
recognize the Christian faith in its teachings is to commit itself 
to an implied bondage of opinion, which cannot but constrain 
the freedom of its spirit, or which must, at least, make it un- 
wisely intolerant. We cannot accept this position or the infer- 
ences to which it leads. 

We wust discuss this question in an important sense from a 
Christian position, and judge of the whole subject from a Chris- 
tian point of view. But while we frankly avow our position, we 
trust that it will not make us so one-sided or one-eyed in our 
construction of those whose position differs from our own as to 
render us incapable of appreciating their difficulties or of look- 
ing at college and university education from their point of 
view. Though our position is distinctively and avowedly 
Christian, we do not propose to argue simply as theologians, or 
to use our assumption of the truth of Christianity asa vantage 
ground; but to argue as friends of education, and to occupy, 
so far as we may, the ground which is common to all friends 
of culture who are not avowedly irreligious and atheistic in 
their scientific and practical theories. 

The view which we shall endeavor to maintain is that the 
American Colleges should have a positively religious and 
Christiam character. We have in mind the college such as we 
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have conceived and described it,—the college which is a distinct 
commnnity and maintains a separate and distinctive intellec- 
tual and social life. The few colleges which are not dis- 
tinct as communities,—the colleges of the very large cities, 
where pupils live in their own homes and are rooted in their 
own families—can derive their religious influence from the same 
sources from which other youths derive theirs, that is, from 
the domestic, social, and church relations of the great commu- 
nity from which they have never been transplanted. While it 
is desirable, and in a sense, necessary that institutions of this 
kind should exert a positive religious and Christian influence, 
the necessity in this case is not soimperative. We are concern- 
ed with those colleges which maintain the distinctive and 
intensely active common life which we have described. 

When we say that the college of this description should be 
positive in its religious and Christian influence, we mean that 
the essential facts and truths of the Christian system should be 
recognized in all its teachings as true; that as a community 
the college should participate in Christian worship, and that 
its instruction and discipline should, with rare exceptions, be 
in the hands of men of a positive and earnest Christian char- 
acter. 

Our reasons are the following: 

First,—The colleges as such have the same duty and need 
of social religion which exist in every community. This 
can be doubted or denied only by those who deny altogether 
the obligation of united and common religious teaching and 
worship. We have seen that the college, as a community, is 
eminently independent and self-sufficing, deriving the roots 
of its life eminently from within itself, and living that life 
with an energy that is especially intense. If other human so- 
cieties need to be socially religious, the need of the college is 
preéminent. If it is becoming that the great community of 
men should divide itself into separate societies in order that it 
may maintain religious teaching and worship, then it is espe- 
cially appropriate that a society which of itself is separated 
from every other, should be provided with such teaching and 
worship. If every household ought to be a religious common- 
wealth, then the college which takes the youth from his home 
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and intrcduces him into a larger honsehold of its own, ought 
to sustain that religious teaching and worship which are appro- 
priate to its own necessities and position. 

Second.—The college, as compared with other communities, 
stands in special and imperative need of religious restraints 
and religious influences. The individuals of which it is com- 
posed have been released, sometimes abruptly, from the re- 
straints of the family and of the public opinion of society at 
iarge. They form to themselves a public opinion of their own, 
which, though often generous and just, is yet liabl> to strange 
caprices and sudden revolutions, even when sobered and 
elevated by the most active and ennobling religious elements. 
The passions are strong, the will is impetuous and weak, the 
judgment is immature, the experience of temptation is limited, 
the habits of good are not fixed, while those to evil are some- 
times fearfully strong. Such a community, as it would seem, 
does of all others stand in pressing need of the best religious 
influences, and these should be constantly applied, wisely vari- 
ed, and patiently maintained. If Christianity can do anything 
to control and elevate any class of persons, or if it is needed for 
any, it is adapted to and required for the susceptible, intelli- 
gent, and impetuous youth, who crowd the American colleges. 

What is adapted to the welfare of young men as individuals, 
is equally required for the order and discipline of the whole 
body. To govern a college by mere law, or by the force of rules 
and penalties, without appealing to the ethical and religious 
feelings of the pupils, is not always successful in the lowest 
sense, and it never can be in the highest. The reason and 
conscience must often be appealed to, and if this is done with 
effect, both reason and conscience must be reinforced and 
quickened by religious faith and feeling. If religious restraints 
and religious hopes are required in every community of full 
grown men—not as is sometimes charged to do the work of a 
police, but to make the work of a police less necessary,—this 
must be eminently true in a community of youths whose sense 
of propriety is not always proportioned to their knowledge, 
and whose mobile and impetuous tempers are often exasper- 
ated to resistance by rules and surveillance. If the college 
contains none whose principles of duty are made sturdy by 
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religious reverence and whose consciences are quickened by the 
presence and love of God, then, on those occasions of strain and 
conflict between the students and the faculty which must in- 
evitably occur from time to time, the cause of order must be 
imperiled. It is not according to the wisdom of experience 
to affirm that such exigencies will not arise, nor if they do 
occur, to rely upon any principles which are not enforced, either 
directly or indirectly, by religious faith. 

Third.—It is a legitimate and important function of the 
college, to form the character to moral and religious excel- 
lence. Education should not and cannot be limited to the 
culture of the intellect and the tastes, but it properly includes 
the culture of the character. The Christian believer holds that 
the character can only be rightly formed when it is subjected 
to the authority of Christ. He holds that discipleship to 
Christ is the condition of complete success in the culture and 
regulation of the springs of action. When then he requires 
that the college should teach and influence its pupils according 
to this theory, he is only consistent with his own most sacred 
convictions. Whenever the instruction on scientific and lit- 
erary themes can be of such a character as to afford the 
opportunity of confirming the Christian faith, and strengthen- 
ing Christian purposes, it should in all cases be given. If it 
furnishes no such opportunity, the character of the instructor 
may still attract and influence his pupils. Those who found 
and endow Christian colleges may as properly endow them as 
places of religious culture, so far as such culture can be suc- 
cessfully applied, as make them places of intellectual disci- 
pline. Those who do not accept the Christian notion of char- 
acter, who do not believe in Christ as the object of man’s 
confidence and the light and hope of his life, may see no 
propriety in connecting these influences with his training in 
youth, They would exclude religion and Christianity from 
the college for the same reasons and no other that would 
exclude them from the conduct of their life. Conversely, 
the same reasoning which would exclude them from a place 
in the college, would require that they be rejected altogether. 

Fourth.—If moral and religious perfection are the end of 
all education, then moral and religious culture are friendly to 
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education and culture of every kind. ‘The end of learning,” 
says Milton, “is to repair the ruins of our first parents, by 
regaining to know God aright, and out of that knowledge to 
love him, to imitate him, to be like him, as we may the near- 
est by possessing our souls of true virtue, which being united 
to the heavenly grace of faith, makes up the highest perfec- 
tion. But because our understanding cannot in this body 
found itself but on sensible things, nor arrive so clearly to 
the knowledge of God and invisible things, as by orderly 
conning over the visible and inferior ereatures, the same 
method is necesserily to be followed in all discreet teaching.” 
These views, with some qualifications of phraseology, will be 
accepted by all those who have any faith or interest in relig- 
ious truth. They are in brief “that moral and religious per- 
fection are the final aim of all human culture, as they are 
of our existence and discipline in the human condition. This 
end is promoted by edneation, chiefly by the study of nature 
and of books.” Now the question upon which opinions differ, 
is, whether the final, that is the religious aim, ought to be dis- 
tinctly recognized in our educational arrangements, especially 
in the higher institutions of learning. Some contend that any 
recognition of religious ends other than the most indirect and 
incidental must interfere with the direct object of education, 
which is culture, and in this way may defeat the ends of 
religion itself. Others contend, that inasmuch as religion is 
supreme, it should be recognized and purfued in the college, 
even at the expense and sacrifice of culture, that whatever 
else should be sacrificed even in an institution professedly de- 
voted to education, religion should be regarded as supreme. 
We contend that there is no incompatibility between the two, 
that while culture should be made the direct object of every 
institution of learning, andin one sense the immediate aim 
of its arrangements, this aim is not hindered but promoted by 
that enlightened recognition of religion which culture makes 
possible. We hold that religion controls and tempers culture, 
in order to stimulate, refine, and elevate it; and culture, in its 
turn, enlightens and liberalizes religion. We do not agree with 
Matthew Arnold in his Culture and Anarchy, that the Christ- 
ian element is essentially “ Hebraistic ” in the sense of being 
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dogmatic, narrow, and intolerant, and that as such it is opposed 
tothe “ Hellenistic” element, which is reflecting, enlightened, 
tolerant, and civilized. Rather do we hold that Christianity 
mediates between Judaism and Hellenism, that it is Hebraism 
Hellenized, and contains in itself the excellences of both 
directions, softening the austerities of Judaism by the refine- 
ments of Greece, and thus enlarging its narrowness by “ turning 
a stream of fresh and free thought upun our stock notions and 
habits.” Or rather we should say that it is only by the touch 
of the divinely human Master and Lord of Christianity, that 
these antagonistic elements can be fused into something nobler 
than either, the self-sacrifice and worship of that Christian love 
which “ seeketh not her own,” which “ believeth all things, and 
hopeth all things.” Did we not believe that an earnest and 
spiritual Christianity was compatible with and favorable to the 
highest forms of human culture, we should not believe it to 
be from God. But believing that it is divine, not merely in 
its origin but in its adaptation to every possible development 
of humanity,—that it has “the promise of the life that now is 
as well as of that which is to come,”—we think that its truths 
and spirit should be distinctly and prominently recognized 
in all our higher institutions of learning; and this not merely 
from its acknowledged importance and supremacy, but be- 
cause of its beneficent influence upon learning and culture 
themselves. We would not make of our colleges houses of 
piety as such, we would not turn their scholastic exercises into 
spiritual retraites ; we would not lower the standard of learn- 
ing or diminish the requirements of taste and culture ; but we 
would distinctly hold up and exemplify the most spiritual and 
earnest forms of Christian duty and the Christian life, as the 
end to which all learning and all culture should be consecra- 
ted as supreme. The mottoes upon the seals of Harvard and 
Yale respectively, when united into one, happily express our 
own opinion, as they do justice to the claims of religion on 
the one hand, and culture on the other. Harvard, in her 
Christo et Ecclesia, pays the chief homage to religion, as it 
was natural that she should, being older in time. Yale com- 
pletes the motto, by Lux et Veritas, providing for culture in 
words that remind us of Arnold’s oft-repeated ‘ sweetness 
and light.” 
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We trust that none of our readers will be surprised that we 
assert, that other things being equal,—as endowments, time, 
access to an intelligent and refined community, with the re- 
quirements with which such a community provides itself,—that 
institution of learning which is earnestly religious is certain 
to make the largest and most valuable achievements in science 
and learning, as well as in literary taste and capacity. 

Among the particulars in which an earnest Christian spirit is 
fitted to act favorably upon the culture of the colleges, are 
the following. It is favorable to persevering industry. Cul- 
ture of every sort is the fruit of application. Success in any 
science and art is achieved by labor. The spirit of Christi- 
anity is a spirit of self-denying and patient service. To what 
feats of literary work has it not prompted, in the amazing toil 
by day and night, through months and years, which has 
wrought those ponderous tomes that fill the libraries of the 
learned. It is true other motives prompt to laborious eru- 
dition and scientific toil; the motives of ambition in all its 
forms, and sometimes those of malevolent passion or critical 
spleen, but none of these is a force which in its nature is 
so tense and untiring as are religious dutv and Christian self- 
denial. What saperhuman patience has been shown by the 
devotees of Christian art in all its forms, who have labored, 
not merely for an immortality of earthly fame, but under the 
inspiration which came from the assured hope of a personal 
immortality which should surpass all their ideals by its satis- 
fying realities. 

The Christian spirit is in its nature truth-loving. If there is 
any one feature prominent in the character of its great Foun- 
der, in which he was before his own time and has given cha- 
racter to all the time that is subsequent, it is his recognition 
of the independence of the truth as such, and of its authority, 
by virtue of its hold upon the reason. If there is any one 
spirit which he has inculcated by precept and example, it is 
the spirit of brave allegiance to truth. If any duty may be 
said to have been prominently recognized and enforced by 
him, it is the duty of candor in weighing all sorts of evi- 
dence. The father of the inductive philosophy could find no 
better illustration of the spirit which was to be the condition 
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of successful investigation and of actual progress, than in 
these words, “ that it is no less true in this human kingdom of 
knowledge, than in God’s kingdom of heaven, that no man 
shall enter into it except he become first as a little child.” It en- 
joins the love of all sorts of truth—Truth of art, literature, 
as well as of that beauty which is but another name for es- 
thetic truth. The precept “ whatsover things are true, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, 
think on these things,” provides for the most catholic taste 
conceivable, for the most progressive civilization, for all true 
refinement in art, in literature, in manners, and in civilization 
of every kind. It not only provides for all these, but it impels 
to all these as duties. 

It is, morover, refining in its operation and influences, and 
so far is eminently favorable to culture. It represses the 
animal passions with the debasement which they involve. It 
rises above mere worldly tendencies with their inevitably hard- 
ening tendency, however brilliant the polish of which this hard- 
ness is capable, and substitutes for it the more delicate grace 
of spiritual modesty and spiritual aspirations. It destroys the 
selfish affections and substitutes for them the love which is 
warm as well as ennobling. It rises above the envious jeal- 
ouses which, if reports are true, do sometimes separate men 
of science, poets, and musicians; as well as theologians and 
religionists. In short, the indirect effect of Christian feeling 
is to call forth and encourage whatever in human sensibility 
is of finer texture, and to keep it fresh and pure. The same 
Christian faith which, when it enters a cottage, other things 
being equal, awakens and intensifies the love of flowers, of 
music, of poetry, and of pictures, does also, when it dom- 
inates in the cultured soul, increase the delicacy and enlarge 
the sphere of its tastes, and when it rules in a university, tends 
to make its members more refined in all their capacities for 
esthetic progress, as well as quickens the desire to exercise and 
perfect them. 

We do not contend that Christianity is the same thing as 
culture, or that Christian attainments may im a college be 
accepted as an equivalent for attainments in science and lit- 
erature. As we have said, the university and the college are 
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not proximately designed for religious culture and spiritual 
edification, but for study and intellectual discipline. To turn 
them into houses of religion or to use them chiefly or promi- 
nently as places for spiritual instead of intellectual exercises, 
is grossly to pervert them, and like all other perversions and 
half-truths is to foster all manner of spiritual monstrosities; as 
hypocrisy, cant, spiritual pride, asceticism, and the like. 
Hence we do not care to see the religious features of a college 
paraded in the newspapers, or reports of its religious condition 
and doings made the subject of ostentatious comments. The 
impropriety in such cases is eminently conspicuous and offen- 
sive, because it is an offense against religion and culture com- 
bined. Pharisaism and cant are never in good taste. 

We cannot deny that Christianity sometimes seems to be 
antagonistic to culture, especially to culture in its higher 
forms. Its ethical claims are supreme and uncompromising. 
It sets the moral excellence which comes of its faith and obe- 
dience, far above all other excellences, and requires its disci- 
ples to esteem all these as nothing in this comparison, and 
at this sacrifice. Whenever the question arises between the 
gratification of a taste and the discharge of a duty, or be- 
tween the culture of the intellect and the culture of the heart, 
the tormer must be sacrificed. All tastes and all enjoyments, 
which pertain to the present, must be held as secondary to those 
which pertain to the higher and unseen life. Hence it has 
been inferred by the detractors of Christianity, that it is 
barbarons because it does not exalt art and culture as supreme ; 
they forgetting that the nature or fate which they set up in 
its stead is equally inexorable and cruel, when it burns, and 
bruises, and drowns, or limits, in myriads of ways, the works 
and aspirations of culture and art. Hence it has been inferred 
by those of its friends, who are narrow in their knowledge of 
Christianity or who make it a cloak for envy or suspicion to- 
ward those whose tastes are more refined than their own, that 
while a certain degree of knowledge and culture are enforced 
by Christianity, any excess beyond is inconsistent with its spirit. 
Hence the impression that it is unfriendly to eminent attain- 
ments in science and letters, and that for this reason it cannot 
be comfortably housed in a university, which would stand 
at the front of modern achievements. 
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To shut off these unfortunate and unwarrantable inferences, 
we assert that Christianity has much to learn from culture, that 
while it is refining in its influences and therefore tends to 
culture, it is itself refined and enlarged by the learning to 
which, in its essential nature, it is altogether friendly. Cul- 
ture as such largely pertains to the form and expression of 
which Christianity is the spirit and soul Grace and perfec- 
tion of manners, purity, and felicitousness of diction, dexterity 
in the accomplishments of music, drawing, and painting, or 
nicety of sense in the judgment of the same, as well as skill 
and science in the more intellectual departments, all bring 
back to Christianity the means of more perfectly manifesting 
the power of its spiritual beauty, and teach Christianity itself 
how to become more attractive by assuming those adorn- 
ments which she herself has very largely created, and all of 
which she welcomes and rejoices in as appropriate to herself. 

But while we concede all this, and even contend that 
Christianity may learn from culture, we contend also that 
culture itself is exposed to certain excesses for which Christi- 
anity is the only adequate counterpoise and remedy. We af- 
firm that a vigorous religious influence is needed in every uni- 
versity, if for no other reason, simply as a corrective against 
the one-sidednees, the Philistinism we might call it, of mod- 
ern science and literature. 

Modern culture, from the very perfection which it requires 
and attains in particular departments, tends to narrowness, 
positiveness, and conceit. The devotee of any single branch 
of knowledge or department of art must devote himself ex- 
clusively aud perseveringly to his chosen profession. His zeal 
is usually proportioned to his success, and his enthusiasm fixes 
the attention more and more exclusively upon the objects 
within his limited sphere. He becomes great in a single line, 
because his mind moves within that alone. It often happens 
that while he is strong in one department, he is weak in 
thought and opinions with respect to every other. But it does 
not follow because he is weak and even ignorant, that he is 
sensible of his defects and incapacity. On the contrary, his 
conscious superiority in his chosen pursuit, makes him positive, 
dogmatic, and conceited in respect to every other. Hence 
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the sectarian narrowness which divides the devotees of the 
physical sciences, and their acknowledged proneness to cliques, 
which is recognized in the pointed. words of President White: 
“Tt may seem strange that this should be alluded to; but in 
view of the fact that more than one American college has 
been ruined by such feuds, and that very many have been 
crippled, in view of the cognate fact that the odiwm theolo- 
gicum seems now outdone by hates between scientific cliques 
and dogmas ; that as a rule it is now impossible to receive an 
impartial opinion from one scientific man respecting another ; 
and that these gentlemen, in their jealouses and likenings, 
are evidently awaiting some one with a spark of the Moliére 
genius, to cover them before the country with ridicule and con- 
tempt, we do not think that the Board is likely to give too 
much importance to this.” (eport ete. on the organization 
of Cornell University.) 

It may seem to some a little strange that we suggest that 
Christian science furnishes the natural and most efficient pro- 
phylactic and cure for these sectarian narrownesses and em- 
bitterments. The study of God in his relations to what is 
known or knowable in the universe of spirit and matter 
certainly forces to a general consideration of what is known 
or knowable in the several departments of being. It requires 
the consideration, superficial indeed but respectful, of the princi- 
ples and authority of every one of the sciences. It brings each 
expert to look beyond the narrow bounds of his own speciality, 
and to see how it adjusts itself to its neighbor. It now and 
then carries him up to a point of view which commands the 
limits of all the special sciences, that he may see how they 
all adjust themselves to that underlying philosophy, which re- 
cognizes in some sort their bond of unity—whether this is called 
the Absolute of the schools, or the living God of the people. 
In this way Theology becomes, not merely in the language 
of Bacon the * haven and Sabbath of all man’s contem- 
plations,” but in a certain sense the commune vinculum ot the 
special sciences. It is such, so far as it forces the devotee of 
each to look beyond the limits of his own field, and to recog- 
nize the existence and rights of his neighbors. It even be- 
comes a harmonizing and purifying power, so far as it liberalizes 
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the mind of each narrow devotee, by lifting his thoughts now 
and then up to God, and forcing him to recognize the relations 
of his own science to Him. Even if Theology is not cultivated 
as a science, but is present to the individual scientist and the 
scientific community orly so far as is required for religious 
faith and feeling, it must still quicken and widen their intel- 
lects, and enable them to pursue their special departments in 
a spirit less narrow and more catholic. Should it be urged that 
Theology, in its turn, is jealous of scientific progress, and hos- 
tile to its freedom, we have no occasion to affirm or deny that 
it may be. All that we contend for is that the influence of 
Christian theology and of Christian faith upon the professed 
devotees of science themselves, legitimately tends to make 
them more profound, and therefore more brvad and catholic 
as philosophers. So far as observation or history has taught 
us, Christian Geologists, Chemists, Philosophers, and Histori- 
ans have not loved scientific truth as truth any the less purely, 
or followed it any the less boldly or bravely than those who 
were not Christian. Nor have they, when other things were 
eqnal, been a whit less diligent, earnest, and successful, than 
those who have accepted none of the so-called “ theological 
dogmas or Christian traditions.” We venture to aflirm, that 
when other things were equal, they have been, in every respect, 
better philosophers for being also “ theologians ;” more Lroad 
and more profound in their intellectual activities and achieve- 
ments, and immeasurably more noble and generous in their 
tempers as teachers and writers, and in the intercourse of 
science and of life. 

Faraday was no less enlightened and broad-minded as a 
chemical philosopher because he kept his Christian faith warm 
and true in the humblest fashion. Alexander Humboldt would 
have been wider-minded, and larger-hearted as a thinker, had 
he not so timidly shunned those religious avowals and relig- 
ious sympathies, which his brother William so freely expressed. 
“ They that deny a God, destroy man’s nobility,” says Bacon, 
and Atheism never fails to develop something of the ignoble, 
whether in the school, the salon, or the beer-shop. No Athe- 
istic theory or Pantheistic philosophy was ever intellectually 
great, or ssthetically noble. 
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The question is not, as many would represent it to be, a ques- 
tion between the interests of theology and religion on the one 
hand and the interests of scientific culture on the other, but it 
is a question between the most efficient methods of advancing 
both science and culture. We contend, for the reasons already 
given, that a religious college will, if all else is equal, in the 
long run, do more for science and culture than the college 
which sets aside or makes little of religious influence and of 
Christian truth. Nor is it a question whether science shall be 
free and be pursued in a liberal spirit, or whether it shall be 
constrained by theological prepossessions and be limited by 
Christian dogmas and the Christian history. We contend that 
the Christian investigator is pledged by the very spirit of his 
system to be a bold and fearless follower of the truth wherever 
the truth shal! lead, even though it should lead him to the re- 
jection of any part or the whole of its own history and the- 
ology. It is simply whether true culture can be effectually 
received without moral culture, and whether moral culture can 
be effectually enforced without religious motives, and whe- 
ther in a community which is in a condition of eminent expo- 
sure us well as of especial promise, Christian influences ought 
not to be employed with the utmost possible efficiency. 

Fifth.—Religious influences and religious teaching should 
be employed in colleges, in order to exclude and counteract 
the atheistic tendencies of much of modern science, literature, 
and culture. 

We have already alluded to the advantage which science 
and culture receive when they are truly Christian. We can- 
not overlook the fact that not a little of science and culture 
at present is conspicuously anti-Christian. Under whatever name 
this exclusion of Christianity is known or under whatever dis- 
guise it may hide itself, its existence and its presence can neither 
be disguised nor denied. Indeed, science in many of its forms 
does and must, as science, take a position which is theistic or 
anti-theistic, that is, which in principle is supernatural or anti- 
supernatural, which includes or excludes religious faith and 
worship. In much of the teaching that is appropriate to the 
college, scientific positions must be taken which, by logical 
necessity, lead to the one or the other of these consequences. 
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Every educated man now-a-days inust either acceptor reject 
the ill-disguised materialism of Hueley, the cerebralism of 
Bain, the thin and vacillating metaphysics of M772, the evolu- 
tionism of Herbert Spencer, with its demonstrated impossibility 
of a positive theism, and the serene fatalism of the devotees of 
Nature or of the Absolute. In History every man must take or 
reject the atheistic fatalism of Buckle. In Literature, every 
one must accept or reject the worship of Genius, or the worship 
of God; the self-centered adoration of self-development, or the 
generous self-forgetfulness that has made heroes and martyrs; 
the imitation of Goethe, in his contentment with the present, 
and his cool submission to fate or the imitation of all Christian 
poets and critics in their discontent with the best of earth, 
and their ardent out-reaching to what is hoped for in the 
future life. There are, we know, multitudes of cultured youth 
who seek to evade this necessity of adopting either of these 
antagonistic theories of faith and of life, under the impression 
that true opinions and fixed opinions were never so hard as 
now to be reached, that philosophy, and literature, and theology 
each require and sanction uncertainty of decision, and pro- 
tracted inquiry, and that so much can be said upon each of these 
opposing sides, that he must be a narrow and audacious man 
who decides and acts too soon. The plea of freedom and 
tolerance is put in on every quarter, and the dignity and duty 
of positive opinions earnestly held is too generally lost sight 
of among men of the most refined tastes, and the loftiest as- 
pirations. To yield to this solicitation is to be, for the time, 
practically materialistic, atheistic, and un-Christian, and the 
fashion of the times in certain circles of educated young men, 
sets strongly in this direction. Least and last of all, would 
we have our colleges countenance or yield to such a fashion! 
If the higher institutions of learning take an indifferent posi- 
tion with respect to their influence, that position must be prac- 
tically a negative position. If for fear of losing patronage, 
or in order to be perfectly tolerant and just, they shall abstain 
from exerting any positive religious influence, they must 
abstain altogether from teaching physiology, psychology, 
metaphysics, morals, history, and literature, forall of these do 
involve what is called a theological bias, either positive or 
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negative, in any way in which they can be taught. The question 
is not whether the college shall, or shall not, teach theology, 
but what theology it shall teach,—theology according to Comte 
and Spencer, or according to Bacon and Christ, theology ac- 
cording to Moses and Paul, or according to Buckle and Draper. 
For a college to hesitate to teach theism and Christianity is 
practically to proclaim that in the opinion of its guardians and 
teachers the questions are so evenly balanced that it would be 
unfair for them to throw their influence on either side, and 
thus in fact to throw it on the side of materialism, fatalism, or 
atheism. 

Such a position, under whatever fair pretences it is taken, 
we hold not only to be dangerous to the community in the 
present crisis of opinion, but to be fearfully and fatally crimi- 
nal. We assume that the guardians and patrons of every 
college in this country are in the very largest. proportion posi- 
tively and earnestly theistic and Christian in their own faith. 
It is their privilege and their duty to use the means within 
their own hands to arrest and stem the tendency to atheism 
and anti-christianism which we have described. hey are 
bound to do this, not merely as theists and as Christians, but as 
the friends of science and culture. This they can do, as we 
shall show, without departing in the least from the utmost res- 
pect to the private judgment of their pupils, and without in- 
curring the suspicion of sectarianism or bigotry. It is surely 
competent for the guardians of these colleges to judge whether 
the men whom they select are or are not possessed of the tol- 
erance and tact which may be required to avoid reasonable 
occasions of offense. If all opinions should have a hearing, as 
they ought, let theistic teachers be selected who will represent 
fairly all the atheistic and anti-Christian objections and difficul- 
ties, but let not atheism or anti-Christianity be taught in any 
of its chairs,either directly or indirectly, either in the form of 
philosophy or theology, or in the guise of history, literature, 
or criticism. To claim that these forms of opinion have a 
right to be heard is to claim that any one of the so-called Ameri- 
can public, and any score, have an inalienable right that any 
shade of opinion which he or they may hold, should be taught 
in some one of the chairs of a college. 
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We would distinguish here between the college and the nni- 
versity. The disposition to confound the two is perpetually 
appearing at every turn of this discussion, and at every step 
of our progress, not merely as involving the intellectual fallacy 
of the ambiguous middle, but the practical error of prescri- 
bing a course of instruction for boys which is only suitable for 
men. - The college is a training place for minds that are yet 
immature in the elements of knowledge and culture. The 
university is a teaching place for those who are supposed to 
have been trained to the capacities and responsibilities of in- 
cipient manhood. Whatever freedom may be claimed for the 
university in teaching and learning, does not sanction a simi- 
lar freedom in the college. We are not prepared to allow, 
that even in the university every shade of opinion should have a 
hearing, under the countenance of its guardians, and with the 
sanction of their consent. The tolerance of free speech and 
free discussion we would defend to the last degree. The cour- 
tesies of fair and dispassionate controversy we would enforce with 
the utmost scrupulousness, but we are not required by these 
duties to set in the chair of authcrized teaching, even in a 
free university, the representatives of every shade of litera- 
ry opinion, or of anti-religious philosophy. We acknowledge 
it is not alway easy te apply these general principles. It is 
not easy to say how far a man’s philosophical or religious creed 
should be considered as an objection to his holding a college 
or university chair, but the principle holds good that at what- 
ever sacrifice, the college at least should maintain a positive 
religious influence and character. 

These thoughts lead us to our next inquiry, by what means 
is this to be done? What methods of influence may be em- 
ployed? and within what limits may they be applied? We 
cannot, as we have just suggested, be required to discuss or to 
answer these and the like questions any more than when we 
lay down certain fundamental principles and rules of duty, we 
can anticipate all the refinements of casuistry. The following 
points are clear. The college should maintain public Christian 
worship, and this should be conducted in an earnest, positive 
manner. It should give positive Christian instruction con- 
oerning the evidence and truths of theism and Christianity. 
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It should by the influence and activities of its teachers favor 
an active Christian life. It should pervade all the teaching 
which admits it with a distinct and earnest recognition of 
Christian truth. At the same time, as we have already ex- 
plained, the college is professedly and primarily a place for in- 
tellectual culture. To intellectual culture the chief energies of 
instructors and pupils should be given. All the coaditions 
required for suecessful study should be furnished. Among 
these are prominent, perfect tolerance of any form of religious 
opinion, encouragement to the utmost freedom of reading and 
inquiry, and the inculeation of the bravest confidence in the 
authority of evidence, and the application of a critical judg- 
ment. 

The point of the greatest delicacy is a point upon which no 
fixed rules can be established, and that is how far the religious 
opinions and character of a person should be considered in 
estimating his qualifications for the post of teacher. Such a 
question as this cannot be settled in a general way, or by 
prescribed formule. There are manifold peculiarities of 
personal character, besides learning or even aptness to 
teach, which render an individual a very suitable or a very 
unsuitable member of a college faculty. There are many 
well instructed, and very eminent men, who are withal very 
earnest religionists, who by the very indiscretion and overplus 
of their zeal, are totally disqualified for a place in a college. 
There are men, on the other hand, the sensitiveness of whose 
conscience, and the hesitation of whose temper, make their 
“inguiring spirit” and their “honest doubts” express infi- 
nitely more of religious earnestness and of religious power, than 
the plump and unhesitating orthodoxy of many a coarse- 
minded and hard favored dogmatist. There are some chairs 
the instruction of which cannot be affected by the faith or the 
character of the incumbent. There are other chairs, which 
an anti-Christian sophist or a velvet-footed infidel might per- 
vert to the most disastrous uses. If the principle and duty be 
acknowledged for which we contend, the application may be 
safely entrusted to the wise discretion of those whose business 
it is to decide upon individual cases. 

Against the view which we have taken, manifold objections 
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may be offered. One of the most formidable is, that if the 
colleges are positively religious institutions, they must be 
necessarily sectarian. This does not follow. A sectarian or 
denominational college is a college conducted with reference 
to the interests of a single denomination. Its distinctive 
doctrines, its forms of worship, its peculiar religious spirit, are 
all made prominent, as fundamentally Christian, as alone au- 
thorized, or as preéminently excellent. Such colleges may 
sometimes be needed for the prestige of the denomination, 
or to guard its youth against being drawn from its fold. The 
lamentable and unjustifiable divisions among Christians may 
therefore involve the necessity of a few colleges that are dis- 
tinctively and avowedly sectarian. But the foundation or the 
conducting of a college in the interests of a single denomi- 
nation has not generally been successful, for the reason that 
the culture which colleges impart is, in its nature, liberalizing ; 
and that to Christian earnestness, when instructed by Christian 
learning, the exclusiveness of any Protestant sect becomes 
almost invariably distasteful. Just in proportion as the col- 
lege becomes eminent in its culture, just in that proportion 
does it lose sight of any single sect and denomination, and 
take in to its larger view the common relations of all to cul- 
ture and to Christ. - A truly religious college cannot, in our 
opinion, be eminently sectarian, and yet be true to its appro- 
priate function, by yielding itself up to the influence of the 
science, art, and culture which it is appointed to promote. 
However strictly it may be held by its character to the name 
or the organization of any single denomination, it wil] outgrow 
all narrowing relations to it, or make its denomination out- 
grow them, just as fast as it grows at all. 

If this be so, then why should it be attached to any one 
denomination,—why should it not be the common property. 
of many, or the common property of none? We reply, a col- 
lege in which several denominations have an equal interest, 
will inevitably be divided and dishonored by ignoble sectarian 
strifes. The several denominations which hold it in com- 
mon will regard each other with that “eternal vigilance ” 
which in such cases easily degenerates into perpetual 
suspicion ; its officers will be elected, its policy will be deter- 
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mined, with a judgment divided between the interests of the 
college and the interests of the sect. Some of the most dis- 
graceful exhibitions of sectarian wrangling and craft of a reli- 
gious sort that this country has ever witnessed, have occurred 
in the history of colleges which have been the joint property 
of two or three denominations. 

But why not let them be the property of none? This can 
only happen as the board of trust and management is made 
up partially or wholly of members who have no religious pre- 
ferences at all. Or why not solve the problem by throwing 
the college upon the endowments and the care of the State? 
The objection to either of these arrangements, so far as the 
religious relations and character of the college is concerned, 
is that it will immediately become the object of the ambition, 
or the victim of the strife of some one or more religious sects, 
with the never ending discussions which must inevitably fol- 
low ; or it will have no religious character at all. In the present 
divided conditiun of Christendom, there seems to be no solution 
of the problem, except the one which has been accepted in 
this country, viz., that the college should be in the hands of 
some single religious denomination, in order to secure unity 
and effect to its religious character and influence, and that it 
should be preserved from sectarian bias and illiberality, by its 
responsibility to the community which it would influence, 
and the enlightening and catholic influence of the culture to 
which it is devoted. 

We see no alternative hetween this and the abandonment of 
any special and efficient religious influence, i. e., the complete 
secularization of the college. For this alternative many lead- 
ing minds are already prepared; more than are ready to ac- 
knowledge There are not a few who contrast what they call 
the people’s colleges, or the state colleges, with what they choose 
to designate as sectarian colleges, to the disadvantage of the 
latter,—who do not desire that the college should have any 
positively Christian influence, either because they do not be- 
lieve it has any place there, or because they would attract stu- 
dents from those who have no positive religious faith for them- 
selves, or desire none for their children. That these views are 
incorrect we have endeavored to prove, by our argument, 
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We have only to add, that as between terms of reproach, if 
sectarian is fairly charged on the one side, godless may be as 
fairly retorted on the other, and if a purely secular college 
will attract a certain portion of the community, positively re- 
ligious colleges will attract another. If the two sorts of col- 
leges are fairly tried, the fruits of the two will be made mani- 
fest. It will be seen after a generation, whether Christianized 
science, art, and literature, has any advantage over that which 
is un-Christian or non-Christian; whether the education and 
culture that are elevated by the Ohristian faith, has any ad- 
vantage over that which is secular and atheistic. One thing 
is certain, that all the experiments whieh have been tried 
in this vountry to conduct institutions of learning without 
Christian worship and Christian influences, have failed ; that all 
the so-called State colleges have, in some sort, been forced to 
adopt, either directly or indirectly, the same methods of relig- 
ious influence which are employed in the Christian colleges ; 
that in the choice of their officers, they have largely given the 
preference to men of positive and earnest Christian faith, for 
their greater usefulness as teachers, and their greater accept- 
ableness to the community. Those who believe that the 
Christian argument has been nearly exhausted, and the Chris- 
tian history has been demonstrated to be impossible, and must be 
regarded as practically false,—that the Christ of the New Testa- 
ment is but,a human ideal, with no personal authority, will of 
course, in the light of their advanced opinions, be willing to 
repeat the experiment under what they consider more favor- 
able auspices, but they cannot ask those to believe in its sue- 
cess, who hold another theory of religion and Christianity. 
We are reminded here of another topic which has been 
more or less distinctly diseusssed by and before the American 
public—whether the instruction and government of the Amert- 
cam colleges has not been too largely entrusted to clergymen? 
Clergymen, it is said, must, by the very nature and influence 
of their profession, be essentially artificial and one-sided. 
They cannot and they onght not to be “ men of the world ” in 
the good sense of the phrase, that is, they cannot judge of men 
as they are, with fairness and discrimination, for the reason that 
all men present themselves to their view in a constrained atti- 
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tude and under an artificial light, and they in their turn must 
look at men through highly refracting media. They usually 
want tact and delicacy in the management cf men. They do 
not approach them with that skill which can only be acquired 
by a large experience under a great variety of circumstances. 
They ai: also not usually good men of business, and ought, 
therefore, not to beintrusted with the investment and care of the 
large sums of money which are required for the support of a 
college. They are not abreast with the advancements of mod- 
ern science, and unlikely to be abreast with the culture which 
is required by the present generation. For these and other 
reasons it is urged they ought not to constitute so large a por- 
tion of the boards of instruction and management as they 
have done in the majority of our colleges. 

We are not prepared to assert that in some cases there is not 
reason for these criticisms. But we can assert with considera- 
ble confidence that it would be difficult to show in ary indi- 
vidual case that where clergymen have failed, either as mem- 
bers of a college faculty or of a board of trustees, laymen 
would have succeeded. The relation of one of these boards to 
the other is so different in different colleges that it is almost 
impossible to reason from failure or success in one case to failure 
or success in another. In some colleges the faculty have little 
influence in the policy and appointments. In others one or 
two individuals, either lay or clerical, very largely determine 
both. The success or failure of many institutions seems to be 
occasioned by excellences or defects which are individual 
rather than professional. 

There are several obvious reasons, however, why clergymen 
have been, and must still continue to be, intrusted very largely 
with duties and responsibilities of this kind. In the first 
place, most of the colleges have originated in the most thank- 
less and self-sacrificing services. To services of this kind cler- 
gymen are consecrated by the vows and the spirit of their 
profession. The labor, self-denial, and disinterested toil which 
have been required to lay the foundations and rear the super- 
structure of the most successful colleges of this country can- 
not be too easily estimated. To a very large extent these have 
been endured and rendered by clergymen. The care, inquiry, 
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invention, and correspondence, the personal toil and sacrifice 
which devolve upon those who act as trustees of an infant and 
often of a well-established college are such that few persons 
except clergymen are willing to undertake them. Clergymen 
may not always be good men of business, but they generally 
know who are such, and have generally the good sense and 
good feeling to ask the advice and to defer to the decisions 
of those who are, which is more than can always be said of 
laymen who are called to duties and trusts to which they are 
not competent. Hence, with the best intentions and with 
far greater experience in affairs generally, laymen fail where 
clergymen succeed. As to defect of tact or power of adapta- 
tion, especially in the management of men, an excess of tact 
has not unfrequently been charged upon the clergy. Clerical 
art and finesse have in not a few cases become proverbial as 
grounds of reproach. 

Clergymen are far more commonly interested in matters of 
education than laymen, by reason of a certain breadth of cul- 
ture and generosity of disposition which are the results of Chris- 
tian science. Though the ¢dola tribus may exact from them 
a devotion which is sometimes narrow and exclusive, yet their 
profession is from its very nature, as we have shown, the most 
liberalizing of all, from the common relation it involves to other 
branches of knowledge and from the habit of seeking for the 
foundations of truth which the study of God and religion. in- 
duces. It is but the simple truth to say that there is many a 
country clergyman, whose income is counted by hundreds 
where that of his classmate lawyer and judge is counted by 
thousands, who knows incalculably more of science as such 
and of the way to learn and to teach it than the aforesaid judge 
or lawyer, whose reputation is the very highest in his profes- 
sion. The professional studies of the clergymen do also very 
emphatically involve and cultivate a sympathy with literature 
of all kinds. The practice of composition and of public speak- 
ing upon elevated themes, involves more or less interest in the 
study of language and in works of imaginative literature. 
The clergy as such have, at least in this country, a more pro- 
nounced and catholic literary taste than the members of any 
other profession. They constitute, indeed, to a very large 
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extent, the literary class—the class who furnish must fre- 
quently public addresses, essays, reviews, and pamphlets. Ed- 
ueated lawyers, physicians, and merchants write very little in 
comparison with them, and are much less fequently readers 
beyond the range of their own profession. 

The reason why clergymen are so generally selected as 
professors and teachers in colleges, is two-fold: First, t hat the 
men best qualified by special culture are oftener found in the 
clerical profession ; and, second, that the profession of teach- 
ing is akin to that of the clergyman in the smallness of its 
pay and the unselfish patience which it involves. At the same 
time it is not usually true, so far as we have observed, that 
there is not a sufficiently large number of laymen in the 
faculties and boards of trust to correct the one-sidedness and 
to supplement the defects of their clerical colleagues. We 
have never observed that there was in such boards any jeal- 
ousy of lay codperation, any disposition to foster a clerical 
spirit or any one-sided results from clerical supervision. The 
cloistered, scholastic and pedantic influences of the college 
which are sometimes complained of, so far as there are any, 
usually proceed from lay professors, who have never known 
anything but a scholar’s life. The doctores umbratiles of the 
American colleges are more frequently laymen. 

The relations of the colleges to the community are those of 
partially endowed beneficent institutions, which are designed 
to confer important benefits upon the young. For the faithful 
and successful discharge of their duties, the instructors are 
directly responsible to the managers or trustees, and both are 
indirectly responsible to the public. Many of the beneficent 
results which these institutions propose to accomplish are not 
immediately obvious. The adaptation of the means to the 
ends proposed is not always easy to be seen, and as a general 
rule can be judged and estimated only by a few. When 
the results do not seem to be the best conceivable, it is not 
always easy to say whether any other training or appliances 
would have wrought results so good. The training of an indi- 
vidual youth in a liberal spirit to the capacity and the desire 
to be a useful public man, either in the exercise of a profession 
or in any leading position, is a matter concerning which the 
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experience of the past should be most cautiously regarded. It 
should be committed to enterprising men, indeed, who are not 
afraid of innovation or reform, but who are also far-seeing, 
thoughtful, and self-relying. Extemporaneous and flippant 
dogmatism and ambitious and satirical criticism by bold adven- 
turers or uncultivated Philistines are especially out of place in 
discussions concerning such trusts or the persons who manage 
them. They do not deserve to be heeded except for their 
power to mislead the confiding public. Though, in.one sense, 
the managers of colleges need not ask the advice of the public, 
because they know and understand, better than the public can, 
the duties with which they are intrusted; yet, in another 
sense, they ought never to forget that, if they do not retain 
the confidence of the public, it will be impossible for them to 
be of service to the public. If the community do not value the 
training and the instruction which they give, they cannot 
benefit it, and they might as well not exist. And yet, as we 
have observed, the public are not competent to judge directly 
of many, not to say of most, of the questions involved. 

It is most fortunate that, under these circunistances, the col- 
leges have always had one resource. They have usually been 
able to rely upon their own graduates. These act as inter- 
nuncit between the colleges and the public whenever there is 
occasion for explanation or danger of a misunderstanding. 
In times of a conflict between the two, the alumni of a pow- 
erful college are, indeed, as “ arrows in the hand of a mighty 
man.” “ Happy is the ‘college’ that hath its quiver full of 
them ; they shall speak with the enemies in the gate.” The 
graduates of the American colleges are their glory and their 
strength. They are their glory, so far as they show, by men- 
tal power, by varied acquirements, and accomplished culture, 
what their Alma Mater has done for them, either by her un- 
welcome restraints and hard duties, or by those influences that 
were more genial in their operation and are more delightful 
in the remembrance. They are their strength, so far as they 
are distinctly conscious of the benefits which they derived from 
the college, and are forward to acknowledge them. The col- 
leges of this country have nothing to fear,so long as the 
majority of their pupils continue to confide in their systems 
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of discipline and instruction, and in the men who administer 
them. It is true that the college or university, all the world 
over, is the object of special regard to those whom they have 
trained, but the colleges of America have the strongest con- 
ceivable hold upon the affection of their pupils, from the 
intimacy of the associations which are here fixed and inter- 
woven, as well as from the sense of the value of the discipline 
here received. These alumni, it is true, retain and somewhat 
liberally exercise the traditional privileges of all children, freely 
to criticise the ways of the household. They retain vivid recol- 
lections of the tedium of many of the college tasks, and the 
unwelcome character of some of its exercises. Nor do they 
always weigh the import of what they say, or are they always 
very confident of the justice of the criticisms which they 
unthinkingly utter. Sometimes their fault-finding is but the 
result of their jealous regard for the honor of their college 
and an indirect expression of the fervor of their zeal for its 
abundant prosperity. 

The alumni are greatly mistaken if they ever suppose that the 
trustees or faculty are indifferent to their good opinion, or de- 
light to trifle with it. On the other hand, they are not only 
most desirous to have it, but they are sensible that if they 
lose it they must lose their hold upon the public at large. At 
the same time, as honest men, they will be more afxious ‘to 
deserve than to gain their favor, and they would act most out 
of character should they strive to attain it by any sort of edu- 
cational charlatanry or any varnish of superficial culture. 
They are not only willing to hear, but they are most ready to 
regard whatever suggestions may be made in respect to any 
improvements in the college system. But some of them are 
not prepared to initiate or follow any headlong rivalship for 
numbers which may be proposed, or to sacrifice their matured 
convictions at the dictation of editorial demagogues, or at the 
direction of the self-styled “ spirit of the age.” 

It is their duty to desire, and we believe they do desire to 
be brought into the most intimate communication and sympa- 
thy with their graduates, and that the graduates themselves 
should feel that the college is their own ; not as their property 
for capricious experiments and hazardous speculations, but as 
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their ¢rust for wise support and administration in behalf of 
the interests of their country and of mankind. The import- 
ance of the colleges, as organized centers of the most valuable 
species of power, cannot be estimated too extravagantly. The 
man who feels any obligation to act upon his fellow-men for 
their good can scarcely find a place where his influence can be 
so extensively felt with respect to the most important inter- 
ests as through a college that has a mature and established 
growth. Oxford and Cambridge are more powerful in Eng- 

nd at this moment than the Lords, the Commons, and the 
Queen together. As permanent and enduring institutions, they 
are more lasting than dynasties, and have survived revolutions. 
If the alumni of the American colleges could but appreciate the 
dignity and duty of this trust, the country and mankind would 
have occasion to bless them, and they would have occasion to 
bless their own noble beneficence. 

The wish has been expressed that this real trust, which is, 
in fact, committed to these alumni, should be made more 
formal and official, that the alumni should undertake the ac- 
tual management of the concerns of the colleges, by electing 
their trustees in whole or in part. Such a measure has been in 
part introduced at Harvard, and an election is now held at 
every commencement, by which a class of the board of over- 
seers are chosen by the direct votes of the graduates who are 
present. The movement in Harvard did not originate, as we 
understand the matter, in any special desire of the alumni to 
take a more direct part in its administration, but it was adopted 
to deliver the college from the interference of a troublesome 
class of political and sectarian intermeddlers who were con- 
stantly introducing into their deliberations, held in public, all 
manner of uncomfortable insinuations and appeals, intended 
quite as much for the arena of political and religions parties 
as for their relation to the internal economy of the university. 
The board of overseers, though a numerous body, has only a 
confirming and visitorial power. The corporation of the uni- 
versity, as is well known, is a very small body, and has within 
its hands the chief, and as some contend the sole, authority. 
This remains intact upon its old historic foundation. But 
the movement thus initiated has extended to other colleges 
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and propositions have been made,—and in one instance, at 
least, adopted, to give to the alumni a similar power of elect- 
ing by classes, at intervals, a part or the whole of a board of 
trustees. By some, such participation is claimed as a right, 
by others it is recommended as politic. We do not propose to 
discuss this question here, for any arguments concerning the 
principle or the details of such a measure would be entirely out 
of place. We have mentioned it as one among many indica- 
tions that the alumni of many of the colleges are awakening 
to a more lively interest in their concerns, and we hope 
to a more serious sense of personal responsibility for their 
prosperity. We believe that the discussion of this and of 
every other subject which respects their external or their in- 
ternal relations will be for their good. We deprecate only 
that this or any other question should be discussed with the 
spirit or debased by the arts of demagogues, or that the results 
of any discussion should tend to drive from these venerable 
seats of sound learning the studies and the arts which make 
men solidly great or nobly good. That college does not de- 
serve to live which would not welcome the counsel and accept 
the guidance of the choicest of its sons. We believe, moreover, 
that there are few American colleges which have any charac- 
ter or age of which the majority of its trustees is not of its own 
graduates. The only question is, whether these boards are 
not at present so organized as to secure an adequate repre- 
sentation of the feelings and judgment of the alumni. It isa 
still more serious question, whether the uncertainties of a chance 
nomination, from a constituency that changes every year, 
would not on tria) give eminent dissatisfaction to the alamni— 
whether it would not awaken jealousies and strifes which would 
divide their opinions and weaken their affection instead of 
uniting their efforts and kindling their enthusiasm. 

A self-perpetuating board of trustees, resting on some his- 
toric basis, with a traditional spirit, acting in relations of con- 
fidence and free communication with the board of instructors, 
cannot be ignorant of the wishes and feelings of the alumni, 
and cannot, if they would, refuse to be affected by them. The 
chance nomination and election of one or more representatives 
by a body organized for an hour, and changing in its members 
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very considerably every year, might open the way to constant 
dissatisfaction and personal discussion, and should not be re- 
sorted to except after grave deliberation and inquiry. The 
alumni of an institution which has prospered under any system 
of organization and government, may well be content with 
its constitution and history. If any college has failed to ex- 
plain its condition fully and frankly to its alumni, from motives 
of delicacy or for any other reason, let it freely and frequently 
open to the whole body its position, its policy, its wants, and 
its fears, in the frankness and freedom which are suitable to a 
family gathering, and it cannot fail to command the confi- 
dence and to receive the sympathy of all the generous and 
noble-minded of its sons. 

Criticisms aud complaints are also beginning to be heard in 
another direction.* It is contended that in this country the 
colleges have unwittingly departed from the original significa- 
tion of Fellows ; these, in the colleges of England, having been 
originally resident and charged with the duty of governing, as 
well as of teaching the college. It is urged that, in substitut- 
ing for such ellows a body of persons, who may themselves 
have been uneducated at a college, and many of whom have had 
little or no experience of its instruction and government, to 
the exclusion of all the faculty except the president, we have 
weakened too greatly the influence of the instructors. We 
call attention to these criticisms for their relation to one most 
important condition of the prosperity of any college. This is 
is the maintenance of a full understanding and complete har- 
mony between the board of trust and the faculty or faculties 
of instruction. It is of little consequence what may be the 
legal privileges and powers of the three great elements of col- 
lege administration and legislation, provided they conspire to- 





* We ought, rather, to say that a movement in this direction has been revived. 
In 1824 a memorial was addressed to the corporation of Harvard university, 
signed by all the professors, among whom were Henry Ware, Andrews Norton, 
and Edward Everett, urging that, according to the original constitution and de- 
sign of the charter, the Board of Fellows should consist of resident instructors, 
and giving many reasons why such an arrangement would be most advanta- 
geous to the university. It failed after having given birth to a half score of able 
and spirited pamphlets. 
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gether for its support. A college in which the trustees, the 
graduates, and the faculty are of one mind, and work in har- 
mony and mutual confidence, cannot but prosper, provided 
there is any occasion for its existing at all. 

The charge has not unfrequently been urged against the 
American colleges, by some portions of the American public, 
that they are bound so rigidly by the traditions of the past, as 
to be incapable of those improvements which are required by 
the changing phases of the present generation. No charge is 
more untrue or unfounded. The oldest of these colleges were 
not in the beginning servilely copied from the colleges of the 
old world, though founded at a time and by men who rev- 
erenced the traditions of the venerable schools in which they 
themselves had been trained. In their original constitution 
they were adapted to the condition and wants of the commu- 
nities for which they were provided, and in their growth and 
development they have undergonegsuccessive transformations, 
according to the shaping spirit of successive generations. We 
have not designed to protest against reforms in the college 
system or in its administration. We are quite willing to 
admit that some are imperatively required. We are not dis- 
pleased that questions concerning them should be freely dis- 
cussed by any class of thinkers or writers, or before any tri- 
bunal. We insist only that the tribunal should be competent 
to judge of these questions, and that the parties who discuss 
the subject should have clear and just conceptions of the ends 
of higher education, and some experience concerning the 
means by which these ends can be most successfully attained. 
The recent agitation of these questions which has occasioned this 
series of papers, will, we are confident, result only in advant- 
age to the higher education of the country, by calling atten- 
tion to those reforms which the colleges require, and by vindi- 
cating their essential features from the objections of shallow 
and ill-informed critics. 

We are in no sense averse to the development of the college 
into a university. We believe this to be desirable and possible, 
with enterprise, patience, money, and time. But we are 
opposed to the employment of university instruction, and of 
university freedom and irresponsibility for classes which re- 
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quire the discipline of the college. To introduce the option of 
the university, or the lectures of the university, to pupils who 
are grounded in nothing but in a conceit of their adequacy to 
grapple with any subject, and who are impelled by aspirations 
to arrive speedily at the goal without traveling over the inter- 
vening space, tends only to destroy the college by substituting 
theshow of a university, and to sink the so-called university into 
a special school of technology. Were it not advocated in Eng- 
land by men who represent both the aristocracy of birth and 
of culture, we should pronounce it to be an American expedi- 
ent, to dignify superficial and limited attainments by high 
sounding names, and to substitute an apparently short cut 
over bushes and briars for a path that has been tried and 
found to be the shortest practicable. We are not opposed to 
trying every method and study by the criterion of useful- 
ness, but we would always interpose the question, useful for 
what? We believe that those studies and that discipline 
which are the most useful to train to manly thinking, to nice 
discrimination, to simple expression, as well as to noble pur- 
poses, and an enlarged acquaintance with man and his history, 
are the most useful studies in fact; while the criterion of 
direct service for the exercise of one’s immediate trade, calling, 
or profession, is sophistical and misleading. We do not reject 
the mathematics from our course, thongh their direct utility in 
the vulgar sense seems to be more questionable than that of 
any other class of studies. At the same time, we question 
whether, in a general course, they should be pursued beyond 
the limit at which their best disciplinary effect seems to have 
been exhausted, and their special refinements and intricacies 
seem to confuse rather than to sharpen the wits, and to burden 
rather than to excite the powers. We would retain the study 
of the classics, for the reasons which we have given at length, 
but we would, if possible, make the study serviceable to the 
cultivation of the taste for literature as well as to intellectual 
discipline. The design of this study in college should be 
not to train for the tastes and discriminations of grammarians 
and philologists, but for the mastery of these languages for 
pleasurable and easy reading. The sciences of nature have 
already received liberal attention in the colleges. The claim 
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that they can take the place of the humanistic studies as 
means of discipline, or that they can even be thoroughly 
taught and mastered except in special classes or in special 
schools, must, we think, be abandoned. The modern lan- 
guages have already been introduced into the courses of many 
coileges. It is greatly to be regretted that the elements of 
French and German cannot be required for admission in 
order that the college training might be more liberal and 
esthetic. For this and many other improvements in the 
college course we must luok to the preparatory schools. These 
are an essential element in the system of higher education 
of which the college forms a part. Some of these schools 
are admirable, needing no special reform except in respect 
to general culture, as in Natural History, in Geography, His- 
tory, and the English language, in all of which special knowl- 
edge and refinement, as well as the facile use of some modern 
language, is more importaut than is usually believed as a 
preparation for the highest advantages from the college course. 

Indeed, many of the defects charged upon the colleges of 
the country, are fairly chargeable to the low standard of 
general culture among the better classes in ¢his country, and 
to the want of thoroughness and breadth in many of the sec- 
ondary schgels. We shall never forget the remark of one of 
the most eminent scholars of Germany—himself a courtier 
and man of the world as well as an accomplished classicist ; 
“The great want of England and America is an organized sys- 
tem of secondary schools, You cannot have a successful higher 
instruction, till these are provided ” We believe it to be true, 
that if the tens of millions of dollars which have been wasted, 
and worse than wasted, in foundiug and equipping superfluous 
colleges and pretended universities in this country, had been 
bestowed in endowing and equipping a large number of clas- 
sical schools of the highest order, the colleges themselves and 
the higher education of the country would long ago have been 
lifted to a higher plane. Perhaps we should have been ready 
by this time for the inauguration of the American Univer- 
sity—that much talked of tnstitution which so many long to 
see, and complain that if it were not for the stupidity and 
obstinacy of the colleges, would have long ago come into 
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being. Will it ever appear? When and by what methods 
will it come into heing ? 

We answer, it will not come into being by prematurely in- 
troducing its studies and methods into the college. Nor will 
it be hastened by overloading the last year of the college 
course by a great variety of studies, a little knowledge of 
which is very desirable, and a short course of lectures upon 
which is therefore prescribed. The spirit of cram, and of the 
superficial and mechanical mastery of a few elements of many 
sciences, is the curse of the colleges as they are. To inten- 
sify this tendency is to commit the worst of all blunders. The 
university will come only as professors are found capable of 
teaching more than the elements of the branches which they 
profess, and as pupils are found who are willing to pursue them 
with the requisite thoroughness and perseverance. We havea 
few professors who are already qualified to give as valuable 
and as profound instruction as any professors in European 
universities. Some of them, indeed, are so occupied by college 
work, or by bread and butter labors, as to want the time and 
opportunity to prepare and give the formal instruction which 
an organized university class would require. Others have 
more leisure and would delight in nothing so much as in giving 
advanced instruction to pupils competent and desirous to re- 
ceive it. The chief desideratum, however, is a sufficient num- 
ber of pupils in any one place to furnish an inspiring audi- 
ence, and to warrant the beginnings of organization. The ex- 
periments already made at Harvard and Yale are not without 
promise. We are glad to see that another step forward has re- 
cently been taken at Harvard in the direction of systematic 
university instruction. The serious desiderata in this tentative 
course would be acknowledged most readily by its originators 
and friends. it deserves, however, the best wishes for its suc- 
cess—a good word for the enterprise which it exhibits—if it 
did not for its promise of success. 

It must be confessed, however, that the number of persons 
in this country is exceedingly small, who are competent and 
desirous to receive university instruction in branches which 
are not professional, and who are also not able and desirous to 
go to the continent. Or rather, we should say, the attractions 
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of travel, with the opportunity of becoming familiar with two 
or three European languages, are so decided as to present a 
very serious obstacle to the development of provisions for any 
university studies except those which are strictly professional. 
Not a few professional students seek to prosecute or to finish 
their studies in France or Germany. Of a large class gradua- 
ting at Yale within a short period, a fifth visited Europe with- 
in the first year. Students who have the leisure to give a 
year or two to general siudies in history, literature, philology, 
or any branch of philosophy, usually have the means of cross- 
ing the ocean, and, when they have done this, the expenses of 
living are lower than at home, and they meet many attractions 
which, for a long time, will continue to be fascinating to the 
natives of a new country like ours. It is ridiculous to hear 
such empty gasconading as was written within a few months, 
to the effect that it would not be very long before European 
students would flock to some great American university as 
freely as American scholars now go to Europe. We feel no 
disposition to depreciate American scholarship or American 
thought. We are forward to acknowledge that some among 
us have no reason to be ashamed when measured by their 
peers in Europe. But a great university cannot be built up in 
a day in an old country, nor in a new country, till many gene- 
rations have provided the material. That material is something 
more than a few millions of money and a score of brilliant 
occasional lecturers. A great community of highly cultured 
scholars and literary men must first exist before the represen- 
tatives of every branch of knowledge can appear who are 
competent to teach the choicest youth of the world, and before 
a large body of American pupils will be satisfied that they will 
find no advantage in going abroad. These facts should teach 
us good sense, which is another name for modesty in our ex- 
pectations and promises, But they furnish no reasons why the 
beginnings of university instruction and study should not be 
made at once in connection with all the leading colleges. The 
professional schools already exist, and have flourished for many 
years, and so far as they have given thorough and scientific 
instruction, and have required an adequate preparation, have 
been the disjecta membra of a proper university. Let schools 
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of philology and modern literature, including the English, of 
the higher mathematics and physics, of geography and geol- 
ogy, of metaphysical, moral, political, and social science be 
added—or, in brief, let a department of philosophy, in its com- 
prehensive import, be added to the schools of law, medicine, 
and theology, and we have the skeleton of a university com- 
plete. We must be content with small beginnings in such a 
department for the reasons already given. 

One reason we have omitted. The sentiment of the culti- 
vated classes of the country must favor the love of learning for 
its own sake, and the pursuit of study fur the satisfaction it 
brings, and the manhood which it trains, if University profess- 
ors are to be encouraged by the presence of even a small number 
of pupils knocking at their door. As long as study is valued 
for the money or position it brings, and the theory of discipli- 
nary study and of liberal culture is openly scouted in the 
forum and the market place, and attacked in the newspaper 
and the review, so long will the true university be unknown 
among us. 


We began these papers with no thought of writing a series, 
But the matter has expanded itself under our hands in a 
somewhat immethodical way. We offer our thanks to those 
readers who have followed us with patient attention to the 
close. 
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Articte V.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


’ THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Tue Duke or ArGyLt’s “ Primevat Man,’*—This is a republi- 
cation, from “Good Words,” of a reply to a paper, read by Sir 
John Lubbock, before the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, in 1867, on the “ Early Condition of Man,” as this, in 
turn, was an answer to a lecture by Abp. Whately, on the “Origin 
of Civilization,” published in 1854. The position of Abp. Whately 
was that mere savages “never did and never can raise themselves 
unaided into a higher condition,” and that, consequently, the start- 
ing-point of the race must have been from a higher plane. Sir 
J. Lubbock seeks to establish the opposite, or “ savage ”’ theory, by 
showing, “first, that there are indications of progress even among 
savages ; and, second, that among the most civilized nations there 
are traces of original barbarism.” The Duke of Argyll, like 
Abp. Whately, conducts his argument on a professedly scientific 
basis, making no appeal to the authority of the Scriptures. As 
preliminary to the question of the primitive condition, he discusses 
the origin and the antiquity of the race, and insists strongly that 
these questions should be kept distinct. The development theory 
he admits is not inconsistent with belief in a personal Creator ; 
his objections to it are rather scientific than theological ; but, at 
the same time, his statement of the grounds on which the theory 
rests is altogether inadequate. It is resorted to, he says (and he 
is here speaking not of the Darwinian or Lamarckian theory 
alone, but of every theory of development), “simply because of 
the difficulty of conceiving any mode of creation except creation 
by birth.” It is true that the difficulties which the theory raises 
are greater than those which it removes, but that it furnishes a 
key to many otherwise unexplained facts no student of nature, 
however opposed to the theory, will deny. In the view of our 
author, a species is something having always a sharply-defined 
and inflexible character, which, his opponents would argue, savors 





* Primeval Man, An examination of some recent speculations by the Duxe 
oy Arcytt. George Routledge & Sons, New York. 1869. 8vo. pp. 200. 
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more strongly of the closet than of the field. Of the difficulty 
which the botanist, for example, finds often in determining what 
a species is, or how he shall divide a given genus, he is wholly 
unconscious. But it is, perhaps, too much to expect, in view of 
the possible consequences of the development theory, and at the 
present stage of the discussion, entire calmness from either the op- 
ponents or the advocates of the theory. 

The antiquity of the race is the second question considered ; 
and here the author is led by the converging testimony of history, 
the page of which opens two thousand years B. C., on civiliza- 
tions already old; of archeology, which casts its light somewhat 
farther back; of geology, which finds human remains associated 
with those of extinct animals; of language, which at the dawn of 
history had already separated into widely-branched families ;—by 
all this accumulated evidence, he is led to ascribe to the race an 
age so great that the whole historical period does not furnish a 
base for its computation. Strangely enough, however, he does 
not perceive that one of the arguments to which he attaches 
most weight is inadmissible under the limitations of the present 
discussions. It is this: We find in Egyptian paintings, more 
than three thousand years old, the negro type of features as 
marked, apparently, as it is at the present day. If, now, all the 
existing varieties of the race were descended from one pair, with 
so slow a rate of divergence established, you must lengthen out 
the human period indefinitely. The antiquity of the race is the 
condition of its unity. But that the whole race is descended from 
one pair, not only has not been, but from the nature of the case 
hardly can be, proved by scientific reasoning, and, as an article of 
faith merely, cannot be admitted into the argument. The antiquity 
of the race is a problem of far easier solution than the unity, 
and it is an inversion of sound method to reason from the less to 
the better known. 

The last chapter only is devoted to a discussion of the views of 
Abp. Whately and Sir J. Lubbock, on the primitive condition of 
man, and here, also, the author makes a merit of resolving the 
question into several parts. What, namely, was his original 
moral endowment, what his intellectual endowment, and with 
what stock of knowledge did he start? Against Whately he 
maintains.that the native powers and instincts of the mind were 
a sufficient outfit without instruction in the industrial arts, and 
against Lubbock, that ignorance of these arts may have coexisted 
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with a clear knowledge of God and of moral obligation. The 
proofs of advance in savage tribes he offsets in the instances of 
degradation ; and the relics of barbarism among civilized nations 
he regards as traces of'a condition through which the race had 
passed in falling frum its original height, not as relics of its primi- 
tive state. The Esquimaux and Faegians have not just emerged 
from a still lower depth of barbarism, but are outcasts, driven by 
more powerful tribes, under the pressure of increasing population, 
into their present inhospitable abodes, where they have been sink- 
ing rather than rising. That some tribes are found so low as to 
be absolutely without a religion is also no matter of surprise, if 
we take into account the inherent tendency in all heathen religions 
to decay, a tendency which Max Miller assures us the compara- 
tive study of religions proves beyond a question. That the dark, 
cruel superstitions of savage tribes are the remote descendants of 
a pure monothesism is, however, conclusive, which, however con- 
sonant with fact, is hardly warranted by the example quoted, a 
companion of the earlier Vedic, with the later Hindu religion. 
The earlier purer religion, as found in the hymns of the Vedas, is 
a simple, childlike worship of the powers of nature, in which 
merely the beginnings of the later mythology are traceable. 

As a contribution toward the solution of the profoundly inter- 
esting questions which it discusses, this work of the Duke of Ar- 
gyll is unimportant; but as an attempt to consider them in a fair 
spirit, it is welcome, and may not be altogether fruitless, 

At the meeting of the British Association for the present year- 
Sir J. Lubbock replied to the Duke’s argument, explaining, also, 
more fully some points in which his own views have been misap- 
prehended by the Duke. The synopsis of his remarks, given in 
the Atheneum of September 4, is too brief for a proper consider 
ation here. 


Man in Genesis anp Gro.Locy.*—lIn this small treatise, Dr, 
Thompson reproduces for the public perusal, a series of familiar 
lectures, originally preached to his own congregation. His aim 
has been not so much to harmonize Genesis and Geology by any 
compromise on either side, as to show the real harmony of the 





* Man in Genesis and Geology: or, the Biblical account of Man’s Creation, 
tested by scientific theories of his Origin and Antiquity. By Joszrn P. Tuomp- 
sox, D.D., LL. D. New York: Samuel R, Wells, Publisher, No. 389, Broadway, 
1870. pp. 149. 
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Biblical narrative, when explained according to legitimate prin- 
ciples of interpretation, with the facts which have been brought 
to view by the study of nature. Every one understands what 
changes in the interpretation of the Bible have been made im- 
perative in time past by the progress of investigation of natural 
phenomena, especially in the departments of astronomy and geol- 
ogy. More recent speculations respecting the origin and anti- 
quity of man challenge the attention of Bible readers to alleged 
contradictions between the Scriptures, as commonly understood, 
and the conclusions drawn by students in special fields of in- 
quiry. As new theories come forward for popular discussion, 
such questions as these follow in their train. Can the chronology 
of the Bible be adjusted to a theory that the human race hus lived 
on the earth for more than about six thousand years? Is the 
record of Genesis, fairly interpreted, consistent with the supposition 
that the race began at the lowest stage of barbarism, and by slow de- 
grees worked its way up to civilization? If it could be proved 
that man is historically developed from an ape, or that human 
beings existed on the earth before Adam, would the Mosaic nar- 
rative of the creation be impeached ? 

Dr. Thompson’s first and second lectures show the remarkable 
correspondence between the order of creation, given in Genesis, 
and that indicated, independently of Scripture, by geological re- 
search. Devoting his next lecture to theories of development, 
he quotes Dana, Agassiz, and Rochet, as against the theories of 
Darwin, Huxley, and Carl Vogt, and in the fourth lecture more 
fully and elaborately discusses Man’s Dominion over Nature. He 
then proceeds to the question of the Antiquity of the race, as 
affected by traditions, monumental remains, and relics of human 
workmanship; and devotes the remainder of the volume to the 
Sabbath, and the Family, as divine institutions, and to Woman’s 
primeval relation to Man and the Family. 

The candid and liberal spirit with which these questions are 
discussed is illustrated by some paragraphs which we quote. 

“Tt is unwise and unfair to impute materialistic or sceptical 
opinions to physicists, simply because they adhere to physical 
terms and methods in investigating and describing the phenomena 
of Nature, and refer all those phenomena to material causes. The 
most rigid Naturist may believe in an intelligent First Cause of 
the Universe, and, apart from his naturalism in Science, may be- 
live in the Bible as a revelation from God. This both Darwin 
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and Owen profess to do; and the latter says, expressly, ‘ My faith 
in a future life, and the resurrection from the dead, rests on the 
ground of their being parts of a divine revelation.’ Both these 
scientists only carry farther back, in the succession of things, the 
point of contact with that divine Will which was the original 
cause of all.”  p. 80. 

Again: “I would earnestly exhort theologians, and all Chris- 
tians, to guard against the tendency on the other side,—to raise 
the cry of infidelity or scepticism against men of Science for every 
theory that they propound which is not in obvious harmony with 
the Bible. That is not the way to deal with questions on either 
side. I make no pretensions to being a man of science, but as an 
interpreter of the Bible, I am as much beholden to any fact of 
Science as the most accomplished scientist. We are not warrant- 
ed in pitting Science and the Scriptures one against the other. It 
is not philosophical in the man of Science to raise a hue and ery 
against the Bible as soon as he discovers something new; but on 
the other hand, let the theologian be careful how he raises the cry 
of infidelity.” p. 94. 

After some illustrations of the instability of scientific theories, 
he says: 

“ Hence, those who hold to the Bible in its integrity as a reve- 
lation from God need not be disturbed by a scientific hypothesis 
of to-day that seems to contradict the letter of the scriptures. 
Twenty years may show the hypothesis to be untenable, or modi- 
fy the facts of which it was constructed. It becomes physicists 
to be modest in the assertion of theories, especially in the sciences 
of physiology, archeology, and geology, where so much remains 
to be explored or revised ; and it equally becomes biblicists to be 
modest in condemning a theory of science upon the authority of 
the Bible, when there is yet so much to be learned in regard to the 
interpretation of the Scriptures. Experience has thus far shown 
that any true result in Science tends to harmonize with a true in- 
terpretation of the Bible.” _p. 82. 

There are many who will look to the opinions of Dr. Thompson 
in respect to the Antiquity of Man, not only with interest but 
with deference. He says: 

“ How long has Man been upon the globe? I do not know. 
Does anybody know? Are we able to trace back the human race 
to its beginning and to measure the term of its duration? Not 
yet, I think. The data upon this subject are meagre and uncer- 
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tain, and the question which ought to be simply one of fact, re- 
solves itself pretty much into one of speculative or problematical 
inquiry. Hence when we study it purely as a question in Natural 
History, we should keep distinctly in our minds the only fact that 
as yet is a fact about it, viz, that it is extremely problematical.” 
pp. 85, 86. 

He goes on to say that the monumental remains fall within 
measurable periods of time. From traditions, also, comparatively 
little help can be gained for determining the time of Man’s begin- 
ning. The age of certain remains of human workmanship de- 
pends on the length of time required for the formation of the 
peat which covers them, and in respect to that, the authorities in 
science are not agreed. The mounds too of Denmark and of Scot- 
land are, thus far, a very indeterminate element in any calculation 
of the Antiquity of Man, and though it is probable that “ Man 
existed in Europe contemporaneously with the cave-bear, and at 
least upon the margin of the glacial age,” the data are insufficient 
for the solution of the problem. 

Dr. Thompson then enumerates four groundless assumptions; 
viz., that Man began his existence at a low stage of barbarism; 
that if the “ stone age” existed, it was ever universal at one time; 
that the stone age was the first type of human existence any where ; 
and that the present rate of geological changes is the proper 
guage for measuring such changes in the past. 

But while he regards a judgment in favor of the extreme 
antiquity of Man upon the globe as premature and unauthorita- 
tive, he concedes that “ facts seem to call for an extension of time 
considerably beyond the computed chronology of the Bible, in 
order to admit of all that has been effected by Man and in Man 
since his first appearance on the earth.” “ The oldest monuments 
of Egypt can hardly be brought within the date of the flood of 
Noah according to the received Hebrew chonology. * * * The 
unchanged appearance of leading types of mankind as far back as 
we can trace these in history, requires a considerable extension of 
time to account for their origin. * * The formation of Language, 
and its distribution into the great classes of human speech, call 
for an extension of time, if one adheres to the belief that all the 
languages were derived from one primitive root. * * Man in the 
fossil state, although rarely found, is another element of perplex- 
ity in the question of his antiquity.” Meantime the Science of 
interpretation is not yet perfected, and we have reason to hope 
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that a closer study of Oriental idioms may throw light upon the 
chronology of the Scriptures, and open the way for all the time 
which is required. 

For the fuller treatment of these theories, we must refer our 
readers to the work itself, which will surely repay a perusal. 


Tue Berne or Gop, Mora, GoveRNMENT, AND THESES IN 
TuroLtoey.*—The late Dr. Squier was an acute and logical think- 
er, who has already furnished the world his theological testimony 
in “The Problem Solved,” “Reason and the Bible,” and his 
“ Autobiography and Miscellaneous Writings.” To these are now 
added his Theological Remains, under the three topics given in the 
title below. These last are written in a somewhat aphoristic or 
skeletonlike way, and would almost satisfy the conditions enjoin- 
ed by Bishop Butler, that the heads of argument or thought 
should be furnished, and the filling up be left to each reader to 
provide for himself, should he require any. Dr. Squier, though 
an acute, consistent, bold thinker, was a little too pompous and 
apothegmatic in his utterance to satisfy the rules of good taste, or 
to leave the happiest impression. It was rather easier, however, 
to laugh at his peculiarities of style than it was to answer his 
arguments. Bnt the zeal and earnestness with which he attested 
fundamental truth, and the power with which he enforced it, are 
worthy of all praise. It would have been well for the cause of 
truth and of free enquiry, if he had been spared a little longer to 
be welcomed back to the fellowship of the newly compacted Pres- 
byterian communion from which he was so unceremoniously ex- 
scinded in 1836. This little volume of last thoughts has some very 
excellent features, and would serve as a very useful manual for 
thought and reference in the hands of clergymen and students of 
theology. 


“ Prmary Trutas oF Reicion,”+ by Bishop Clark of Rhode 
Island, is full of seed thoughts, which, like all good seed, are them- 
selves the fruit of a ripe growth of earnest reflection. In very 





* The Being of God, Moral Government, and Theses in Theology. By Mirxs 
P. Squier, D. D., late Profeseor of Intellectual Philosophy, Beloit College, Wis- 
consin. Edited by Rev. James R. Borp. Rochester, N. Y.: E. Darrow & 
Kempsha!l. 1868. 

+ “ Primary Truths of Religion. By Tuomas M. Crark, D. D., LL, D., 
Bishop of the Diocese of Rhode Island. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1869. 
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simple statements, and with little parade of reasoning, the author 
has given the results of much careful thinking in r@pect to the 
great truths which are fundamental to the Christian faith. He 
has not, like too many Bishops, contented himself with repro- 
ducing the received doctrines of the faith in oft repeated plati- 
tudes, but has used the English of cultivated men to express cer- 
tain definite opinions of his own. In forming and making public 
their opinions, he has not chosen entirely to ignore the difficulties 
and objections that are current among lay and non-Episcopal 
Christians, as is the fashion with too many who speak ex cathedra 
episcopali, but has thoughtfully pondered these difficulties and the 
best methods of removing them. In attempting to meet them, he 
has dared to think for himself and to express his own convictions, 
even though some of his views do not square with the received 
formule “in such cases made and provided.” In short, he has 
produced a very readable, thoughtful, aud useful volume, on the 
most important subjects, which is none the less useful because it 
is condensed and brief. We trust that the Episcopal prestige with 
which the work is invested, will ensure to the volume a circula- 
tion even wider than that to which its intrinsic merits entitle it. 


Haven’s “Srupres in Puttosopny ayp Turo.Locy.”*—Professor 
Haven, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, has gratified bis 
pupils as well as his many friends, both lay and clerical, by repub- 
lishing in a handsome volume the Articles published by him on dif- 
ferent occasions, from 1849 to 1868, 

The subjects discussed are : 

Part IL. Studies in Philosophy: 1. Philosophy of Sir William 
Hamilton; 2. Mill versus Hamilton; 3. The Moral Faculty; 4. 
The Province of Imagination in Sacred Oratory; 5. The Ideal 
and the Actual. 

Part II. Studies in Theology: 1. Natural Theology; 2. The 
Doctrine of the Trinity; 3. Theology as a Science—its Dignity 
and Value; 4. Place and Value of Miracles in the Christian Sys- 
tem; 5 Sin, as related to Human Nature and the Divine Mind; 
6. Arianism—the Natural Development of the Views held by the 
Early Church Fathers. 

The titles of these papers are all very attractive to those who 
take an interest in the fundamental questions of Philosophy and 





* Studies in Philosophy and Theology. By Joseru Haven, D. D., Professor in 
Ohicago Theological Seminary, Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1369. 
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Theology. Those of our readers who are acquainted with Dr. 
Haven, as a thinker and writer, do not need to be told that he is 
clear, candid, able, and “elegant, and that he never writes upon a 
subject without earnest and patient thinking, and, as a conse- 
quence, without producing that which is well worthy to be read, 


Wapswortn’s Szermons.*—Dr, Wadsworth’s volume of ser- 
mons is from a well-known popular preacher, and seems to con- 
firm the opinion already established by an ample number of pre- 
cedents that not a few sermons which are greatly admired and 
may be very useful when heard and delivered, should not for this 
reason be printed in a volume. These discourses are after the 
florid style of pulpit oratory; of that particular variety called 
“the sunflower variety.” Lord Macaulay informs us that all 
effective orators must paint in vivid colors and in strokes some- 
what bold and coarse. We see no reason why the coloring should 
be as gandy, or the strokes should be as rough, and the drawing 
as untrue as we find them to be in these well intended and no 
doubt highly effective discourses. 


Sermons By Rev. Witi1am James.t—Two sermons by the late 
gifted William James of Albany, with a very few of his character- 
istic letters ; asketch of the principal incidents of his life by Rev. 
Dr. Sprague of Albany; and a characterizing letter by his inti- 
mate frierd, Rev. Henry Neill, make up a small but delightful 
volume. We cannot but hope that Mr. Neill will be prompted to 
issue such a volume of Remains, consisting of his correspond- 
ence and sermons, as may fully acquaint the public with the rare 
gifts, and still more rare spiritual use of them, which were so 
conspicuous in Mr. James’s life and history. It would be a great 
loss if not a grievous wrong, were the world to lose all the good 
which it might derive from so rich a volume as might be made up 
from his letters and sermons. 


Unspoken Sermons [—There is a relish for certain books as for 





* Sermons. By Cuantes Wapsworts, Minister of Calvary Church, San 
Francisco. New York and Sam Francisco: A. Roman & Co, 1869, 

+ The Marriage of the King’s Son, and the Guilt of Unbelief. Two Sermons, 
by Rev. Wittram James. With some Memorials of his Life. New York: 
Anson D. F, Randolph & Co. 1869. 

t Unspoken Sermons. By Grorce McDonatp. London: Strahan & Co., Pub- 
lishers. New York, 416 Broome Street. 1863. 12mo, pp. 245. 
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certain viands, which has to be learned, even supplanting dislike. 
So, possibly, one might reconcile himself to such a treatment oi 
sacred things as runs through what wt have read of these 
twelve “Sermons.” As far as the author intends them for addi- 
tions to the common stock of religious truth, they strike us as un- 
satisfactory both in the matter and the manner. What we con- 
ceive to be grave errors are almost taken for granted. There is 
more of assertion than of argument. Here and there, at the best, 
we find some savor of Quakerism, or of the doctrine of “ Ecce 
Homo,” concerning the Spirit, along with jealousy of the defer- 
ence commonly paid to the Scriptures, and a freedom approaching 
to wantonness in the use and interpretation of their language. 
The only punishment recognized for sin is in its inherent power, 
which, moreover, is never endless, and conscious ‘deliverance is 
the only forgiveness. In the fourth sermon on the Unpardonable 
Sin, “all sin” is declared “ unpardonable.” The suicide of Judas 
was a fruit of his repentance, and when he “ fled from his hanged 
and fallen body, he fled to the tender help of Jesus, and found 
it—I say not how.” Much account is made of God’s love, but 
none of his wrath. The commonly received doctrines of the 
atonement and justification, we suppose the author would repu- 
diate with scorn, if he noticed them at all. Since he speaks so 
confidently, it would be unfortunate if we could not give him 
credit for some thoughtful and earnest utterances. 


Norss or raz Curistian Lirs.*—In this collection of nineteen 
Sermons, as far as we have examined them, we recognize the work 
of a thoughtful, original, and evangelical preacher, more likely to 
become a favorite upon familiarity than to attract on first acquaint- 
ance. They deserve this republication, and will have their circle 
of readers and admirers, especially among those who, without re- 
jecting evangelical doctrines, are not attracted but rather repelled 
by the more common forms of presentation. Comparing them 
with such a volume as * The Day Dawn and the Rain,” which we 
strongly commended in the July Number, we should complain of 
their structure and style as inferior in unity, simplicity, and ease— 
a want which might be felt still more by hearers than by readers. 





* Notes of the Christian Life : a Selection of Sermons preached by Henry Ros- 
zat Reynotps, B.A., President of Cheshunt College, and Fellow of University Col- 
lege, London. With a preface by Rev. Elbert S. Porter,D, D. New York: P. 
8S. Wynkoop & Son, 1868. 12mo., pp. 411. 
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Sermons By THE Rev. Storprorp A. Brooxs.*—This volume of 
Sermons by the editor of the Life and Letters of Frederick A. 
Robertson, will necessarily attract the attention of the reading 
public among us. Those who will buy or read the volume will, 
we think, not be disappointed. Although the Sermons are by no 
means equal in interest or real merit, and though the doctrine in 
one is amazingly foolhardy and presumptuous, yet there is in 
many of these discourses much freshness and occasional originality 
and force of thought. Some of the discourses are equal to any 
of Robertson’s. Were it not for too frequent straining and ambi- 
tiousness of the style, we should like the Sermons better, but as a 
collection they will reward the reader well, and will, we doubt 
not, be extensively circulated. 


Tne Divine Human In THE INCARNATE AND Written Worp,t 
by a member of the New York Bar, is a spirited protest against 
what he deems to be overstrained and unwarranted conceptions 
of Inspiration and the Atonement. It was written by a layman 
who had evidently struggled for a long time with difficulties and 
doubts, and has either suddenly or gradually awakened to the 
discovery that certain representations of these doctrines are war- 
ranted neither by Reason nor the Scriptures. Forthwith he 
gives expression to his surprise and indignation in no measured 
terms, and not always with the most wisely chosen arguments. 
We cannot always agree with the opinions which he expresses 
nor with the expositions of the Creed or of the Scriptures which 
he would substitute for those he rejects, but the book is well 
worth the reading, especially by some of the clergy. It might 
waken them from their “dogmatic slumber,” and summon them 
to a renewed study of the Scriptures, and to other versions of the 
creed. 





* Sermons preached in St. James's Chapel, York Street, London. By the Rev. 
Strorrorpy A. Brooke, M. A., Honorary Chaplain in ordinary to the Queen, 
Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1869. 

+ The Divine Human in the Incarnate and Written Word ; and some thoughts 
on the Atonement older than the Creeds, By a member of the New York Bar. 
New York: Anson D, F, Randolph & Co, 1869. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Mewmore or Sir Wituiam Hamittron.*—Prof. Veitch’s Memoir 
of Sir William Hamilton is a well-written life of one of the most 
remarkable English scholars and philosophers of the present cen- 
tury. It derives its chief interest, as every biography should, from 
the peculiar and striking characteristics of its subject; but it has 
the very great merit of setting forth these characteristics in a 
manner that is altogether suitable to the unique career of the 
learned philosopher. It is in an eminent sense a literary life of a 
man whose career was almost exclusively limited to the world of 
letters; who derived his chief enjoyment from this world and 
achieved in it the only successes which he esteemed of importance. 
Prof. Veitch has devoted his chief attention to the history of this 
career from its earliest beginnings to its close. He has not, in- 
deed, left out of sight those personal sketches which give so great 
an interest to the life of the most recluse book-worm, as indeed 
they often furnish the most satisfying explanation of his intellect- 
ual development and achievements. But while his notices of these 
points are as ample as could reisonably be required, and are 
abundantly satisfactory, they are all subordinated to the single ob- 
ject which was continually before the mind of the author, and that 
was the illustration of the progress and development of Hamilton’s 
mind, and of the principal epochs and events which made up his 
career as a student, a writer, and a teacher. In illustrating these 
points, he has, as of necessity he ought, introduced very ample and 
interesting notices of the leading influences which formed the 
mind, and developed the character, and confirmed the tastes of 
Hamilton in his own home; of his University life at Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and Oxford, of his unostentations but not insignificant 
career as an advocate, of his early literary associations with Scott, 
Jeffrey, Lockhart, and others, of his aspirations for the chair of 
Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh, and his defeat through political 
influences, and, not least, of the doubtful and almost desperate con. 
test which terminated in securing for him the chair of Logic. The 
most interesting of these notices is that very modestly given of his 





* Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the University of Edinburgh. By Jonny Verron, M. A., Professor of Logic and 
Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood & Sons. 1869. 
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accomplished and devoted wife, and of the efficient sympathy as well 
as the patient and devoted assistance which she rendered him in 
his special literary avocations. D’Israeli, in his work on The Lite- 
rary Character, etc. has a chapter on the Matrimonial State of 
Men of Letters, in which he introduces a few striking notices 
of the felicities and infelicities of this state. That the wives of 
not a few literary men have been to them helps and hindrances, 
is made apparent in many biographies. Among all the instances 
of those who have been helps and blessings, none occur to us 
which is more interesting and affecting than that of Lady Hamil- 
ton. Onecan hardly read it without strong emotion, nor without 
exclaiming at the close, Many daughters have done virtuously, but 
thou excellest them all. 


Lire or Watrer Savace Lanpor*—Mr. John Forster’s Biog- 
raphy of Walter Savage Landor will attract general attention 
from the lovers of literature of the best class. The eminent repu- 
tation of the biographer for solidity of judgment, for fairness of 
temper, and thoroughness of research, and the preéminent repu- 
tation of Mr. Landor for purity and force of style, for catholicity 
of taste, for breadth of reading, and for the generosity of his sym- 
pathies, will ensure for this biography a warm, though it may be a 
limited interest. Mr. Landor has attracted to himself and his 
works the very highest class of readers in this country and in 
Great Britain. Though known to the multitude by reputation 
only, he has been familiarly known to his admirers as one of the 
most distinguished personages of modern literature, and as a 
writer who, if he requires study, will most generously repay the 
demands which he makes upon his readers. Especially is he known 
and admired for the acuteness of his critical judgments, and the 
wonderful catholicity of his tastes, and the breadth of his sympa- 
thies. The many sidedness of his critical sympathies is only match- 
ed by that of Christopher North, with whom in more than one 
particular he deserves to be compared, while he is as strikingly 
contrasted with him in respect to the direction of his predilections ; 
Mr. Landor being as conspicuous a defender of liberals and agi- 
tators as Prof. Wilson was the apologist of established institutions 
in both church and state. 





* Walter Savage Landor: A Biography. By Jonn Forsrer. In eight 
books. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. One volume. 12mo, 1869. 
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This biography is remarkable for the fairness with which it is 
written. Though Mr. Forster was the entirely trusted though 
often sorely tried friend of Mr. Landor, for the later portion of 
his long life, he does not seek to hide or excuse his faults of 
temper, and his serious errors of judgment. The story of his 
faults is told as faithfully and as fully as is the record of his virtues. 
There is no concealment of any of his more serious errors, and the 
painful history of his many practical mistakes is fully and faith- 
fully narrated. A very considerable part of the volume consists 
of extended descriptions and critical judgments of Landor’s 
writings. Exception might be taken to the length of these 
notices for a writer whose works were better known, but in con- 
sideration of the fact that many of these writings are not likely to 
be in the hands of the readers of the Memoir, these descriptive 
criticisms serve a very useful and acceptable purpose. To all the 
students and lovers of the higher and better English literature, 
this biography will prove most acceptable. To many younger 
students and readers of this literature, it may be recommended as 
a valuable addition to the accessible stores—already embarrass- 
ingly rich—of literary biography in the English language. 


Miss Martineau’s Brocrapuica, Skercuxs.*—These are re- 
published, by the author, from the London Daily News. They 
comprise brief essays upon many of her distinguished contempo- 
raries, the most, if not all, of whom she has personally known. 
The vigor and independence of the veteran author—if we may 
apply this term to a lady—are conspicuously exemplified in these 
sketches. Her prejudices are equally manifest, and give a strong 
color to her portraits. She has evidently, for example, a dislike 
of Macaulay, and taxes him with habitual inacuracy. This she 
charges as the great fault of his speeches; but this charge is pro- 
bably without good foundation. The article on Lady Noel Byron 
derives special interest from the recently reopened discussion of 
the matter of her separation from her husband. Miss Martineau 
speaks with the knowledge of a personal acquaintance, and her 
testimony to the intellectual and moral worth of that unfortunate 
lady is doubtless trustworthy. The profligacy and baseness of 
Lord Byron's conduct really required no further proof than was 
afforded by his own published letters. The brutality of his treat- 





* Biographical Sketches by Harriet Martineau, New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 
1869. 
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ment of his wife is established, independently of the horrible allega- 
tion recently brought against him. She is known, apart from this 
and whether it be true or false, to have had ample cause in refus- 
ing to live with him. As to this recent accusation, which sees 
the light through the agency of Mrs. Stowe—say what we will 
of the propriety of giving it publicity under all the circumstances 
of the case, and say what we will of the proofs adduced in sup- 
port of it—it is by no means incredible, so far as Byron himself is 
concerned. His lawless state of mind, his armed contempt for 
the moral instincts of human nature, and espousal of the doctrine 
of “affinities,” place this story within the bounds of credibility. 
It cannot be considered as true, however, unless more proof can 
be brought forward than has yet appeared. [If it be not true, it 
remains to be explained how a lady of Lady Byron’s insight and 
excellence could have cause to believe it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mvutier’s “ Curps rrom A German Worksnor.”*—The singular 
name given to these volumes is accounted for in the Preface by 
an interesting anecdote of the late Baron Bunsen. “ More than 
twenty years have passed since my revered friend Bunsen called 
me one day into his library at Carlton House Terrace, and an- 
nounced to me with beaming eyes that the publication of the Rig- 
veda was secure. He had spent many days in seeing the Direct- 
ors of the East India Company, and explaining to them the im- 
portance of this work, and the necessity of having it published in 
England. At last his efforts had been successful, the funds for 
printing my edition of the text and commentary of the Sacred 
Hymns of the Brahmans had been granted, and Bunsen was the 
first to announce to me the happy result of his literary diplomacy. 
‘Now,’ he said, ‘ you have got a work for life—a large block that 
will take years to plane and polish. But mind,’ he added, 
‘let us have from time to time some chips from your workshop.’ 
I have tried to follow the advice of my departed friend, and have 
published, almost every year, a few articles on such subjects as 
had engaged my attention, while prosecuting at the same time, as 
far as altered circumstances would allow, my edition of the Rig- 
veda and of other Sanskrit works connected with it These arti- 





* Chips from a German Workshop. By Max Mutter, M. A., Fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford. Volume I. Essays on the Science of Religion, Volume IL 
Essays on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs, New York: Charles Scribner 
and Company. 1869. 1zmo. pp. 374, 402, 
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cles were chiefly published in the ‘Edinburgh’ and ‘Quarterly’ 
Reviews, in the ‘Oxford Essays,’ and ‘ Macmillan’s’ and ‘ Fraser's’ 
Magazines, in the ‘ Saturday Review,’ and in the ‘ Times.’ ”"—“ And 
now while the two last volumes of my edition of the Rigveda are 
passing through the press, I thought that tlie time had come for 
gathering up a few armfuls of these chips and splinters, throwing 
away what seemed worthless, and putting the rest into some kind 
of shape, in order to clear my workshop for other work.” 

The last sentence might be thought to imply that the essays 
here republished had also been recast by their author; but on a 
later page he states that “ while he thought it right to alter what 
he could no longer defend as true, and also, though rarely, to add 
some new facts that seemed essential for the purpose of establish- 
ing what he wished to prove, yet in the main they have been left 
as they were originally published.” He is careful to give the date 
of every article, and thus mark the precise point to which it be- 
longs in the progress of his study and thinking. Repetitions, 
which are naturally frequent in different articles, he has not thought 
it worth while to expunge. Intelligent readers will not be dis- 
posed to complain of them. They will be glad that a scholar so 
learned and ingenious has thus, as it were, taken the public into 
his studio, and allowed them to see the unfinished results of his 
labor. Such a course is indeed not unsuited to the peculiar cha- 
racter of our author’s-genius, Gifted with a brilliant and inven- 
tive mind, with a rich imagination, and with fine powers of ex- 
pression, he has little talent for systematic development and 
orderly construction. This deficiency was strikingly shown in 
his lectures on the “ Science of Language,” a book in many respects 
of great merit, but unsatisfactory from its pervading want of 
symmetry and method. In a series of unconnected or loosely 
connected essays, the defect is much less obvious and injurious 
than in a large comprehensive work. Yet it will be felt even here 
by many who would perhaps be puzzled to explain the reason of 
their feeling. In each essay we find certain aspects of a subject 
presented with great force and vividness, but hardly a well de- 
veloped, well proportioned view of the subject as a whole. It 
may fairly be said, however, that on many of the subjects treated 
in this book, the state of knowledge is as yet too imperfect and 
fragmentary to admit of a really methodical or satisfying treat- 
ment. | 

The first volume opens with essays on the Vedas, the sacred 
books of the ancient Indians. The description given of those 
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venerable texts, the specimen translations by which they are re- 
presented, the remarks on their antiquity, character, and value, 
will be received with interest as coming from one who has made 
these books the study of his life ; though in these brief and popu- 
lar statements there was little room for the exhibition of his pro- 
found Vedic learning. Next come essays on the Zend-Avesta, or 
Bible of the Zoroastrian religion, the documents of that great 
ancient reformation which set itself in opposition to the polythe- 
istic nature-worship represented in the Vedas. A separate article 
is devoted to proving the weakness of the arguments by which 
Dr. Spiegel, an editor of the Zend-Avesta, has sought to establish 
the often-asserted connection between it and the Hebrew book of 
Genesis. Another article deals with the modern Parsis of India, 
the sole remaining adherents of the old Zoroastrian faith, Nor 
does our author neglect Buddhism, which arose in India five cen- 
turies before our era, a protestant reaction against the established 
Brahmanism: though long ago extinguished in its native land, it 
is still supposed to number more votaries than any other religion 
of the world. We do not vouch for this estimate, connected as 
it is with the prevailing over-estimate of the population of China, 
at present the great seat of Buddhism. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting paper in the volume is that which describes the travels of 
a Chinese Buddhist in the seventh century, who wandered over 
India as a pilgrim to visit the ancient sanctuaries of his religion. 
Another paper relates to the “ Nirvana” of the Buddhist system, 
the ultimate crowning reward of perfect holiness and virtue; and 
aims to prove that this is no other than annihilation pure and 
simple. It may be that that removal of finite conditions, whereby 
the individual being is merged in the all-pervading, all-embracing, 
infinite divinity, is in reality no better than annihilation; but as 
viewed in the pantheistic philosophico-religious speculation of the 
Indians, it is certainly not the same thing. 

Professor Miller does not confine himself to the religions of the 
old world. He has an article on the “ Popol Vuh,” a book in the 
language of the Quiché Indians of Guatemala, which professes 
to have been written soon after the Spanish conquest of that 
country, and to embody the traditions of the Quiché people. 
From this book he gives some mythic stories of the creation of 
man, and the confusion of tongues, as having curious relations 
with European and Biblical narratives. He seems not to be aware 
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how readily and rapidly the legends of the American Indians, 
when brought under European influence, assume these strange 
and wild resemblances, and how utterly valueless these resem- 
blances are for the purposes of comparative mythology, unless it 
can be shown—which is almost always impossible, and confessedly 
so as regards the Popol Vuh—that they existed prior to all 
European influence. 

The first half of the second volume is occupied with compara- 
tive mythology It opens with an elaborate article of 140 pages, 
in which the author develops his general views of this subject 
with abundant and striking illustrations. He regards mythology 
as being, to a great extent, a phenomenon of linguistic history, a 
“ disease of language,” by which expressions originally figurative 
lose their figurative character and come to be understood and 
treated in a literal sense. Thus the ypueidpovos Aas of early Greek 
poetry, which in its original conception represented the morning 
dawn as sitting in the golden radiance of the eastern sky, in pro- 
cess of time ceased to be thought of as a metaphor, and became 
the designation of a divine person, Eos or Aurora, who was sup- 
posed to be seated on an actual throne of gold. Perhaps our 
author lays too much emphasis on the passive side of this process, 
views it too exclusively as a loss of the primitive metaphor, and 
does not sufficiently recognize that personifying tendency, that 
disposition to find ‘personal powers and agencies everywhere 
around them, which must have been active in the first mythus- 
makers. He is still more peculiar in regarding nearly all primi- 
tive myths as turning on the succession of night and day, darkness 
and light, and thus as having a connection with the morning dawn. 
He acknowledges, indeed, that there is “another class of legends, 
embodying the strife between winter and summer, the return of 
spring, the revival of nature ;” but says that “it is in most lan- 
guages only a reflection and amplification of the more ancient 
stories telling of the strife between night and day, the return of 
the morn, the revival of the whole world.” And he makes a 
similar assertion in reference to the numerous legends which seem 
to turn upon and represent the phenomena of rain-clouds and 
thunder-storms. The reader should understand that this tendency 
to bring all myths into connection with the dawn is not generally 
shared by other eminent inquirers in this most interesting field 
of study. 
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The contents of the remaining half-volume are of a varied 
character. Folk-lore, popular tales of Norsemen, Celts, and Zulus, 
Arabic numerals, manners and customs of many natipns, are 
among the subjects embraced in it. Of course, none is fully treat- 
ed ; but on all, the reader will find much to engage and reward 
his attention. And of the work taken as a whole, we may say 
with truth that it is eminently awakening; it abounds in curious 
information, in novel suggestions, in bold and brilliant views, which 
may not always command assent, but will stimulate reflection 
and study. 


Women’s Surrrace.*—Dr. Bushnell comes into the field of 
discussion respecting women’s suffrage, under the strong impulse 
of earnest conviction. He writes on the subject like a man who 
is fearfully in earnest. We need not say to our readers that he 
writes in an able and interesting manner, or that whatever 
thoughts he presents deserve to be carefully considered. The posi- 
tion which he takes is indicated by the title of his volname— Wo- 
men’s Suffrage : the Reform against Nature. In other words the 
movement in favor of women’s suffrage is so fearfully unnatural 
as to be fraught with serious mischief and danger. In sus- 
taining this position he gives a preliminary chapter in which the 
question is stated. In this he concedes that the position of women 
at present is in many respects a condition of disadvantage, often 
of oppression, but the denial of suffrage is neither an evil nor a 
wrong. Weare surprised to find in this chapter the assertion so 
pronounced and positive that the experiment of admitting females 
into colleges with those of the other sex has proved successful. 
It is founded on the brief observation by the writer of its apparent- 
ly successful working in the college at Oberlin, and on the much 
more uncertain testimony of Hon. Horace Mann—that most san- 
guine and confident of all educators—concerning its success at An- 
tioch College! Leaving this preliminary discussion, the author, in 
Chapter IT., defends the position, that there is no absolute right of 
suffrage in manor woman. This is a fact preliminary to the 
main question, though a preliminary essential to be established in 
our country, where the right of voting is so generally assumed to be 
one of the inalienable rights of man ; and inasmuch as every woman 
is a man, it is logically concluded to be one of the divine rights of 





"Women's Suffrage: the Reform against Nature. By Horace Busune., 
New York ; Charles Scribner & Co. 1869. 
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woman. This falsely assumed axiom is properly disposed of, but 
we fear it will require still more elaboration or rather belaboration 
than even Dr. Bushnell has bestowed upon it to drive the faith in 
it out of the muddled intellects of many people. Chapter IIL, Wo- 
men not created or called to govern, is the key note to the author’s 
arguments. In this chapter he takes the ground and illustrates it 
by manifold considerations that the position of woman as indicated 
by her very constitution is necessarily the opposite of authority ; 
that she must stoop if she would conquer, that she is born to win 
and not to command, and, or rather, it is only by winning that she 
both elevates and commands. Chapter IV. is a somewhat charac- 
teristic treatment of Scripture Doctrine. Chapter V. is entitled 
Subtle Mistakes of Feeling and Analogy, under which head are 
grouped a variety of topics, which present themselves in this dis- 
cussion. Chapter VI. is upon the Report of History, in which the 
author records the result of the experiment in New Jersey, and 
gives his opinion of Aspasia, Cleopatra, Queen Elisabeth, and 
others. Chapter VII., Probable Effects, seems to us by far the ablest 
and most effective of the volume. In this chapter the author urges 
with not a little force the point, that the experiment so far from ele- 
vating and refining our politics will havea tendency to degrade and 
unsex women themselves, and therefore will tear out of the family 
and society the most powerful, the most subtle, and the most pervad- 
ing of all existing influences in favor of refinement, purity, and re- 
ligion. In short, that woman, as woman, will in a great measure 
cease to be; and also what we call the civilization which woman 
has thus far secured and sustained. The concluding Chapter, 
Prospects and Possibilities, discourses of what woman may do and 
become with entire safety to her sex, in the way of enlarging and 
elevating her sphere. We have given this brief analysis of the 
author’s arguments, for the simple purpose of calling the attention 
of our readers to the interesting matter which it contains, without 
expressing any opinion of the pertinency and effect of his positions, 
in general or in particular. 


Sunsection oF Women.*—John Stuart Mill, in bis “ Subjection 
of Women,” treats of a much broader subject than Dr. Bushnell. 
Dr. Bushnell confines himself to the question of female suffrage. 





* The Subjection of Women, By Joun Stuart Mutt. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1869. 
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Mr. Mill, as the title of his essay imports, treats of the alleged 
subjection of women in every particular, The opinion which he 
undertakes to explain and defend, is: “That the principle which 
regulates the existing social relations between the sexes—the legal 
subordination of one sex to another—is wrong in itself, and now 
one of the chief hindrances to human improvement; and that it 
ought to be replaced by a principle of perfect equality, admitting 
no power or privilege on the one side, nor disability on the other.” 

The principal points which he makes and dwells upon in the 
progress of the essay are the following: The present condition 
of women has grown out of the condition of actual slavery, in 
which they were found when laws and institutions began to be 
framed. These converted a “physical fact into a legal right.” 
“Those who had already been compelled to obedience became le- 
gally bound to it.” From this condition of legalized bondage 
women have never yet been legally free. This condition has been 
greatly mitigated by the advance of civilization, the refinement of 
manners, and the improvement of ethical codes and religious sys- 
tems; but the primitive state of slavery still remains, and has not 
lost the taint of its brutal origin. 

To the objection, that this condition cannot be the effect of 
usurpation, but is natural, Mr, Mill replies that there was a time 
when every social abuse was judged to be natural, as domestic and 
pers nal slavery, military despotism, and feudal authority and alle- 
giance. To the objection, that it is accepted voluntarily, he replies 
that it is not accepted voluntarily by many, as is by the 
manifold protests which are made against it; that no enslaved 
class ever asked for complete liberty at once, and that the train- 
ing of women has taught them that it is their duty and glory to 
please men, and not to exact their rights. 

He urges that the subordination of women is “ an isolated fact in 
modern social institutions.” He urges, also, that it cannot be said 
that there is anything in the nature of the two sexes which adapts 
them to their present functions and position. This point being 
obviously one of the most important, he makes it the subject of a 
long discussion. His own doctrine is that “ what is now called 
the nature of women is an eminently artificial thing,” so com- 
pletely the product of the circumstances in which they have been 
placed for centuries, that “no one is thus far entitled to any posi- 
tive opinion on the subject.” “Conjectures are all that can at 
present be made.” What the nature of women actually is can only 
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be determined by a psychological analysis that should separate every 
product of artificial legislation, artificial culture, and artificial do- 
mestic, social, and public opinion. 

After this preliminary discussion of principles, Mr. Mill pro- 
ceeds to the consideration of particulars. Among them he treats, 
in the second chapter, of the disabilities involved in the marriage 
contract. Of these he considers the disabilities which respect 
property and those which come from the power of command in 
the husband. The footing of perfect equality in every particular 
is the only one which can relieve women from these disabilities. 
Marriage is properly a condition of partnership, in which the 
members of the firm have an equai voice in respect to every ques- 
tion on the footing of a balauced friendship. As to how long this 
partnership ought to continue, and for what reasons it may be sun- 
dered, Mr. Mill does not explain himself very particularly. He 
seems to avoid a full and explicit avowal of his sentiments, and to 
shrink back from the lugical inferences to which his premises 
ought to lead him. 

Chapter III. is devoted to the discussion of the admissibility 
of women “to all the functions and occupations hitherto retained 
as the monopoly of the stronger sex.” As, according to Mr. 
Mill, woman has no nature of her own which can be defi- 
nitely ascertained and reasoned on—scarcely the peculiarity of 
sex—it would follow, as a matter of course, that she ought not to 
be disqualified for any of the occupations and functions which 
have been ‘confined to man. This Mr. Mill does not labor so 
earnestly to prove as he does to show that the conclusion ought 
not to offend or surprise. He assumes a defensive and deprecatory 
position, rather than one which is offensive and commanding. 
Among these functions, suffrage and government are inqluded. 
The propriety of conceding both of these to women is argued 
very briefly by Mill, but upon these special topics he expends far 
less strength and space than those who have heard of this volume 
would be led to expect. 

Chapter IV. is devoted to the consideration of the advantages 
to mankind which would be likely to follow from the restoration to 
women of their natural rights and their legitimate functions, 
This point is discussed with arguments and in a strain simi- 
lar to those employed in the preceding chapters. 

We have confined ourselves to a brief analysis of the contents 
of the volume, without criticising any of its positions. We think 
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that only a few of the friends of female suffrage will accept his 
fundamental positions in respect to the nature of woman or the 
possibility of determining what her nature is. 

Dr. Bushnell and Mr. Mill have no common ground on which 
to stand; the mature which Dr. B. contends is so distinct and 
peculiar not being conceded by Mr, M. to have a real, or at least 
an ascertainable, existence, 


Tare’s Itaty.*—The second volume of this work, as given to 
the American public, has just been issued from the house of 
Messrs. Leypoldt and Holt. All persons who have read the for- 
mer volume, containing the author’s account of Rome and Naples, 
will be ready to receive the story of Florence and Venice, and to 
read it with great pleasure. M. Taine is not an ordinary traveler tell- 
ing of things which he has seen and enjoyed. He is an artist and a 
true lover of nature and of the beautiful One follows him in his 
descriptions with the feeling that he has the taste and the know- 
ledge to fit him for his work, and, therefore, with that confidence 
of being aided and stimulated which always comes from associa- 
tion with a competent critic. Not that he never passes a wrong 
fudgment, nor that he is altogether uninfluenced by prejudice. 
Enthusiasts of the best order are often borne away by their very 
enthusiasm to hasty opinions, or to views from which they are not 
easily shaken even by reasonable considerations. But we pardon 
this for the good that they do to our minds and souls by their 
magnetic and inspiring power, and, when they are men of real 
learning and ability, we rejoice in them as the best of guides. One 
would like to travel in company with M. Taine, and yet one would 
enter upon one’s journey with the assurance that there would be 
a good many good-natured intellectual fightings before it was 
ended. They would be conflicts, however, in which M. Taine 
would never suffer the humiliation of acknowledging himself de- 
feated, while his companion would learn from his opponent much 
that would help him ever afterward. The same advantage is 
gained from his writings, in a measure, though the stimulus of the 
fighting is lost, from being all upon one side, and the stimulus of 
his written words cannot be like that of his conversation. The pre- 
sent volume deals, if possible, with a richer theme than the former 
one. The art of Florence and the beauties of Venice awaken the soul 





* Italy : Florence and Venice, From the French of H. Taine. By J. Duranp. 
New York : Leypoldt and Holt. 1869. 8vo, pp. 385, 
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to its most delightful thoughts and dreams— and to wander through 
all the scenes of Northern Italy with such a quickening of old 
memories or such an inspiration as an artist-author can give us, 
if he will, is a privilege which cannot be over-estimated. To 
many of the more “ practical,” or the less refined and cultivated in 
this sphere of taste and art, we do not doubt that many other 
books of travels will prove far more interesting than these of M. 
Taine. But for the select company who know how to appreciate 
them, they will have a peculiar value, and we know of nothing 
lately published which equals them or which is so worthy to be 
read. The enterprising house, which have encouraged their trans- 
lation, deserve public commendation for the energy they are con- 
stantly displaying in the issue of translations of foreign works of 
taste and excellence. 


Tue New West.*—Mr. Charles L. Brace’s “‘ New West” came 
into market as a volume very opportunely, just as the Pacific 
Railway was finished, and the thoughts and conversation of so 
many upon the Atlantic slope weie occupied with California. 
Large portions of it had indeed been previously published in the 
form of letters—but the whole comes to us with new attractions ; 
and the letters, now chapters, will bear, if they do not require, to 
be read a second time, they are so full of well-digested informa- 
tion, of acute observation, and sagacious generalizations. Bating 
some private philosophical speculations of the author, and now 
and then a /aiblesse of egoism, the book might be pronounced 
admirable. As it is, it is most excellent, and deserves a very ex- 
tensive sale, and should be read by all who would form satisfactory 
notions of the great New West, which is so much in the thoughts 
and upon the tongues of those who live in the Old Hast. 


Our New Way Rowunp tue Wortp.t+—“ Carleton,” the author 
of this work, earned a high reputation as the war correspondent 
of the Boston Journal. Through the whole of the long, perilous 
conflict, he was in the field, shunning no hardship or danger, a 
kind of ubiquitous presence, seeing everything and noting every- 
thing—not as a newsmonger to manufacture paying paragraphs, 





* The New West: or California in 1867-1868. By Caartes Lorine Brace, 
ete., etc. New York: G. P Putnam & Son, 1869. 

+ Our New Way Round the World. By Caantes Carteton Corrin. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood, & Co 
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but as a patriot, ever striving to keep up the courage of the 
country. Offered a command and eager to fight as well as write 
for the sacred cause, his pen was like Roderick’s “bugle horn,” 
and eminent men advised him not to exchange it for the sword. 
What he did in that department may be seen in his “ Four Years 
of Fighting,” and “Days and Nights upon the Battle-Field,” 
books which he might well have inscribed with the motto venti 
vidi, adding the vici also if he could have gratified his own desire 
to share in the combat. 

In the Summer of 1866, he was sent to Europe to report on the 
great struggle then pending between the States of Germany, and 
threatening to involve the entire continent. But Sadowa proved 
its coup de grace, and Carleton, at the request of his constituents, 
continued his voyage round the world. Winged by steam, ex- 
tending over two years, and passing through the Holy Land, 
Egypt, India, China, and Japan, it furnished him with material for 
a dozen volumes, but he has had the taste to condense his best 
observations into a handsome octavo of 500 pages. 

His personal experiences he describes with much humor and 
vivacity, warming into generous sympathy as he traces the pro- 
gress of Christian civilization in the empires of the East, and 
kindling into eloquence as he dwells on those grand enterprises 
that are now girdling the globe with canal, steamer, and railway. 

A mistake or two have struck our attention, which it may be 
worth while to notice. 

The rank of Chinese Mandarins is distinguished by the color, 
not, as Carleton assumes, by the number of their buttons, each 
officer wearing but one, which is mounted conspicuously on the 
top of his chapeau, and is red for the two highest grades, blue 
for the next two, white for the third pair, and yellow for the last 
three. 

He is unable to get through a mandarin dinner without at least 
a hint at kitten cutlets and puppy pies to give it piquancy. A 
longer sojourn among the Chinese would have shown him that 
those articles are not more relished by the better classes than by 
ourselves—though less delicate dishes are eagerly devoured by 
the starving pariah. 

While treating of Nagasaki in Japan, he makes the more seri- 
ous blunder of speaking of Mr. Verbeck as “ a Dutchman engaged 
in trade.” Now Mr. Verbeck, though of Dutch descent, is an 
American. He is a missionary, not a trader; and such influence 
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has he acquired with the native authorities, that one of the princes 
lately invited him to visit his dominions, sending a steamer and a 
military escort; and he has now gone to Yedo, the capital of the 
Empire, by invitation of the leading daimios, to aid them in the 
revision of treaty regulations, and the establishment of a scientific 
institution. It is due to Carleton to say, that such slips are not of 
frequent occurrence. 

As a specimen of our author’s happiest vein, we will only refer 
to a fine outburst of feeling that was called forth by meeting with 
a piece of New England ice in the hot plains of India. 


Force anp Naturr.*—Dr. Charles Winslow’s treatise on 
Force and Nature is devoted to the establishment and vindica- 
tion of the position suggested by its title, viz. that besides 
matter there are two forces universal in nature—Attraction and 
Repulsion—which are codrdinate and coextensive, and that these 
universal forces in their varied methods of activity and combina- 
tion are sufficient to account for all the manifold phenomena which 
the universe exhibits. He rejects the Newtonian doctrine that 
matter is inert, and substitutes for it the supposition that its 
masses and its molecules are mutually repellant. Under this 
general formula he accounts for and accepts the doctrine of the 
conservation and persistance of force, explaining force, viz., me- 
chanical force, as that which acts in the double form of action and 
repulsion. 

A very able scientific friend, to whom we have submitted this 
Essay for his opinion in respect to its value of the proofs and 
reasonings on which this theory rests, pronounces it a pure specu- 
lation, which is neither sustained nor enforced by any mathe- 
matical reascnings or experiments; a theory which might have 
been stated upon a very few pages with all the considerations 
which are adduced in its support. The doctrine of the treatise as 
stated by our expert is as follows: “ There are in universal nature 
three things, and only three; Matter, Attraction, and Repulsion. 
The last two, like the first, are real entities, each having a posi- 
tive existence of its own, irrespective of the agencies which they 
put forth—created in equal, definite, and limited quantities, to 


* Force and Nature. Attraction and Repulsion, The Radical Principles of 
Energy, discussed in their relations to physical and morphological develop- 
ments. By Cuanrtes Frepericxk Winstow, M. D, London: Mac Millan & Co, 
1869. 
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which nothing can be added and from which nothing can be sub- 
tracted—both having a strong affinity for matter and always com- 
bined with it in equal or unequal proportions, and subject to flue- 
tuations and transfers according to circumstances, This trinity 
of created things constitutes at once the artificers, the tools, and 
the materials by, with, and of which all material things have been 
constructed and arranged in their present mutual relations, and 
by which all the phenomena of nature of whatever kind are man- 
ifested.” That our critic is not unjust to the author, will be man- 
ifest from the following extract: “ As force condenses into defi- 
nite volumes, atoms follow or rather move with its movements, 
and are constrained into narrow limits in obedience to inherent 
law. Thus is cohesion effected. Force possesses—that is to say, 
molecular attractive forces possess—the inherent property of run- 
ning together, mixing, centralizing, and magnifying their ener- 
gies in certain numerical ratios. Atoms, always alive in their 
affinities for attractive force, or for combinations with it, follow its 
currents into the nearest juxtaposition.” p. 65. 

We ought to say that the work is written in an easy and 
apparently very lucid style ; though it leaves much of the very de- 
lusive impression of an apparently clear diction, which is left by 
that of J. S. Mill—a diction made up of common and almost collo- 
quial words, which afford the easy instruments of the manifold 
ambiguities and dexterities of slip-shod thinking. 


Pror. Day’s Inrropucrion To THE Srupy or Eneuisu Lirera- 
ture.*—The rather long descriptive title of Professor Day’s In- 
troduction to the Study of English Literature relieves us from the 
necessity of charaeterizing it. The very acute anf painstaking 
author has aimed to produce a work which may fill a gap in our 
elementary books. He reminds us in his preface that we have 
already numerous text-books in English Literature, but no one of 
these exhibits, or aims to exhibit, this literature as a growth. 
This the author has attempted to do, and, so far as he has contrib- 





* An Introduction to the Study of English Literature ; comprising representa- 
tive masterpieces in poetry and prose, marking the successive stages of its growth, 
and « methodical exposition of the governing principles and general forms, both 
of the language and literature ; with copious notes on the selections; glossary and 
ehronology, designed for systematic study. By Henry N. Day, Author of 
“ Logic,” ete., etc. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1869. 
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uted to this end, he has been successfnl. Whether his contribu- 
tions are sufficiently numerous to make a strong impression on the 
beginner, is somewhat uncertain. Had the extracts been more 
brief so as to break up the work into a great number of single 
lessons, it would, in our opinion, have been better suited to the 
purposes of a text-book. But, as it is, it deserves warm commen- 
dation for the care and scholarship it displays. 


Sacrep anv Constructive Art.*—Mr. Otis’s Essays on Sacred 
and Constructive Art are by an independent thinker, but a some- 
what unpracticed writer. They seem to us to be characterized by 
common sense and elevated feeling, and though the hints are not 
fully or elaborately worked out, they are all suggestive of many 
interesting applications. But theories of art are very difficult to 
organize, and often as difficult to accept and understand. 


Mrs. E. A, Watxer’s Lire or Jesus,} anv Piterim’s Proeress,t 
my Worps or One Sytiasie.—In these two beautiful volumes 
Mrs. E. A. Walker has told the story of the life of Jesus, and the 
story of the Pilgrim’s Progress, in words of a single syllable, for 
children. She has been very successful; for she has not only 
maintained great simplicity of language, but, what is of more im- 
portance, she has written with an engaging frankness of manner 
and a vivacity which will surely keep the attention of children and 
invest the old story with new interest even tor adult readers. The 
books are printed in large type, and are each illustrated with ten 
full page engravings in oil colors. 





* Sacred and Constructive Art: Its Origin and Progress, A Series of Essays. 
By Carvin N. Orts, Architect. New York: G. P. Putnam &Son. 1869. 

+ From the Orib to the Cross: A Life of Christ, in Words of One Syllable. By 
Mrs. Epwarr Asaiey Watker, With Illustrations in Oil Colors, New York: 
Geo, A. Leavitt, 1869. 16mo. pp. 320. 

t The Pilgrim's Progress from this World to that which is to Come. By Joun 
Bunyan. In Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Epwarp Asatey Watker. New 
York: Geo, A. Leavitt, 1869. 16mo. pp. 336. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS, 


Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, Ancient and Modern. In Four Books, 
much corrected, enlarged, and improved from the primary authorities. By John 
Lawrence Von Mosheim, D. D., Chancellor of the University of Gottingen. A 
new and literal translation from the original Latin, with copious additional 
notes, original and selected. By James Murdock, D. D. In Three Volumes, 
New York: R. Carter& Brothers. 1869. 8vo. pp. 470, 485, 506. [The publish- 
ers state that the need of this well-known and valuable work as a text-book by 
many persons of limited means, has induced them to issue it in three hand- 
some volumes, on fine paper, and neatly bound in cloth, at the extremely low 
price of five dollars; it has heretofore been $7.50. ] 

The New Testament; or, The Book of the Gospel of our Lord and our God, 
Jesus the Messiah. A literal translation from the Syriac Peschito version, By 
James Murdock, D. D. New York: R. Carter & Brothers, 1869. 8vo, pp. 515, 
[A new edition. ] 

Help to the Reading of the Bible. By the late Benjamin Elliott Nicholls, M. 
A., of Queen's College, Cambridge. General Protestant Episcopal Sunday School 
Union, New York. 1867. 16mo, pp. 436. 

Order and Chaos: A Lecture, delivered at Loyola College, Baltimore, in July, 
1869. By T. W. M. Marshall, Esq., author of “Christian Missions.” John Mur- 
phy & Co., Baltimore. 12mo. pp. 45. 

Hand-book of Religious Instruction. Part first: the History of Religion.— 
Part second: the Christian Religion. Translated from the Dutch of J. H. Ma- 
ronier, preacher at Leyden, by Francis T, Washburn. Boston; W. V. Spencer. 
1869. 16mo. pp. 36, 31. 

The Promise of Shiloh; or, Christ’s Temporal Sovereignty upon the Earth: 
When will it be Fulfilled? By Joseph L. Lord, M. A., of the Boston Bar. E. 
P. Dutton & Co., Boston. 1869. 12mo, pp. 106, 

Bible Wonders, By Rev. Richard Newton, D. D., author of ‘ Safe Compass,” 
“ Bible Jewels,” “Great Pilot,” etc, Robert Carter & Brothers, New York. 1870. 
16mo. pp. 315. 

The Secret of Swedenborg: Being an Elucidation of his Doctrine of the Di- 
vine Natural Humanity. By Henry James. Fields, Osgood, & Co,, Boston, 1869. 
12mo. pp. 248. 

In Heaven We Know Our Own; or, Solace for the Suffering. Translated 
from the French with the permission and approval of the anthor, Rev. Father 
Blot, 8. J. By a Lady. Catholic Publishing Society, New York. 1869. 24mo, 

. 186, 
peal Brought from a Mother's Grave: A Sermon of Remembrance, preached 
at Cleveland, in the First Presbyterian Church, August 29, 1869, by William H., 
Goodrich. Cleveland, Ohio. 1869, 12mo. pp. 26. 

Address of Col. H. B. Carrington, U.S. A., at Indianapolis, Ind., June 17, 
1869, in aid of the erection of a New Church Edifice for the Methodist Episeo- 
pal (colored) Society. 1869. 12mo. pp. 23. 
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HISTORICAL. 


History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By 
James Anthony Froude, M. A. late Fellow of Exeter College. Oxford: Vol. I, 
and II, New “Popular edition” in 12 volumes. 12mo. $1.25 per volume. 
Charles Scribner & Co, 1870, 12mo. pp. 447, 501. 

The Patriot’s History of Ireland. By M, F. Cusack. L. Kehoe, Catholic Pub- 
lication House, 126 Nassau street, New York. 1869. 24mo, pp. 320. 


BELLES LETTRES, 


The Improvisatore. By Hans Christian Andersen. Translated from the Dan- 
ish, by Mary Howitt. Hurd & Houghton, New York. 1869. 12mo. pp. 341. 

The Two Barronnesses: A Romance, By Hans Christian Andersen. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton, 12mo. pp. 261. 

Out of Town. By F. C. Burnand, author of “ Happy Thoughts.” Bradbury 
Evans, & Co., London, 1868. 16mo. pp. 346. 

Little Women: or, Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy. Parts first and seeond. By 
Louisa M. Alcott. With illustrations. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1869. 
12mo, pp. 350. 

Realities of Irish Life. By W. Stewart French. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1869. 16mo, pp. 297. 

Lettice Lisle. Boston: Littell & Gay. 8vo. pp. 94. 

All for Greed. By the Baroness Blare de Bury. Boston: Littell & Gay. 
8vo. pp. 93. 

The Crescent and the Cross: A Story of the Siege of Malta. American 
Tract Society, 150 Nassau street, New York, 16mo. pp. 288. 

The Rescued Child. By Mrs, J. W. Schenck, Published by the American Tract 
Society, 150 Nassau street, New York. 24mov. pp 96. 

The Cozy-House Tales, By J, T. H., author of “Christmas at the Beeches,” 
Published by the American Tract Society, 28 Cornhill, Boston. 24mo. pp. 163. 

The Children’s Chip-Basket. By Harriet N. Hathaway, Published by the 
American Tract Society, 28 Cornhill, Boston. 24mo. pp. 102. 

Netherclift:; The Story ef a Merchant, told by Himself. By Miss L. Bates. 
Published by the American Tract Society, 28 Cornhill, Boston. 16mo. 279. 

Lindenwood ; or, Bertha’s Resolve, By Mrs. 8. E. Dawes. American Tract 
Society, 150 Nassau street, New York. 12mo. pp. 446. 

Little Effie’s Home. By the author of “Donald Fraser,” “ Bertie Lee,” etc. 
Robert Carter & Brethers, New York. 1870. 16mo., pp. 266. 

No Sects in Heaven; and other Poems. By Mrs. E. H. J. Cleaveland. New 
York: Olark & Maynard. 1869. 24mo., pp. 95 


SCIENTIFIO, 


On the Physical Basis of Life. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.%. Published 
at the office of the “ College Courant,’ New Haven,Conn. 1869. 12mo. pp. 24. 
Treatises on Light, Color, Electricity, and Magnetism. By Johann Ferdivand 
Jencken, M.D. ‘Translated and prefaced by Historical and Critical Essays, by 
Henry D. Jencken, Barrister-at-Law, M.R.1., F. R. G.S., ete., ete. London» 
Triibner & Co., 66 Paternoster Row. 1869, 12mo, pp, 282. 
The Phenomena and Laws of Heat. By Achille Cazin, Professor of Physic: 
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in the Lyceum of Versailles. Translated and edited by Elihu Rich. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co, 1869. 12mo. pp. 265. 

The Wonders of Optics. By F. Marion, Translated from the French, and 
edited by Charles W. Quin, F.C, 8. Illustrated with seventy Engravings on 
wood and a colored Frontispiece. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 12mo, 
pp. 248 

Thunder and Lightning. By W. De Fonvielle. Translated from the French, 
and edited by T. L. Phipson, Ph. D., F.C. S., ete. Illustrated with thirty-nine 
Engravings on wood, New York: Charles Scribner & Co, 12mo, pp. 216, 


TEXT BOOKS, 


A Compendious German Grammar. By William D, Whitney, Professor of 
Sanskrit, and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. Leypoldt & 
Holt, New York, 1869. 16mo. pp. 248. 

A German Reader, iu Prose and Verse, with Notes and Vocabulary. By Wil- 
liam D. Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit, and Instructor in Modern Languages in 
Yale College. Leypoldt & Holt, New York. 1869. 16mo. pp, 281. 

Elements of the Greek Language: Taken from the Greek Grammar of James 
Hadley, Professor in Yale College. D. Appleton &Co., New York. 1869. 16mo, 
pp. 246. 

Elements of Latin Grammar for Schools, By Albert Harkness, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor in Brown University. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1869. 12mo. 
pp. 156. 

Chase & Stuart’s Classical Series. The Works of Horace. By Thomas Chase, 
A. M., Professor in Haverford College. Eldredge & Brother, Philadelphia, 
1870. 16mo, pp. 429. 

The German Echo, a Guide to German Conversation; or, Dialogues on Ordi- 
nary and Familiar Subjects. With an adequate Vocabulary, Edited for the 
use of American Students, by James K. Worman, A. M. A. 8. Barnes & Oo. 
New York. 1869. l6mo. pp. 203. 

Abrisz der Deutschen Literatur-geschichte. Von Dr. !°. P. Evans, Professor 
der neneren Sprachen und Literatur an der Universitit von Michigan. New 
York: Leypoldt & Holt, 1869. 12mo, pp. 235. 

The Elements of Theoretical and Descriptive Economy, for the use of Colleges 
and Academies, By Charles T. White, A. M., Assistant Professor of Astronomy 
and Navigation in the United States Naval Academy. Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 1869. 16mo. pp. 272. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Innocents Abroad, or the New Pilgrim’s Progress; being some account of 
the Steamship Quaker City’s pleasure excursion to Europe and the Holy Land; 
with descriptions of countries, nations, incidents, and adventures, as they 
appeared to the author. With two hundred and thirty-four illustrations. By 
Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens). Hartford: American Publishing Company. 
1869. 8vo. pp. 651. 

Foreign Missions: Their Relations and Claims. By Rufus Anderson, D. D., 
LL. D., late Foreign Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. New York: Charles Scribner & Co, 1869. 12mo. pp. 873. 

The Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Edited by Mrs, Hale, Revised 
Edition, Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1869. 12mo. pp. 407. 
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The Letters of Madame de Sevigné to her Daughter and Friends. Edited by 
Mrs. Hale. Revised Edition. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1869. 12mo. pp. 488. 

Woman in Prison. By Caroline H. Woods. New York: Hurd & Houghton, 
1869, 12mo, pp. 193. 

Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions and the Madness of Crowds. By 
Charles Mackay, LL.D. George Routledge & Sons, 416 Broome street, New 
York. 12mo, pp. 322, 

The Intelligence of Animals: With Illustrative Anecdotes. From the French 
of Ernest Menault, Charles Scribner & Co., New York. 1869. 16mo. pp. 370. 

Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of the World. By Victor Meu- 
nier. Illustrated with twenty-two wood cuts, New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co. 1869. 16mo. pp. 297. 

Dame Nature and her Three Daughters (La Mere Gigogne et ses trois filles). 
A Grandpapa’s talks and stories about Natural History, and things of daily use, 
Translated from the French of X. B. Saintine, Author of “ Picciola.” New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 1869. 12mo. pp. 268, 

The American College: An Address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Ma- 
rietta College, June 29, 1869. By I. W. Andrews, Marietta. 1869. 12mo. pp. 22. 

Letter to the Alumni of Dartmouth College, on its Hundredth Anniversary, 
by Nathan Lord. Hurd & Houghton, New York. 1869. 12mo. pp. 89. 

Woman as God Made Her: The True Woman. By Rev. J. D. Fulton, Tremont 
Temple, Boston. To which is added, Woman vs. Ballot. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
pard. 1869. 1i6mo pp. xii., 213, 50. 

Tommy Try, and What he did in Seience. By Charles Ottley Groom Napier (of 
Merchiston), F.G 8. With 46 Illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1869. 12mo, pp. 308. 

Some Thoughts Concerning Education. By John Locke. New York: J. W. 
Schermerhorn & Co., 14 Bond street. First Edition. January, 1869. 24mo. pp. 192, 

Shining Light. By the author of ‘Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars.” 
Robert Carter & Brothers, New York 1869, 24mo, pp. 131. 

New York, Illustrated with Maps. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. 
pp. 52. 

Mental Photographs: An Album for Confessions of Tastes, Habits, and Con. 
victions, Edited by Robert Saxton, New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1869. 

The Mount Zion Collection, By Theodore E. Perkins. New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. pp. 384. 

Sabbath Carols: A New Collection of Music and Hymns. Prepared for the use 
of Sunday Schools, By Theodore E, Perkins. A. S. Barnes & Co. New 
York; 16mo, pp. 144. 

The Dance of Modern Society. By W. C. Wilkinson. New York: Oakley, 
Mason, & Co 1869. 16mo. pp. 77. 


ALMANACS. 


The Atlantic Almanac, Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1870. Large octavo. 
pp. 64. 

Appleton’s Illustrated Almanac. 1870. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
Edited by Miss Susan Fenimore Cooper, Large octavo. pp. 48. 

The Christian Almanac for 1869. 16mo. pp. 60. American Tract Society, 150 
Nassau street, New York. 








